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Vor. XI.— MARCH, 1875.— No. 3. 





A HUNDRED YEARS AGO. 


A HUNDRED years ago Gen. Gage, with an English army of thirty- 
five hundred men, was in Boston, looking for the opening of the 
spring, and hoping for re-enforcements from England. He had 
written to Lord Dartmouth, that, if England would begin with an 
army twenty thousand strong, she would save blood and treasure in 
the end. He had also sent Capt. Balfour, with a hundred men 
and three hundred stand of arms, to Marshfield, to encourage the 
loyalists there. The captain reported that they were well received ; 
and the general felt encouraged to make new conquests. 

He struck next at Salem, where he heard that there were some 
brass cannon and gun-carriages. Col. Leslie was sent out on Sun- 
day, Feb. 26, 1775, to take them. He landed at Marblehead while 
the people were at meeting; but his object was suspected, and news 
immediately sent to Salem. When Col. Leslie reached the North 
Bridge, the drawbridge was up; and one of those parleys followed, 
which, in all that history, showed how anxious were both parties to 
keep within the forms of law. The people who had assembled told 
Col. Leslie that it was a private way, and that he had no right to 
travel on it, or to use the drawbridge. He undertook to ferry over 
a party in two scows, known then and now, in the language of New 
England, by the proud name of “ gondolas.”! Their owners jumped 
in, and began to scuttle them. In the scuffle which ensued, some 
were pricked with bayonets. The Salem people, to this hour, say 
that blood was drawn, and claim the honor of the first ** bloodshed ” 
of the Revolutionary War. This is certain, that they made the first 
resistance to a military force of England. 


1 It must be confessed that the aboriginal pronunciation is gundalo. 
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Leslie did not wish to force matters. Rev. Thomas Barnard, the 
minister, was on hand, as a minister should be on such occasions, 
He persuaded the colonel to be moderate, and promised that the 
bridge should be lowered, if the detachment did not march more 
than thirty or fifty rods on the other side. It was, for Leslie, a clear 
case of being “ for the law, but agin enforcing it.” He agreed to 
this. The bridge was lowered. The guns had been removed in the 
meanwhile. The detachment marched its thirty rods, and marched 
back again; and Col. Leslie returned to Boston. A company of 
minute-men from Danvers arrived just as he was leaving town. 
Observe Danvers. 

Trumbull in “ Mac Fingal ” gives this account of this expedition : — 


‘Through Salem straight, without delay, 
The bold battalion took its way; 
Marched o’er a bridge, in open sight 
Of several Yankees armed for fight; 
Then, without loss of time or men, 
Veered round for Boston back again, 
And found so well their projects thrive, 
That every soul got home alive.” 


In the next number of “ The Massachusetts Spy,” the paper for 
March 2, 1775, one of the wits thus describes this expedition : — 


** Caius Lessala was despatched from Castellinum two hours after sunset, on the 
5th of the Kalends of March (answering to our 25th of February), with near three 
hundred picked men in a galley, under verbal orders to land at Marmoreum, and proceed 
to Saleminum while the inhabitants of both places were engaged in celebrating a 
solemn institution. Lessala was not to open his written orders till he reached the 
causeway. He conducted the affair with a despatch and propriety worthy of his 
character, expecting to find he had been sent to surprise one of Pompey’s fortified 
magazines. But great indeed was his chagrin, when he read that his errand was only 
to rob a private enclosure in the North Fields of that village. He suddenly returned 
to Castellinum, mentioned some obstruction of a fly-bridge, and, not without a little 
resentment in his eyes, told Cwsar that ‘the geese had flown.’ ”’ — Vit. Ces. Edit. 
Americ. Fol. 1775. 


Meanwhile Gen. Gage was feeling the country in other directions. 
As February closed, he sent Capt. Brown and an ensign, Bernicre, on 
foot to Worcester, to examine the country with reference to a march 
inland. That two officers of thé army could not ride in uniform, 
with proper attendance, into the interior, was evidence enough that 
the mission Gen. Gage was employed in was hopeless. These two 
gentlemen went disguised as “* countrymen” with “ brown cloathes, 
and red handkerchiefs round their necks.” It is edifying to think 
of the skill with which two such Englishmen would maintain such a 
disguise. Bernicre’s journal of the expedition is very funny. They 
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travelled on foot, and were, of course, recognized every few miles. 
Here is a specimen : — 


“From that we went to Cambridge, a pretty town, with a college built of brick. 
The ground is entirely level on which the town stands. We next went to Watertown, 
and were not suspected. It is a pretty large town for America, but would be looked 
upon as a village in England. A little out of this town we went into a tavern, —a Mr. 
Brewer’s, a Whig. We called for dinner, which was brought in by a black woman. 
At first she was very civil, but afterwards began to eye us very attentively. She then 
went out, and a little after returned, when we observed to her that it was a very fine 
country ; upon which she answered, ‘ So it is; and we have got brave fellows to defend 
it; and, if you go up any higher, you will find it so.’ This disconcerted us a good 
deal; and we imagined she knew us from our papers, which we took out before her, as 
the general had told us to pass for surveyors. However, we resolved not to sleep 
there that night, as we had intended. Accordingly we paid our bill, which amounted 
to two pounds odd shillings; but it was old tenor. After we had left the house, we 
inquired of John, our servant, what she had said. He told us that she knew Capt. 
Brown very well; that she had seen him five years before at Boston, and knew him 
to be an officer, and that she was sure I was one also, and told John that he was a 
regular. He denied it; but she said she knew our errant was to take a plan of the 
country; that she had seen the river and road through Charlestown on the paper. 
She also advised him to tell us not to go any higher; for, if we did, we should meet with 
very bad usage.”’ 

They then took John into their company at inns and other places ; 
and at Sudbury, at the Golden Ball, since immortalized by Mr. Long- 
fellow, they were fortunate enough to find a Tory landlord in Mr. 
Jones. ‘Can you give us supper ?”’— “I can give you tea, if you 
like.” This was the Shibboleth that revealed a friend of govern- 
ment.” Mr. Jones accredited them to other Tory innkeepers in the 
county above. They were sadly frightened on the rest of their 
journey ; but till they came to Mr. Barnes’s, at Marlborough, they had 
beds to sleep in. There their luck turned. No sooner were they 
under his roof, than Sons of Liberty began to intimate that they must 
not stay; and poor Mr. Barnes had to lead them out by a back-way. 
The tired officers took up their march. 


‘¢ We resolved to push on at all hazards, but expected to be attacked on the cause- 
way. However, we met nobody there, so began to think it was resolved to stop us in 
Sudbury, which town we entered when we passed the causeway. About a quarter 
of a mile in the town, we met three or four horsemen, from whom we expected a few 
shot. When we came nigh, they opened to the right and left, and quite crossed the 
road. However, they let us pass through them without taking any notice, their open- 
ing being only chance; but our apprehensions made us interpret every thing against 
us. At last we arrived at our friend Jones’s again, very much fatigued, after walking 
thirty-two miles between two o’clock and half-after ten at night, through a road that 
every step we sunk up to the ankles, and it blowing and drifting snow all the way. 
Jones said he was glad to see us back, as he was sure we should meet with ill usage 
in that part of the country, as they had been watching for us some time; but said he 
found we were so deaf to his hints, that he did not like to say any thing, for fear we 
should have taken it ill. We drank a bottle of mulled Madeira wine, which refreshed 
us very much, and went to bed, and slept as sound as men could do that were very 
much fatigued.” 
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The 5th of March came, and Dr. Warren delivered the oration 
on the *“* Massacre.” It was the fifth celebration, — Lovell, Warren 
himself, Church, and Hancock had delivered orations on similar occa- 
sions. The Old South was crowded. The English officers gccupied 
the steps to the pulpit, and some of them were in it. Warren and 
his friends entered by a ladder on the outside. The officers did not 
interfere; and he went on with the address. It is pointed, vehement, 
but always ingenious in the determination to avoid an issue which 
could be called treasonable. Take this passage as a hint to these gen- 
tlemen around him, of what Warren and his friends were learning. 

‘Even the sending troops to put these acts in execution is not without advantages 
tous. The exactness and beauty of their discipline inspire our youth with ardor in 
the pursuit of military knowledge. Charles the Invincible taught Peter the Great the 
art of war. The battle of Pultowa convinced Charles of the proficiency Peter had 
made.”’ 

Here is one of the statements, undoubtedly true of Warren and his 
friends, that they were not seeking independence. There were men 
in that church who were. 

“But pardon me, my fellow-citizens: I know you want not zeal or fortitude. You 
will maintain your rights, or perish in the generous struggle. However difficult the 
combat, you will never decline it when freedom is the prize. An independence on 
Great Britain is not our aim. No: our wish is, that Britain and the Colonies may, 
like the oak and ivy, grow and increase in strength together. But, whilst the infat- 
uated plan of making one part of the empire slaves to the other is persisted in, the 
interest and safety of Britain, as well as the Colonies, require that the wise measures 
recommended by the Honorable the Continental Congress be steadily pursued, whereby 
the unnatural contest between a parent honored and a child beloved may probably 
be brought to such an issue as that the peace and happiness of both may be estab- 
lished upon a lasting basis. But if these pacifick measures are ineffectual, and it 
appears that the only way to safety is through fields of blood, I know you will not turn 
your faces from your foes, but will undauntedly press forward until tyranny is trod- 
den under foot, and you have fixed your adored Goddess Liberty fast by a Brunswick’s 
side on the American Throne.” 

George the Third and Liberty, like William and Mary, seated on 
an American throne, probably had their last appearance, even in 
prophecy, on that day. 

The end of the address is, — 


**Having redeemed your country, and secured the blessing to future generations, 
who, fired by your example, shall emulate your virtues, and learn from you the 
heavenly art of making millions happy with heartfelt joy, with transports all your 
own, you cry, The glorious work is done! then drop the mantle to some young Elisha, 
and take your seats with kindred spirits in your native skies.’’ 

Capt. Chapman of the Welch Fusileers sat on the pulpit-stairs. 
He drew from his pocket a handful of bullets as Warren spoke, and 
held them in view of the people round him. Warren did not pause, 
but dropped a white handkerchief on the bullets. The daily record 


is full of such pretty parables. 
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But the efforts of the patriots to keep off the issue were met, 
almost of course in a garrison-town, by the outrages of irresponsible 
soldiers. Every act of violence by them was, of course, put on record 
immediately. Here is a letter dated on the 12th of March: — 

MaRkcH 12, 1775. 

An honest countryman, Thomas Ditson of Billerica, was inquiring on Wednesday 
for a firelock. A soldier heard him, and told him he had one he would sell. Away 
goes the ignoramus, and after paying the soldier very honestly for the gun, which was 
only an old one without a lock, was walking off, when half a dozen seized him, and 
hurried the poor fellow away, under guard, for breach of the act against trading with 
the soldiers; and, after keeping him in duress all night, the next morning, instead of 
carrying him before a magistrate, who, on complaint, would have fined him, as has 
been the case in several instances, the officers condemned the man, without a hearing, 
to be tarred and feathered, which was accordingly executed. After stripping him 
naked, and covering him with tar and feathers, they mounted him upon a one-horse 
truck, and surrounding it with a guard of twenty soldiers with fixed bayonets, 
accompanied with all the drums and fifes of the regiment (Forty-seventh), and a 
number of officers, negroes, sailors, &c., exhibited him as a spectacle through the 
principal streets of the town. They fixed a label on his back, on which was written, 
““ AMERICAN Liberty, or a specimen of Democracy ;’’ and, to add to the insult, they 
played ‘‘ Yankee Doodle.”’ 

* O Britain! how art thou fallen ! ” 

What a wretched figure will the Boston expedition hereafter make on the his- 

torick page! 


The Billerica selectmen remonstrated to Gen. Gage in a well- 


written paper, which ends with ominous words : — 


“May it please your Excellency, we must tell you we are determined, if the inno- 
cent inhabitants of our country towns must be interrupted by soldiers in their lawful 
intercourse with the town of Boston, and treated with the most brutish ferocity, we 
shall hereafter use a different style from that of petition and complaint.’’ 


While March was speeding in this hopeless way on this side of the 
water, Franklin, unenlightened by any electric-telegrapn, was still 
making plans in London for an accommodation. Of all his work, 
nothing is finer than the conception and execution of the negotiation 
he then conducted, and, of all his writing, nothing better than the 
description of it which he wrote out at sea, before March was over, 
on his return to America. He left his place as representative of 
the Massachusetts Assembly to Arthur Lee. Bollan was the repre- 
sentative of the Council. 

No. 3 of * The Crisis,” an anonymous political pamphlet of the 
time, seemed too violent to be borne; and each House ordered that it 
should be burned by the hangman. Here is the description of the 
cremation : — , 


** Yesterday (March 6), No.3 of ‘ The Crisis,’ and a pamphlet with the same title, 
containing thoughts on American affairs, were burnt by the common hangman at 
Westminster Hall gate, pursuant to a unanimous order of the Houses of Lords and 
Commons. As soon as the condemned papers were burnt, a man threw into the fire 
‘The Address of both Houses of Parliament to his Majesty, declaring the Bostonians 
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in Actual Rebellion,’ likewise ‘The Address of the Bishops and Clergy assembled in 
Convocation.’ The sheriffs were much hissed for attending; and the populace 
diverted themselves with throwing the fire at each other. 

* And this day, at twelve o’clock, the sheriffs attended at the Royal Exchange for 
the above purpose; but, as soon as the fire was lighted, it was put out, and dead dogs 
and cats thrown at the officers. A fire was then made in Cornhill; and the execu- 
tioner did his duty. Sheriff Hart was wounded in the wrist, and Sheriff Plumer in 
the breast, by a brickbat. Mr, Gates, the city marshal, was dismounted, and with 
much difficulty saved his life.” 

This is the beginning, and perhaps worst passage in “ The Crisis,” 
No. 3. Whatever vehemence came into the American literature 
is certainly quite matched by their London brethren. It has proved 
to be quite true. 

“To THE KING. 

** Sir, — To follow you regularly through every step of a fourteen-years’ shameful 
and inglorious reign would be a task as painful as disagreeable, and far exceed the 
bounds of this paper. But we are called upon by the necessity of the times, the 
measures you are pursuing, by every principle of justice and self-preservation, and by 
the duty we owe to God and our country, to declare our sentiments (with a freedom 
becoming Englishmen) in some of those dreadful transactions and oppressions which 
the kingdom has labored under since the glory and lustre of England’s crown was 
doomed to fade upon your brow, and to point out to you, sir, your own critical and 
dangerous situation. 

Sir, it is not your rotten troop in the present House of Commons; it is not your 
venal, beggarly, pensioned Lords; it is not your polluted, canting, prostituted Bench 
of Bishops; it is not your whole set of abandoned ministers; nor your army of Scotch 
cut-throats, — that can protect you from the people’s rage, when driven by your oppres- 
sions, and, until now, unheard-of cruelties, to a state of desperation.’”’ 


The temper of London may be judged from the fact that John 
Wilkes was mayor. He had very little question about what was 
coming, and as little question about proclaiming it. On the 7th of 
February, on Lord North’s resolution for an address to the king to 
shut the Colonies out from the fisheries, Wilkes made a speech, which 
was printed in full in the Boston papers at the end of March. He 
closed in these prophetic words : — 


“Sir, this address is founded in injustice and cruelty. It is equally contrary to 
the sound maxims of true policy, and to the unerring rule of natural right. The 
Americans will defend their property and their liberties with the spirit of freemen, — 
with the spirit I hope we should. They will sooner declare themselves independent, 
and risk every consequence of such a contest, than submit to the yoke which admin- 
isiration is preparing for them. An address of so sanguinary a nature cannot fail of 
driving them to despair. They will see that you are preparing not only to draw the 
sword, but to burn the scabbard. You are declaring them rebels. Every idea of a 
reconciliation will vanish. They will pursue the most rigorous measures in their own 
defence. The whole continent will be dismembered from Great Britain, and the wide 
arch of the raised empire fall. But I hope the just vengeance of the people will 
overtake the author of the pernicious counsels, and the loss of the first province 
of the empire be speedily followed by the loss of the heads of those ministers who 
advised these wicked and fatal measures.” 


With the reading of this speech March went out in Boston. 
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THE WAY WE LIVE NOW. 


BY ANTHONY TROLLOPE, 


[From exclusive Advance Sheets for OLD AND NEW.] 


CHAPTER LXI. 


LADY MONOGRAM PREPARES FOR 
THE PARTY. 


WHEN the little conversation took 
place between Lady Monogram and 


Miss Longestaffe, as recorded in the. 


last chapter, Mr. Melmotte was in all 
his glory; and tickets for the enter- 
tainment were very precious. Gradu- 
ally their value subsided. Lady 
Monogram had paid very dear for 
hers, especially as the reception of 
Mr. Brehgert must be considered. 
But high prices were then being paid. 
A lady offered to take Marie Mel- 
motte into the country with her for a 
week; but this was before the elope- 
ment. Mr. Cohenlupe was asked out 
to dinner to meet two peers and a 
countess. Lord Alfred received vari- 
ous presents. A young lady gave a 
lock of her hair to Lord Nidderdale, 
although it was known that he was 
to marry Marie Melmotte. And 
Miles Grendall got back an I. O. U. 
of considerable nominal value from 
Lord Grasslough, who was anxious to 
accommodate two country cousins who 
were in London. Gradually the 
prices fell; not, at first, from any 
doubt in Melmotte, but through that 
customary re-action which may be 
expected on such occasions. But, at 
eight or nine o’clock on the evening 
of the party, the tickets were worth 
nothing. The rumor had then spread 
itself through the whole town, from 
Pimlico to Marylebone. Men coming 
home from clubs had told their wives. 


Ladies who had been in the park had 
heard it. Even the hairdressers had 
it; and ladies’ maids had been in- 
structed by the footmen and grooms 
who had been holding horses, and 
seated on the coach-boxes. It had 
got into the air, and had floated round 
dining-rooms and over toilet-tables. 

I doubt whether Sir Damask would 
have said a word about it to his wife 
as he was dressing for dinner, had he 
calculated what might be the result 
to himself. But he came home open 
mouthed, and made no calculation. 
“Have you heard what’s up, Ju?” 
he said, rushing half-dressed into his 
wife’s room. 

“ What is up?” 

“ Haven’t you been out?” 

“T was shopping, and that kind of 
thing. I don’t want to take that 
girl into the park. I’ve made a mis- 
take in having her here; but I mean 
to be seen with her as little as I can.” 

“ Be good natured, Ju, whatever 
you are.” 

“Oh, bother! I know what I’m 
about. What is it you mean?” 

“ They say Melmotte’s been found 
out.” 

“ Found out!” exclaimed Lady 
Monogram, stopping her maid in 
some arrangement which would not 
need to be continued in the event 
of her not going to the reception. 
— “What do you mean by found 
out?” 

“T don’t know exactly. There 
are a dozen stories told. It’s some- 
thing about that place he bought of 
old Longestaffe.” 
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“ Are the Longestaffes mixed up in 
it? I won’t have her here a day 
longer, if there is any thing against 
them.” 

“Don’t be an ass, Ju! There’s 
nothing against him, except that the 
poor old fellow hasn’t got a shilling 
of his money.” 

“ Then he’s ruined ; and there’s an 
end of them.” 

“Perhaps he will get it now. 
Some say that Melmotte has forged a 
receipt ; others, aletter. Some declare 
that he has manufactured a whole 
set of title-deeds. You remember 
Dolly ?” 

“Of course I know Dolly Longe- 
staffe,” said Lady Monogram, who 
had thought at one time that an alli- 
ance with Dolly might be convenient. 

“ They say he has found it all out. 
There was always something about 
Dolly more than fellows gave him 
credit for. At any rate, everybody 
says that Melmotte will be in quod 
before long.” 

“Not to-night, Damask !” 

“Nobody seems to know. Lupton 
was saying that the policemen would 
wait about in the room, like servants, 
till the emperor and the princes had 
gone away.” 

“Ts Mr. Lupton going?” 

“ He was to have been at the din- 
ner, but hadn’t made up bis mind 
whether he’d go or not when I saw 
him. Nobody seems to be quite cer- 
tain whether the emperor will go. 
Somebody said that a cabinet coun- 
cil was to be called to know what to 
do.” 

A cabinet council!” 

“ Why, you see it’s rather an awk- 
ward thing, letting the prince go to 
dine with a man, who, perhaps, may 
have been arrested, and taken to jail 
before dinner-time. That’s the worst 
part of it. Nobody knows.” 
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Lady Monogram waved her attend- 
ant away. She piqued herself upon 
having a French maid who could not 
speak a word of English, and was 
therefore quite careless what she said 
in the woman’s presence. But, of 
course, every thing she did say was 
repeated down stairs in some lan- 
guage that had become intelligible to 
the servants generally. Lady Mono- 
gram sat motionless for some time, 
while her husband, retreating to his 
own domain, finished his operations. 
“ Damask,” she said, when he re-ap- 
peared, “one thing is certain: we 
can’t go.” 

“ After you’ve made such a fuss 
about it!” 

“It is a pity having that girl here 
in the house. You know, don’t you, 
she’s going to marry one of these 
people ? ” 

“T heard about her marriage yes- 
terday. But Brehgert isn’t one of 
Melmotte’s set. They tell me that 
Brehgert isn’t a bad fellow, — a vulgar 
cad, and all that, but nothing wrong 
about him.” 

“He’s a Jew, and he’s seventy 
years old, and makes up horribly.” 

“What does it matter to you if 
he’s eighty? You are determined, 
then, you won’t go?” 

But Lady Monogram had by no 
means determined that she wouldn’t 
go. She had paid her price; and, with 
that economy which sticks to 4a 
woman always in the midst of her 
extravagances, she could not bear 
to lose the thing that she had 
bought. She cared nothing for Mel- 
motte’s villany, as regarded herself. 
That he was enriching himself by 
the daily plunder of the innocent, she 
had taken for granted since she had 
first heard of him. She had but a 
confused idea of any difference be- 
tween commerce and fraud. But 
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it would grieve her greatly to become 
known as one of an awkward squad 
of people who had driven to the door, 
and perhaps been admitted to some 
wretched gathering of wretched peo- 
ple, and not, after all, to have met 
the emperor and the prince. But 
then, should she hear on the next 
morning that the emperor and the 
princes, that the princesses and the 
duchesses, with the ambassadors, 
cabinet ministers, and proper sort of 
world generally, had all been there, 
that the world, in short, had ignored 
Melmotte’s villany, then would her 
grief be still greater. She sat down 
to dinner with her husband and Miss 
Longestaffe, and could not talk freely 
on the matter. Miss Longestaffe was 
still a guest of the Melmottes, al- 
though she had transferred herself to 
the Monograms for a day or two. 
And a horrible idea crossed Lady 
Monogram’s mind. What should she 
do with her friend Georgiana, if the 
whole Melmotte establishment were 
suddenly broken up? Of course 
Madame Melmotte would refuse to 
take the girl back if her husband 
were sent to jail. “I suppose you'll 
go,” said Sir Damask as the ladies 
left the room. 

“Of course we shall, in about an 
hour,” said Lady Monogram as she 
left the room, looking round at him, 
and rebuking him for his imprudence. 

“ Because, you know” —and then 
he called her back. “If you want 
me, I’ll stay, of course; but, if you 
don’t, I'll go down to the club.” 

“ How can I say yet? You needn’t 
mind the club to-night.” 

“ All right; only it’s a bore being 
here alone.” 

Then Miss Longestaffe asked what 
“wasup.” “Is there any doubt about 
our going to-night ?” 

“Tcan’tsay. I’m so harassed, that 
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I don’t know what I’m about. There 
seems to be a report that the emperor 
won’t be there.” 

“ Impossible ! ” 

“ It’s all very well to say impossible, 
my dear,” said Lady Monogram; 
“but still that’s what people are say- 
ing. You see, Mr. Melmotte is a 
very great man; but perhaps — some- 
thing else has turned up, so that he 
may be thrown over. Things of that 
kind do happen. You had better fin- 
ish dressing. I shall; but I sha’n’t 
make sure of going till I hear that 
the emperor is there.” Then she 
descended to her husband, whom she 
found forlornly consoling himself with 
a cigar. “ Damask,” she said, “ you 
must find out.” 

“ Find out what ?” 

“Whether the prince and the em- 
peror are there.” 

“Send John to ask,” suggested the 
husband. 

“‘ He would be sure to make a blun- 
der about it. If you’d go yourself, 
you’d learn the truth in a minute. 
Have a cab, —just go into the hall, 
and you'll soon know how it all is. 
I’d do it in a minute, if I were you.” 
Sir Damask was the most good- 
natured man in the world; but he did 
not like the job. ‘ What can be the 
objection ?” asked his wife. 

“Go to a man’s house, and find out 
whether a man’s guests are come, 
before you go yourself! Idon’t just 
see it, Ju.” 

“Guests! What nonsense! The 
emperor and all the royal family! As 
if it were like any other party. Such 
a thing, probably, never happened 
before, and never will happen again. 
If you don’t go, Damask, I must; 
and I will.” Sir Damask, after 
groaning and smoking for half a min- 
ute, said that he would go. He made 
many rethonstrances, — it was a con- 
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founded bore; he hated emperors, and 
- he hated princes ; he hated the whole 
box and dice of that sort of thing; 
he “ wished to goodness ” that he had 
dined at his club, and sent word up 
home that the affair was to be off. 
But at last he submitted, and allowed 
his wife to leave the room with the 
intention of sending foracab. The 
cab was sent for and announced; but 
Sir Damask would not stir till he had 
finished his big cigar. 

It was past ten when he left his 
own house. On arriving in Grosvenor 
Square, he could at once see that the 
party was going on. The house was 
illuminated; there was a concourse of 
servants round the door; and half the 
square was ulready blocked up with 
carriages. It was not without delay 
that he got to the door, and when 
there he saw the royal liveries. There 
was no doubt about the party. The 
emperor and the princes and the prin- 
cesses were all there. As far as Sir 
Damask could then perceive, the din- 
ner had been quite a success. But 
again there was a delay in getting 
away ; and it was nearly eleven before 
he could reach home. “It’s all right,” 
said he to his wife. “They’re there, 
safe enough.” 

“You are sure that the emperor is 
there.” 

** As sure as a man can be without 
having seen him.” 

Miss Longestaffe was present at 
this moment, and could not but resent 
what appeared to be a most unseemly 
slur cast upon her friends. “I don’t 
understand it at all,” she said. “Of 
course the emperor is there. Every- 
body has known for the last month 
that he was coming. What is the 
meaning of it, Julia?” 

“My dear, you must allow me to 
manage my own little affairs my own 
way. I dare say I am absurd; but I 
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have my reason. Now, Damask, if 
the carriage is there, we had better 
start.” The carriage was there, and 
they did start; and with a delay 
which seemed unprecedented, even to 
Lady Monogram, who was accustomed 
to these things, they reached the door. 
There was a great crush in the hall, 
and people were coming down stairs. 
But at lust they made their way into 
the room above, and found that the 
Emperor of China and all the royalties 
had been there, but had taken their 
departure. 

Sir Damask put the ladies into the 
carriage, and went at once to his club. 


CHAPTER LXIL 
THE PARTY. 


Lapy Monoecram retired from Mr. 
Melmotte’s house in disgust, as soon 
as she was able to escape; but we 
must return to it for a short time. 
When the guests were once in the 
drawing-room, the immediate sense 
of failure passed away. The crowd 
never became so thick as had been 
anticipated. They who were know- 
ing in such matters had declared that 
the people would not be able to get 
themselves out of the room till three 
or four o’clock in the morning, and 
that the carriages would not get them- 
selves out of the square till breakfast- 
time. With a view to this kind of 
thing, Mr. Melmotte had been told 
that he must provide a private means 
of escape for his illustrious guests; 
and with a considerable sacrifice of 
walls, and general house arrange- 
ments, this had been done. No such 
gathering as was expected took place, 
but still the rooms became fairly full; 
and Mr. Melmotte was able to console 
himself with the feeling that nothing 
certainly fatal had as yet occurred. 
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There can be no doubt that the 
greater part of the people assembled 
did believe that their host had com- 
mitted some great fraud which might 


probably bring him under the arm of 


When such rumors are 
spread abroad, they are always 
believed. There is an excitement 
and a pleasure in believing them. 
Reasonable hesitation at such a 
moment is dull and phlegmatic. If 
the accused one be near enough to 
ourselves to make the accusation a 
matter of personal pain, of course we 
disbelieve; but, if the distance be 
beyond this, we are almost ready to 
think that any thing may be true of 
anybody. In this case, nobody really 
loved Melmotte, and everybody did 
believe. It was so probable that 
such a man should have done some- 
thing horrible! It was only hoped 
that the fraud might be great and 
horrible enough. 

Melmotte himself, during that part 


the law. 


of the evening which was passed up 


stairs kept himself in the close 
vicinity of royalty. He behaved cer- 
tainly very much better than he 
would have done had he had no 
weight at his heart. He made few 
attempts at beginning any conversa- 
tion, and answered, at any rate with 
brevity, when he was addressed. 
With scrupulous care he ticked off on 
his memory the names of those who 
had come, and whom he knew, think- 
ing that their presence indicated a 
verdict of acquittal from them on the 
evidence already before them. Seeing 
the members of the government all 
there, he wished that he had come 
forward in Westminster as a Liberal. 
And he freely forgave those omissions 
of royalty as to which he had been so 
angry at the India Office, seeing that 
not a prince or princess was lacking 
of those who were expected. He 
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could turn his mind to all this, 
although he knew how great was his 
danger. Many things occurred to 
him as he stood, striving to smile as 
a host should smile. It might be the 
case that half a dozen detectives were 
already stationed in his own hall, — 
perhaps one or two, well dressed, in 
the very presence of royalty, — ready 
to arrest him as soon as the guests 
were gone, watching him now lest 
he should escape. But he bore the 
burden, and smiled. He had always 
lived with the consciousness that 
such a burden was on him, and might 
crush him at any time. He had 
known that he had to run these risks. 
He had told himself a thousand times, 
that, when the dangers came, dangers 
alone should never cow him. He 
had always endeavored to go as near 
the wind as he could, to avoid the 
heavy hand-of the criminal law of 
whatever country he inhabited. He 
had studied the criminal laws, so that 
he might be sure in his reckonings; 
but he had always felt that he might 
be carried by circumstances into 
deeper waters than he intended to 
enter. As the soldier who leads a 
forlorn hope, or as the diver who 
goes down for pearls, or as the 
searcher for wealth on fever-breeding 
coasts, knows, that, as his gains may 
be great, so are his perils, Melmotte 
had been aware that in his life, as it 
opened itself out to him, he might 
come to terrible destruction. He had 
not always thought, or even hoped, 
that he would be as he was now, so 
exalted as to be allowed to entertain 
the very biggest ones of the earth; 
but the greatness had grown upon 
him, and so had the danger. He 
could not now be as exact as he had 
been. He was prepared himself to 
bear all mere ignominy with a tran- 
quil mind, to disregard any shouts 
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of reprobation which might be 
uttered, and to console himself, when 
the bad quarter of an hour should 
come, with the remembrance that he 
had garnered up a store sufficient for 
future wants, and placed it beyond 
the reach of his enemies. But as his 
intellect opened up to him new 
schemes, and as his ambition got the 
better of his prudence, he gradually 
fell from the security which he had 
preconceived, and became aware that 
he might have to bear worse than 
ignominy. 

Perhaps never in his life had he 
studied his own character and his own 
conduct more accurately, or made 
sterner resolves, than he did as he 
stood there, smiling, bowing, and 
acting without impropriety the part 
of host to an emperor. No, he could 
not run away. He soon made him- 
self sure of that. He had risen too 
high to be a successful fugitive, even 
should he succeed in getting off 


before hands were laid upon him. 
He must bide his ground, if only that 
he might not at once confess his own 
guilt by flight; and he would do so 


with courage. Looking back at the 
hour or two that had just passed, he 
was aware that he had allowed him- 
self not only to be frightened in the 
dinner-room, but also to seem to be 
frightened. The thing had come 
upon him unawares, and he had been 
untrue to himself. He acknowledged 
that. He should not have asked 
those questions of Mr. Todd and Mr. 
Beauclerk, and should have been 
more good-humored than usual with 
Lord Alfred in discussing those 
empty seats. But for spilt milk 
there is no remedy. The blow had 
come upon him too suddenly, and he 
had faltered. But he would not 
falter again. Nothing should cow 
him, — no touch from a policeman, no 
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warrant from a magistrate, no defal- 
cation of friends, no scorn in the city, 
no solitude in the West End. He 
would go down among the electors 
to-morrow, and would stand his 
ground, as though all with him were 
right. Men should know at any rate 
that he had a heart within his bosom, 
And he confessed also to himself that 
he had sinned in that matter of arro- 
gance. He could see it now, as so 
many of us do see the faults which 
we have committed, which we strive, 
but in vain, to discontinue, and which 
we never confess, except to our own 
bosoms. The task which he had im- 
posed on himself, and to which cir- 
cumstances had added weight, had 
been very hard to bear. He should 
have been good-humored to these 
great ones whose society he had 
gained. Heshould have bound these 
people to him by a feeling of kind- 
ness, as well as by his money. He 
could see it all now. And he could 
see, too, that there was no help for 
spilt milk. I think he took some 
pride in his own confidence as to his 
own courage, as he stood there turn- 
ing it all over in his mind. Very 
much might be suspected; some- 
thing might be found out: but the 
task of unravelling it all would not 
be easy. It is the small vermin and 
the little birds that are trapped at 
once; but wolves and vultures can 
fight hard before they are caught. 
With the means which would still be 
at his command, let the worst come 
to the worst, he could make a strong 
fight. When a man’s frauds have 
been enormous, there is a certain 
safety in their very diversity and pro- 
portions. Might it not be that the 
fact that these great ones of the 
earth had been his guests should 
speak in his favor? A man who had 
in very truth had the real Brother of 
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the Sun dining at his table could 
hardly be sent into the dock, and then 
sent out of it like a common felon. 

Madame Melmotte during the even- 
ing stood at the top of her own stairs 
with a chair behind her, on which she 
could rest herself for a moment when 
any pause took place in the arrivals. 
She had, of course, dined at the table, 
or, rather, sat there, but had been 
so placed that no duty had devolved 
upon her. She had heard no word of 
the rumors, and would, probably, be 
the last person in that house to hear 
them. It never occurred to her to 
see whether the places down the table 
were full, orempty. She sat with her 
large eyes fixed on the Majesty of 
China, and must have wondered at 
her own destiny at finding herself 
with an emperor and princes to look 
at. From the dining-room she had 
gone, when she was told to go, up to 
the drawing-room, and had there per- 
formed her task, longing only for the 
comfort of her bedroom. She, I think, 
had but small sympathy with her 
husband in all his work, and but little 
understanding of the position in which 
she had been placed. Money she 
liked, and comfort, and perhaps dia- 
monds and fine dresses ; but she can 
hardly have taken pleasure in duch- 
esses, or have enjoyed the company of 
the emperor. From the beginning of 
the Melmotte era, it had been an 
understood thing that no one spoke to 
Madame Melmotte. 

Marie Melmotte had declined a seat 
at the dinner-table. This, at first, had 
been cause of quarrel between her and 
her father, as he desired to have her 
seen next to young Lord Nidderdale, 
as being acknowledged to be betrothed 
to him. But, since the journey to 
Liverpool, he had said nothing on the 
subject. He still pressed the engage- 
ment, but thought now that less pub- 
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licity might be expedient. She was, 
however, in the drawing-room, stand- 
ing at first by Madame Melmotte, and 
afterwards retreating among the crowd. 
To some ladies she was a person of 
interest, as the young woman who had 
lately run away under such strange 
circumstances; but no spoke to her, 
till she saw a girl whom she herself 
knew, and whom she addressed, pluck- 
ing up all her courage for the occasion. 
This was Hetta Carbury, who had 
been brought hither by her mother. 
The tickets for Lady Carbury and 
Hetta had, of course, been sent before 
the elopement ; and also, as a matter 
of course, no reference had been made 
to them by the Melmotte family after 
the elopement. Lady Carbury her- 
self was anxious that that affair 
should not be considered as having 
given cause for any personal quarrel 
between, herself and Mr. Melmoite, 
and in her difficulty had consulted 
Mr. Broune. (Mr. Broune was the 
staff on which she leant at present in 
all her difficulties.) Mr. Broune was 
going to the dinner. All this, of 
course, took place while Melmotte’s 
name was as yet unsullied as snow. 
Mr. Broune saw no reason why Lady 
Carbury should not take advantage 
of her tickets. These invitations were 
simply tickets to see the emperor sur- 
rounded by the princes. The young 
lady’s elopement is “no affair of 
yours,” Mr. Broune had said. “I 
should go, if it were only for the sake 
of showing that you did not consider 
yourself to be implicated in the mat- 
ter.” Lady Carbury did as she was ad- 
vised, and took her daughter with her. 
“Nonsense!” said the mother, when 
Hetta objected. “Mr. Broune sees 
it quite in the right light. This is a 
grand demonstration in honor of the 
emperor, rather than a private party ; 
and we have done nothing to offend 
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the Melmottes. You know you wish 
to see the emperor.” A few minutes 
before they started from Welbeck 
Street, a note came from Mr. Broune, 
written in pencil, and sent from Mel- 
motte’s house by a commissioner. 
“Don’t mind what you hear, but 
come. .I am here, and, as faras I can 
see, it is all right. The E is beauti- 
ful, and P’s are as thick as blackber- 
ries.” Lady Carbury, who had not 
been in the way of hearing the reports, 
understood nothing of this; but of 
course she went. And Hetta went 
with her. 

Hetta was standing alone in a cor- 
ner, near to her mother, who was 
talking to Mr. Booker, with her eyes 
fixed on the awful tranquillity of the 
emperor’s countenance, when Marie 
Melmotte timidly crept up to her, and 
asked her how she was. Hetta, prob- 
ably, was not very cordial to the poor 
girl, being afraid of her, partly as the 
daughter of the great Melmotte, and 
partly as the girl with whom, her 
brother had failed to run away; but 
Marie was not rebuked by this. “I 
hope you won’t be angry with me for 
speaking to you.”  Hetta smiled 
more graciously. She could not be 
angry with the girl for speaking to 
her, feeling that she was there as the 
guest of the girl’s mother. “ I sup- 
pose you know about your brother,” 
said Marie, whispering, with her eyes 
turned to the ground. 

“T have heard about it,” said Hetta. 
“ He never told me himself.” 

“Qh, I do so wish that I knew the 
truth! I know nothing. Of course, 
Miss Carbury, I love him. I do love 
him so dearly! I hope you don’t 
think I would have done it if I hadn’t 
loved him better than anybody in the 
world. Don’t you think that if a girl 
loves a man, really loves him, that 
ought to go before every thing?” 
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This was a question that Hetta was 
hardly prepared to answer. She felt 
quite certain, that, under no circum- 
stances, would she run away with a 
man. “I don’t quite know. It is so 
hard to say,” she replied. 

“T do. What’s the good of any 
thing if you’re to be broken-hearted ? 
I don’t care what they say of me, or 
what they do to me, if he would only 
be true to me. Why doesn't he 
let me know something about it?” 
This, also, was a question difficult to 
be answered. Since that horrid morn- 
ing on which Sir Felix had stumbled 
home drunk, — which was now four 
days since, —he had not left the house 
in Welbeck Street till this evening. 
He had gone out a few minutes be- 
fore Lady Carbury had started; but 
up to that time he had almost kept 
his bed. He would not get up till 
dinner-time, would come down after 
some half-dressed fashion, and then 
get back to his bedroom, where he 
would smoke, and drink brandy and 
water, and complain of headache. 
The theory was, that he was ill; but 
he was, in fact, utterly cowed, and did 
not dare to show himself at his usual 
haunts. He was aware that he had 
quarrelled at the club, aware that all 
the world knew of his intended jour- 
ney to Liverpool, aware that he had 
tumbled about the streets intoxicated. 
He had not dared to show himself; 
and the feeling had grown upon him 
from day to day. Now, fairly worn 
out by his confinement, he had crept 
out, intending, if possible, to find con- 
solation with Ruby Ruggles. “Do 
tell me. Where is he?” pleaded 
Marie. 

“He has not been very well 
lately.” 

“Ishe ill? Oh, Miss Carbury, do 
tell me! You can understand what 
it is to love him as I do; can’t you?” 
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“ He has been ill. 
better now.” 

“Why does he not come to me, or 
send to me, or let me know some- 
thing? It is cruel, is it not? Tell 
me, — you must know, — does he 
really care for me?” 

Hetta was exceedingly perplexed. 
The real feeling betrayed by the girl 
recommended her. Hetta could not 
but sympathize with the affection man- 
ifested for her own brother, though she 
could hardly understand the want of 
reticence displayed by Marie in thus 
speaking of her love to one who was 
almost a stranger. “ Felix hardly ever 
talks about himself to me,” she said. 

“Tf he doesn’t care for me, there 
shall be an end of it,” Marie said 
very gravely. “If I only knew. If 
I thought that he loved me, I’d go 
through—oh! all the world for him. 
Nothing that papa could say should 
stop me. That’s my feeling about it. 
I have never talked to any one but 
you about it. Isn’t that strange? I 
haven’t a person to talk to. That’s 
my feeling, and I’m not a bit ashamed 
of it. There’s no disgrace in being 
in love; but it’s very bad to get 
married without being in love. That’s 
what I think.” 

“Tt is bad,’’ said Hetta, thinking 
of Roger Carbury. 

“But if Felix doesn’t care for 
me!” continued Marie, sinking her 
voice to a low whisper, but still mak- 
ing her words quite audible to her- 
companion. Now, Hetta was strongly 
of opinion that her brother did not 
in the least “care for” Marie Mel- 
motte, and that it would be very 
much for the best that Marie Mel- 
motte should know the truth. But 
she had not that sort of strength 
which would have enabled her to tell 
it. “Tell me just what you think,” 
said Marie. Hetta was still silent. 


I think he is 
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Then I must give him 


“ Ah, I see! 
up, eh?” 

“ What can I say, Miss Melmotte ? 
Felix never tells me. He is my 
brother; and, of course, I love you 
for loving him.” This was almost 
more than Hetta meant; but she felt 
herself constrained to say some gra- 
cious word. 

“Do you? Oh, I wish you did! 
I should so like to be loved by you! 
Nobody loves me, I think. That man 
there wants to marry me. Do you 
know him? He is Lord Nidderdale. 
He is very nice; but he does not love 
me any more than he loves you. 
That’s the way with men. It isn’t 
the way with me. I would go with 
Felix, and slave for him if he were 
poor. Is it all to be over, then? You 
will give him a message from me?” 
Hetta, doubting as to the propriety 
of the promise, promised that she 
would. “Just tell him I want to 
know; that’s all. I want to know. 
You'll understand. I want to know 
the real truth. I suppose I do know 
itnow. Then I shall not care what 
happens to me. It will be all the 
same. I suppose I shall marry that 
young man, though it will be very 
bad. I shall just be as if I hadn’t 
any self of my own at all. But he 
ought to send me word, after all that 
has passed. Do not you think he 
ought to send me word?” 

“ Yes, indeed!” 

“You tell him, then,” said Marie, 
nodding her head as she crept away. 

Nidderdale had been observing her 
while she had been talking to Miss 
Carbury. He had heard the rumor, 
and, of course, felt that it behooved 
him to be on his guard more specially 
than any one else. But he had not 
believed what he had heard. That 
men should be thoroughly immoral, 
that they should gamble, get drunk, 
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run into debt, and make love to other 
men’s wives, was to him a matter 
of every-day life. Nothing of that 
kind shocked him at all. But he was 
not as yet quite old enough to believe 
in swindling. It had been impossible 
to convince him that Miles Grendall 
had cheated at cards; and the idea 
that Mr. Melmotte had forged was 
as improbable and shocking to him 
as that an officer should run away in 
battle. Common soldiers, he thought, 
might do that sort of thing. He had 
almost fallen in love with Marie when 
he saw her last, and was inclined to 
feel the more kindly to her now be- 
cause of the hard things that were 
being said about her father. And 
yet he knew that he must be careful. 
If “he came a cropper ” in this mat- 
ter, it would be such an awful crop- 
per! “ How do you like the party ?” 
he said to Marie. 

“T don’t like it at all, my lord. 
How do you like it?” 
I think the 


“ Very much, indeed. 
emperor is the greatest fun I ever 


saw. Prince Frederic,” one of the 


German princes who was staying at 
the time among his English cousins, 
— “Prince Frederic says that he’s 
stuffed with hay, and that he’s made 
up fresh every morning at a shop in 
the Haymarket.” 

“ I’ve seen him talk.” 

“He opens his mouth, of course. 
There is machinery as well as hay. I 
think he’s the grandest old buffer out, 
and I’m awfully glad that I’ve dined 
with him. I couldn’t make out 
whether he really put any thing to 
eat into his jolly old mouth.” 

“Of course he did.” 

_“Have you been thinking about 
what we were talking about the other 
day?” 

“No, my lord, I haven’t thought 
about it since. Why should I?” 
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“Well, it’s a sort of thing that 
people do think about, you know.” 

“ You don’t think about it.” 

“Don’t I? I’ve been thinking 
about nothing else the last three 
months.” 

“You've been thinking whether 
you’d get married or not.” 

“That’s what I mean,” said Lord 
Nidderdale. 

“Tt isn’t what I mean, then.” 

“T’ll be shot if I can understand 
you.” 

“Perhaps not. And you never 
will understand me. Oh, goodness! 
they’re all going, and we must get 
out of the way. Is that Prince 
Frederic, who told you about the 
hay? He is handsome, isn’t he? 
And who is that in the violet dress, 
with all the pearls? ” 

“That’s the Princess Dwarza.” 

“Dear me! isn’t it odd, having a 
lot of people in one’s own house, and 
not being able to speak a word to 
them? I don’t think it’s at all nice. 
Good-night, my lord. I’m glad you 
like the emperor.” 

And then the people went; and, 
when they had all gone, Melmotte 
put his wife and daughter into his 
own carriage, telling them that he 
would follow them on foot to Bruton 
Street, when he had given some last 
directions to the people who were 
putting out the lights, and extin- 
guishing generally the embers of 
the entertainment. He had looked 
round for Lord Alfred, taking care to 
avoid the appearance of searching; 
but Lord Alfred had gone. Lord 
Alfred was one of those who knew 
when to leave a falling house. Mel- 
motte at the moment thought of all 
that he had done for Lord Alfred, and 
it was something of the real venom of 
ingratitude that stung him at the 
moment, rather than this additional 
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sign of coming evil. He was more 
than ordinarily gracious as he put 
his wife into the carriage, and re- 
marked, that, considering all things, 
the party had gone off very well. “I 
only wish it could have been done a 
little cheaper,” he said, laughing. 
Then he went back into the house, 
and up into the drawing-rooms, which 
were now utterly deserted. Some of 
the lights had been put out, but the 
men were busy in the rooms below; 
and he threw himself into the chair 
in which the emperor had sat. It 
was wonderful that he should come to 
such a fate as this; that he, the 
boy out of the gutter, should enter- 
tain at his own house, in London, 
a Chinese emperor and English and 
German royalty, and that he 
should do so almost with a rope 
round his neck. Even if this were 
to be the end of it all, men would at 
any rate remember him. The grand 
dinner which he had given before he 


was put into prison would ‘live in 
history. And it would be remem- 
bered, too, that he had been the 
Conservative candidate for the great 
borough of Westminster, perhaps, even, 


the elected member. He, too, in 
his manner, assured himself that a 
great part of him would escape ob- 
livion. “Non omnis moriar,” in 
some language of his own, was 
chanted by him within his own 
breast, as he sat there looking out 
on his own magnificent suite of 
rooms from the arm-chair which had 
been consecrated by the use of an 
emperor. 

No policeman had come to trouble 
him yet. No hint that he would be 
“wanted” had been made to him. 
There was no tangible sign that 
things were not to go on as they 
went before. Things would be ex- 
actly as they were before, but for the 
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absence of those guests from the 
dinner-table, and for the words which 
Miles Grendall had spoken. Had he 
not allowed himself to be terrified by 
shadows? Of course he had known 
that there must be such shadows. 
His life had been made dark by simi- 
Jar clouds before now; and he had 
lived through the storms which had 
followed them. He was thoroughly 
ashamed of the weakness which had 
overcome him at the dinner-table, 
and of that palsy of fear which he 
had allowed himself to exhibit. 
There should be no more shrinking 
such as that. When people talked 
of him, they should say that he was 
at least a man. 

As this was passing through his 
mind, a head was pushed in through 
one of the doors, and immediately 
withdrawn. It was his secretary. 
“Ts that you, Miles?” he said. 
“Come in! I’m just going home, and 
came up here to see how the empty 
rooms would look after they were 
all gone. What became of your fa- 
ther?” 

“T suppose he went away.” 

* T suppose he did,” said Melmotte, 
unable to hinder himself from throw- 
ing a certain tone of scorn into his 
voice, as though proclaiming the fate 
of his own house, and the consequent 
running-away of the rat. “It went 
off very well, I think.” 

“Very well,’ said Miles, still 
standing at the door. There had 
been a few words of consultation be- 
tween him and his father, —only a 
very. few words. “ You’d better see 
it out to-night, as you’ve had a reg- 
ular salary, and all that. I shall 
hook it. I sha’n’t go near him to- 
morrow till I find out how things are 
going. By G , I’ve had about 
enough of him.” But hardly enough 
of his money, or it may be pre- 
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sumed that Lord Alfred would have 
“hooked it” sooner. 

“Why don’t you come in, and 
not stand there?” said Melmotte. 
“There’s no emperor here now for 
you to be afraid of.” 

“T’m afraid of nobody,” said Miles, 
walking into the middle of the 
room. 

“Nor am I. What’s one man that 
another man should be afraid of him? 
We’ve got to die, and there’ll be an 
end of it, I suppose.” 

“That’s about it,” said Miles, 
hardly following the working of his 
master’s mind. 

“T shouldn’t care how soon. When 
a man has worked as I have done, he 
gets about tired at my age. I sup- 
pose I’d better be down at the 
committee-room about ten to-mor- 
row ?” 

“ That’s the best, I should say.” 

“You'll be there by that time?” 
Miles Grendail assented slowly, and 
with imperfect assent. “And tell 
your father he might as well be there 
as early as convenient.” 

“ All right,” said Miles as he took 
his departure. 

“Curs!” said Melmotte almost 
aloud. “They neither of them will 
be there. If any evil can be done to 
me by treachery and desertion, they 
will do it.” Then it occurred to him 
to think whether the Grendall article 
had been worth all the money that he 
had paid for it. “Curs!” he said 
again. He walked down into the 
hall, and through the banqueting- 
room, and stood at the place where 
he himself had sat. What a scene it 
had been! and how frightfully low his 
heart had sunk within him! It had 
been the defection of the lord-mayor 
that had hit him hardest. “ What 
cowards they are!” ‘The men went 


on with their work, not noticing him, 
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and probably not knowing him. The 
dinner had been done by contract; 
and the contractor’s foreman was there. 
The care of the house and the altera- 
tions had been confided to another 
contractor; and his foreman was wait- 
ing to see the place locked up. A 
confidential clerk who had been with 
Melmotte for years, and who knew 
his ways, was there, also, to guard 
the property. “Good-night, Croll,” he 
said to the man in German. Croll 
touched his hat, and bade him good- 
night. Melmotte listened anxiously 
to the tone of the man’s voice, trying 
to catch from it some indication of 
the mind within. Did Croll know of 
these rumors; and, if so, what did he 
think of them? Croll had known 
him in some perilous circumstances 
before, and had helped him through 
them. He paused a moment, as 
though he would ask a question, but 
resolved at last that silence would 


be safest. ‘“‘ You'll see every thing 
safe, eh, Croll?” Croll said that 
he would see every thing safe; 


and Melmotte passed out into the 
square. 

He had not far to go, round through 
Berkeley Square, into Bruton Street ; 
but he stood for a few moments look- 
ing up at the bright stars. If he 
could be there, in one of those un- 
known distant worlds, with all his 
present intellect, and none of his 
present burdens, he would, he thought, 
do better than he had done here on 
earth. If he could even now put 
put himself down nameless, fameless, 
and without possessions, in some 
distant corner of the world, he could, 
he thought, do better. But he was 
Augustus Melmotte ; and he must bear 
his burdens, whatever they were, to 
the end. He could reach no place so 
distant but that he would be known 
and traced. 














.CHAPTER LXIII. 


MR. MELMOTTE ON THE DAY OF 
THE ELECTION. 


No election of a member of par- 
liament by ballot in a borough so 
large as that of Westminster had as 
yet been achieved in England since 
the ballot had been established by 
law. Men who heretofore had known, 
or thought that they knew, how elec- 
tions would go, who counted up prom- 
ises, told off professed enemies, and 
weighed the doubtful ones, now con- 
fessed themselves to be in the dark. 
Three days since, the odds had been 
considerably .in Melmotte’s favor; 
but this had come from the reputa- 
tion attached to his name, rather than 
from any calculation as to the politics 
of the voters. Then Sunday had in- 
tervened. On the Monday Melmotte’s 
name had continued to go down in 
the betting from morning to evening. 
Early in the day his supporters had 
thought little of this, attributing the 
fall to that vacillation which is cus- 
tomary in such matters; but, towards 
the latter part of the afternoon, the 
tidings from the city had been in 
everybody’s mouth; and Melmotte’s 
committee-room had been almost de- 
serted. At six o'clock, there were 
some who suggested that his name 
should be withdrawn. No such sug- 
gestion, however, was made to him — 
perhaps, because no one dared to 
make it. On the Monday evening, 
all work and strategy for the election, 
as regarded Melmotte and his party, 
died away; and the interest of the 
hour was turned to the dinner. 

But Mr. Alf’s supporters were very 
‘busy. There had been a close con- 
sultation among a few of them as to 
what should be done by their com- 
mittee as to these charges against 
the opposite candidate. In “The Pul- 
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pit” of that evening, an allusion had 
been made to the affair, which was, 
of course, sufficiently intelligible to 
those who were immediately ‘con- 
cerned in the matter, but which had 
given no name, and mentioned no 
details. Mr. Alf explained that this 
had been put in by the sub-editor, 
and that it only afforded such news 
as the paper was bound to give to the 
public. He himself pointed out the 
fact that no note of triumph had been 
sounded, and that the rumor had not 
been connected with the election. 
One old gentleman was of opinion 
that they were bound to make the 
most of it. “It’s no more than we’ve 
all believed all along,” said the old 
gentleman; “and why are we to let 
a fellow like that get the seat, if we 
can keep him out?” He was of opin- 
ion that every thing should be done 
to make the rumor, with all its ex- 
aggerations, as public as possible, so 
that there should be no opening for 
an indictment for libel; and the clever 
old gentleman was full of devices by 
which this might be effected. But 
the committee generally was averse 
to fight in this manner. Public 
opinion has its bar, as well as the 
law-courts. If, after all, Melmotte 
had committed no fraud, or, as was 
much more probable, should not be 
convicted of fraud, then it would 
be said that the accusation had been 
forged for purely electioneering pur- 
poses; and there might be arebound, 
which would pretty well crush all 
those who had been concerned. In- 
dividual gentlemen could, of course, 
say what they pleased to individual 
voters; but it was agreed, at last, that 
no overt use should be made of 
the rumors by Mr. Alf’s committee. 
In regard to other matters, they who 
worked under the committee were 
busy enough. The dinner to the em- 
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peror was turned into ridicule; and 
the electors were asked whether they 
felt themselves bound to return a gen- 
tleman out of the city to parliament, 
because he had offered to spend a for- 
tune on entertaining all the royalties 
then assembled in London. There 
was very much said on placards, and 
published in newspapers, to the dis- 
credit of Melmotte; but nothing was 
so printed which would not have ap- 
peared with equal venom, had the 
recent rumors never been sent out 
from the city. At twelve o’clock at 
night, when Mr. Alf’s committee-room 
was being closed, and when Melmotte 
was walking home to bed, the gen- 
eral opinion at the clubs was very 
much in favor of Mr. Alf. ° 
On the next morning Melmotte was 
up before eight. As yet no police- 
man had called for him, nor had any 
official intimation reached him that 
an accusation was to be brought 
against him. On coming down from 
his bedroom, he at once went into 
the back-parlor on the ground-floor, 
which Mr. Longestaffe called his 
study, and which Mr. Melmotte had 
used, since he had been in Mr. Longe- 
staffe’s house, for the work which he 
did at home. He would be there 
often early in the morning, and often 
late at night, after Lord Alfred had 
left him. There were two heavy 
desk-tables in the room, furnished 
with drawers down to the ground. 
One of these the owner of the house 
had kept locked for his own purposes. 
When the bargain for the temporary 
letting of the house had been made, 
Mr. Melmotte and Mr. Longestaffe 
were close friends. Terms for the 
purchase of Pickering had just been 
made, and no cause for suspicion had 
as yet arisen. Every thing between 
the two gentlemen had been managed 
with the greatest ease. Oh, dear, 


yes! Mr. Longestaffe could come 
whenever he pleased. He, Melmotte, 
always left the house at ten, and never 
returned till six. The ladies would 
never enter that room. The servants 
were to regard Mr. Longestaffe quite 
as master of the house, as far as that 
room was concerned. If Mr. Longe- 
staffe could spare it, Mr. Melmotte 
would take the key of one of the 
tables. The matter was arranged 
very pleasantly. 

Mr. Melmotte, on entering the room, 
bolted the door, and then, sitting at 
his own table, took certain papers out 
of the drawers, —a bundle of letters, 
and another of small documents. 
From these, with very little examina- 
tion, he took three or four, —two or 
three, perhaps, from each. These he 
tore into very small fragments, and 
burned the bits, holding them over a 
gas-burner, and letting the ashes fall 
into a large china plate. Then he 
blew the ashes into the yard through 
the open window. This he did to all 
these documents but one. This one he 
put bit by bit into his mouth, chew- 
ing the paper into a pulp till he swal- 
lowed it. When he had done this, and 
had re-locked his own drawers, he 
walked across to the other table, Mr. 
Longestaffe’s table, and pulled the 
handle of one of the drawers. It 
opened ; and then, without touching 
the contents, he again closed it. He 
then knelt down, and examined the 
lock, and the hole above, into which 
the bolt of the lock ran. Having 


done this, he again closed the drawer, | 


drew back the bolt of the door, and, 
seating himself at his own desk, rang 
the bell, which was close to hand. 
The servant found him writing let- 
ters, after his usual hurried fashion, 
and was told that he was ready for 
breakfast. He always breakfasted 
alone, with a heap of newspapers 
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around him; and so he did on this 
day. Hesoon found the paragraph 
alluding to himself in “The Pulpit,” 
and read it without 2 quiver in his 
face, or the slightest change in his 
color. There was no one to see him 
now; but he was acting under a 
resolve, that at no moment, either 
when alone, or in a crowd, or when 
suddenly called upon for words, not 
even when the policemen with their 
first hints of arrest should come 
upon him, would he betray himself 
by the working of a single muscle, or 
the loss of a drop of blood from his 
heart. He would go through it, 


always armed, without a sign of ° 


shrinking. It had to be done, and 
he would do it. 

At: ten he walked down to the 
central committee-room at Whitehall 
Place. He thought that he would 
face the world better by walking than 
if he were taken in his own brough- 
am. He gave orders that the car- 
riage should be at the committee-room 
at eleven, and wait an hour for him, 
if he was not there. He went along 
Bond Street and Piccadilly, Regent 
Street, and through Pall Mall, to 
Charing Cross, with the blandly tri- 
umphant smile of a man who had 
successfully entertained the great 
guest of the day. As he got near 
the club, he met two or three men 
whom he knew, and bowed to them. 
They returned his bow graciously 
enough; but not one of them stopped 
to speak to him. Of one he knew 
that he would have stopped, had it 
not been for the rumor. Even after 
the man had passed on, he was careful 
to show no displeasure on his face. 
He would take it all as it would come, 
and still be the blandly triumphant 
merchant prince, as long as the 
police would allow him. He proba- 
bly was not aware how very different 
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was the part he was now playing 
from that which he had assumed at 
the India office. 

At the committee-room he only 
found a few understrappers, and was 
informed that every thing was going 
on regularly. The electors were bal- 
loting; but with the ballot, so said 
the leader of the understrappers, 
there never was any excitement. 
The men looked half frightened, as 
though they did not quite know 
whether they ought to seize their 
candidate, and hold him till the 
constable came. They certainly had 
not expected to see him there. “Has 
Lord Alfred been here?” Melmotte 
asked, standing in the inner room, 
with his back to the empty grate. 
No, Lord Alfred had not been there. 
“Nor Mr. Grendall ?” The senior un- 
derstrapper knew that Melmotte would 
have asked for “ his secretary,” and not 
for Mr. Grendall, but for the rumors. 
It is so hard not to tumble into Scylla, 
when you are avoiding Charybdis. 
Mr. Grendall had not been there; 
indeed, nobody had been there. 
“Tn fact, there is nothing more to be 
done, I suppose ?” said Mr. Melmotte. 
The senior understrapper thought 
that there was nothing more to be 
done. He left word that his brough- 
am should be sent away, and strolled 
out again on foot. 

He went up into Covent Garden, 
where there was a polling booth. 
The place seemed to him, as one of 
the chief centres for a contested elec- 
tion, to be wonderfully quiet. He 
was determined to face everybody 
and every thing; and he went close 
up to the booth. Here he was recog- 
nized by various men, mechanics 
chiefly, who came forward, and shook 
hands with him. He remained there 
for an hour, conversing with people, 
and at last made a speech to a little 
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knot around him. He did not allude 
to the rumor of yesterday, nor to the 
paragraph in “The Pulpit,” to which 
his name had not been attached; 
but he spoke freely enough of the 
general accusations that had been 
brought against him previously. He 
wished the electors to understand 
that nothing which had been said 
against him made him ashamed to 
meet’them here or elsewhere. He 
was proud of his position, and proud 
that the electors of Westminster 
should recognize it. He did not, 
he was glad to say, know much of 
the law; but he was told that the 
law would protect him from such 
aspersions as had been unfairly 
thrown upon him. He flattered 
himself that he was too good an 
Englishman to regard the ordinary 
political attacks to which candidates 
were, as a matter of course, subject 
at elections; and he could stretch his 
back to bear, perhaps, a little more 
than these, particularly as he looked 
forward to a triumphant return. But 
things had been said and published, 
which the excitement of an election 
could not justify, and, as to these 
things, he must have recourse to the 
law. Then he made some allusion 
to the princes and the emperor, and 
concluded by observing that it was 
the proudest boast of his life to be 
an Englishman and a Londoner. 

It was asserted afterwards that this 
was the only good speech he had ever 
been known to make; and it was 
certainly successful, as he was ap- 
plauded throughout Covent Garden. 
A reporter for “ The Breakfast Table ” 
who was on duty at the place, looking 
for paragraphs as to the conduct of 
electors, gave an account of the 
speech in that paper, and made more 
of it, perhaps, than it deserved. It 
was asserted afterwards, and given as 


a great proof of Melmotte’s clever. 
ness, that he had planned the thing, 
and gone to Covent Garden all alone, 
having considered that in that way 
could he best regain a step in repu- 
tation; but in truth the affairhad not 
been preconcerted. It was while in 
Whitehall Place that he had first 
thought of going to Covent Garden; 
and he had had no idea of making a 
speech, till the people had gathered 
round him. 

It was then noon, and he had to 
determine what he should do next. 
He was half inclined to go round to 
all the booths, and make speeches. 
His success at Covent Garden had 
been very pleasant to him. But he 
feared that he might not be so suc- 
cessful elsewhere. He had shown 
that he was not afraid of the electors. 
Then an idea struck him, that he 
would go boldly into the city, — to his 
own offices in Abchurch Lane. He 
had determined to be absent on this 
day, and would not be expected. But 
his appearance there could not, on 
that account, be taken amiss. What- 
ever enmities there might be, or 
whatever perils, he would face them. 
He got a cab therefore, and had him- 
self driven to Abchurch Lane. 

The clerks were hanging about, 
doing nothing, as though it were a 
holiday. The dinner, the election, 
and the rumor together, had alto- 
gether demoralized them. But some 
of them, at least, were there; and they 
showed no signs of absolute insubor- 
dination. “Mr. Grendall has not 
been here?” he asked. No, Mr. 
Grendall had not been there; but 
Mr. Cohenlupe was in Mr. Grendall’s 
room. At this moment he hardly 
desired to see Mr. Cohenlupe. That 
gentleman was privy to many of his 
transactions, but was by no means 
privy to them all. Mr. Cohenlupe 




















knew that the estate at Pickering 
had been purchased, and knew that 
it had been mortgaged. He knew, 
also, what had become of the money 
which had so been raised. But he 
knew nothing of the circumstances of 
the purchase, although he probably 
surmised that Melmotte had suc- 
ceeded in getting the title-deeds on 
credit, without paying the money. 
He was afraid that he could hardly see 
Cohenlupe, and hold his tongue, and 
that he could not speak to him with- 
out danger. He and Cohenlupe might 
have to stand in a dock together; 
and Cohenlupe had none of his spirit. 
But the clerks would think, and would 
talk, were he to leave the office with- 
out seeing his old friend. He went, 
therefore, into his own room, and called 
to Cohenlupe as he did so. 

“ Ve didn’t expect you here to-day,” 
said the member for Staines. 

“Nor did I expect to come. But 
there isn’t much to do at Westminster 
while the ballot is going on: so I 
came up, just to look at the letters. 
The dinner went off pretty well yes- 
terday, eh ?” 

“ Uncommon, nothing better. Vy 
did the lord-mayor stay away, Mel- 
motte ? ” 

“Because he’s an ass and a cur,” 
said Mr. Melmotte with an assumed 
air of indignation. “ Alf and his 
people had got hold of him. There 
was ever so much fuss about it at 
first, whether he would accept the 
invitation. I say it was an insult to 
the city to take it, and not to come. 
I shall be even with him some of 
these days.” 

“ Things will go on just the same 
as usual, Melmotte ?” 

“Go on. Of course, 
What’s to hinder them ?” 

“There’s ever so much been said,” 


whispered Cohenlupe. 


they’ll go. 
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“ Said — yes,” ejaculated Melmotte 


very loudly. “You're not such a 
fool, I hope, as to believe every word 
you hear. You'll have enough to be- 
lieve, if you do.” 

“ There’s no knowing vat anybody 
does know, and vat anybody does not 
know,” said Cohenlupe. 

“ Look you here, Cohenlupe,” — and 
now Melmotte, also, sank his voice to 
a whisper, — “keep your tongue in 
your mouth, go about just as usual, 
and say nothing. It’s all right. 
There have been some heavy pulls 
upon us,” 

“Oh, dear, there have, indeed ! ” 

“ But any paper with my name to 
it will come right.” 

“That’s nothing, nothing at all,” 
said Cohenlupe. 

“And there is nothing, nothing 
at all! I’ve bought some property, 
and have paid for it; and I have 
bought some, and have not yet paid 
for it. There’s no fraud in that.” 

“No, no, nothing in that.” 

“You hold your tongue, and go 
about your business. I’m going to 
the bank now.” Cohenlupe had been 
very low in spirits, and was still low 
in spirits; bu the was somewhat bet- 
ter after the visit of the great man to 
the city. 

Mr. Melmotte was as good as his 
word, and walked straight to the 
bank. He kept two accounts at dif- 
ferent banks, — one for his business, 
and one for his private affairs. The one 
he now entered was that which kept 
what we may call his domestic ac- 
count. He walked straight through, 
after his old fashion, to the room 
behind the bank, in which sat the 
manager and the manager’s one clerk, 
and stood upon the rug before the 
fireplace just as though nothing had 
happened, or as nearly as though 
nothing had happened as was within 
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the compass of his powers. He 
could not quite do it. In keeping up 
an appearance intended to be natural, 
he was obliged to be somewhat milder 
than his wont. The manager did not 
behave nearly as well as he did; and 
the clerks manifestly betrayed their 
emotion. Melmotte saw that it was 
so; but he had expected it,-and had 
come there on purpose to “put it 
down.” 

“ We hardly expected to see you in 
the city to-day, Mr. Melmotte.” 

“And I didn’t expect to see my- 
self here. But it always happens, 
that, when one expects that there’s 
most to be done, there’s nothing to be 
done at all. They’re all at work 
down at Westminster, balloting; but 
as I can’t go on voting for myself, 
I’m of no use. I’ve been at Covent 
Garden this morning, making a stump 
speech ; and, if all that they say there 
is true, I haven’t much to be afraid 
of.” 

“ And the dinner went off pretty 
well?” asked the manager. 

“Very well, indeed. They say the 
emperor liked it better than any 
thing that has been done for him 
yet.” This was a brilliant flash of 
imagination. “ For a friend to dine 
with me every day, you know, I 
should prefer somebody who had a 
little more to say for himself. But 
then, perhaps, you know, if you or I 
were in China, we shouldn’t have 
much to say for ourselves, eh?” 
The manager acceded to this propo- 
sition. “We had one awful disap- 
pointment. His lordship from over 
the way didn’t come.” 

“ The lord-mayor, you mean.” 

“The lord-mayor didn’t come. 
He was frightened at the last mo- 
ment, took it into his head that 
his authority in the city was some- 
how compromised. But the wonder 
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was that the dinner went on without 
him.” Then Melmotte referred to 
the purport of his call there that 
day. He would have to draw large 
checks for his private wants. “ You 
don’t give adinner to an Emperor 
of China for nothing, you know.” 
He had been in the habit. of 
over-drawing on his private account, 
making arrangements with the man- 
ager. But now, in the manager’s 
presence, he drew a regular check 
on his business account for a large 
sum, and then, as a sort of after- 
thought, paid in the two hundred 
and fifty pounds which he had re- 
ceived from Mr. Broune on account 
of the money which Sir Felix had 
taken from Marie. 

“ There don’t seem much the matter 
with him,” said the manager, when 
Melmotte had left the room. 

“ He brazens it out, don’t he?” said 
the senior clerk, But the feeling of 
the room, after full discussion, in- 


clined to the opinion that the rumors 


had been a political manceuvre. | 
Nevertheless, Mr. Melmotte would 
not now have been allowed to over- 
draw at the present moment. 


CHAPTER LXIV. 
THE ELECTION. 


Mr. Atr’s central committee-room 
was in Great George Street, and 
there the battle was kept alive all 
the day. It had been decided, as the 
reader has been told, that no direct 
advantage should be taken of that 
loud blast of accusation which had 
been heard throughout the town on 
the previous afternoon. There had 
not been sufficient time for inquiry as 
to the truth of that blast. If there 
were just ground for the things that 
had been said, Mr. Melmotte would 
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no doubt soon be in jail, or would be 
— wanted. Many had thought that 
he would escape as soon as the dinner 
was over, and had been disappointed 
when they heard that he had been 
seen walking down towards his own 
committee-room on the following 
morning. Others had been told, that, 
at the last moment, his name would 
be withdrawn; and a question arose 
as to whether he had the legal power 
to withdraw his name after a certain 
hour on the day before the ballot. An 
effort was made to convince a portion 
of the electors that he had withdrawn, 
or would have withdrawn, or should 
have withdrawn. When Melmotte 
was at Covent Garden, a large throng 
of men went to Whitehall Place with 
the view of ascertaining the truth. 
He certainly had made no attempt at 
withdrawal. They who propagated 
this report certainly damaged Mr. 
Alf’s cause. A second re-action set 
in; and there grew a feeling that Mr. 
Melmotte was being ill used. Those 
evil things had been said of him, 
“many at least so declared, not from 
any true motive, but simply to secure 
Mr. Alf’s return. Tidings of the 
speech in Covent Garden were spread 
about at the various polling places, 
and did good service to the so-called 
Conservative cause. Mr. Alf’s friends, 
hearing all this, instigated him, also, 
to make a speech. Something should 
be said, if only that it might be 
reported in the newspapers, to show 
that they had behaved with gener- 
osity, instead of having injured their 
enemy by false attacks. Whatever 
Mr. Alf might say, he might at any 
rate be sure of a favorable report- 
er. 
About two o’clock in the day Mr. 
Alf did make a speech; and a very 
good speech it was, if correctly re- 
ported in “The Evening Pulpit.” 
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Mr. Alf was a clever man, ready at 
all points, with all his powers imme- 
diately at command, and no doubt he 
did make a good speech. But in this 
speech, in which we may presume 
that it would be his intention to con- 
vince the electors that they ought to 
return him to parliament, because, of 
the two candidates, he was the fittest 
to represent their views, he did not 
say a word as to his own political 
ideas, not, indeed, a word that could 
be accepted as manifesting his own 
fitness for the place which it was his 
ambition to fill. He contented him- 
self with endeavoring to show that 
the other man was not fit; and that 
he and his friends, though solicitous 
of proving to the electors that Mr. 
Melmotte was about the most unfit 
man in the world, had been guilty of 
nothing shabby in their manner of 
doing so. “Mr. Melmotte,” he said, 
“ comes before you as a Conservative, 
and has told us, by the mouths of his 
friends, — for he has not favored us 
with many words of his own, — that 
he is supported by the whole Con- 
servative party. That party is not 
my party; but I respect it. Where, 
however, are these Conservative sup- 
porters ? We have heard, till we are 
sick of it, of the banquet which Mr. 
Melmotte gave yesterday. I am told 
that very few of those whom he calls 
his Conservative friends could be in- 
duced to attend that banquet. It is 
equally notorious that the leading 
merchants of the city refused to grace 
the table of this great commercial 
prince. I say that the leaders of the 
Conservative party have at last found 
their candidate out, have repudiated 
him, and are seeking now to free 
themselves from the individual shame 
of having supported the candidature 
of such a man by remaining in their 
own houses, instead of clustering 
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round the polling booths. Go to 
Mr. Melmotte’s committee-room, and 
inquire if those leading Conservatives 
be there. Look about, and see 
whether they are walking with him 
in the streets, or standing with him 
in public places, or taking the air 
with him in the parks. I respect the 
leaders of the Conservative party ; 
but they have made a mistake in this 
matter, and they know it.” Then he 
ended by alluding to the rumors of 
yesterday. “I scorn,” said he, “to say 
any thing against the personal char- 
acter of a political opponent, which 
I am not in a position to prove. I 
make no allusion, and have made no 
allusion, to reports which were circu- 
lated yesterday about him, and which 
I believe were originated in the city. 
They may be false, or they may be 
true. As I know nothing of the 
matter, I prefer to regard them as 
false; and I recommend you to do the 
same. But I declared to you, long 
before these reports.were in men’s 
mouths, that Mr. Melmotte was not 
entitled by his character to represent 
you in parliament ; and I repeat that 
assertion. A great British merchant, 
indeed! How long, do you think, 
should a man be known in this city 
before that title be accorded to him? 
Who knew aught of this man two 
years since,— unless, indeed, it be 
some one who had burnt his wings in 
trafficking with him in some Conti- 
nental city? Ask the character of 
this great British merchant in Ham- 
burg and Vienna, ask it in Paris, 
ask those whose business here has 
connected them with the assurance 
companies of foreign countries, and 
you will be told whether this is a fit 
man to represent Westminster in 
the British parliament.” There was 
much more yet; but such was the 
tone of the speech which Mr, Alf 


made with the object of inducing the 
electors to vote for himself. 

At two or three o’clock in the day 
nobody knew how the matter was 
going It was supposed that the 
working-classes were in favor of Mel- 
motte,— partly from their love of a 
man who spends a great deal of 
money, partly from the belief that 
he was being ill used, partly, no 
doubt, from that occult sympathy 
which is felt for crime, when the 
crime committed is injurious to the 
upper classes. Masses of men will 
almost feel that a certain amount of 
injustice ought to be inflicted on 
their betters, so as to make things 
even, and will persuade themselves 
that a criminal should be declared to 
be innocent, because the crime com- 
mitted has had a tendency to oppress 
the rich, and pull down the mighty 
from their seats. Some few years 
since, the basest calumnies that were 
ever published in this country, 
uttered by one of the basest men 
that ever disgraced the country, 
levelled, for the most part, at men’ 
of whose characters and services the 
country was proud, were received 
with a certain amount of sympathy 
by men not themselves dishonest, 
because they who were thus slan- 
dered had received so many good 
things from Fortune, that a few evil 
things were thought to be due to 
them. There had not as yet been 
time for the formation of such a feel- 
ing generally in respect of Mr. Mel- 
motte. But there was a commence- 
ment of it. It had been asserted 
that Melmotte was a public robber. 
Whom had he robbed? Not the 
poor. There was not a man in Lon- 
don who caused the payment of a 
larger sum in weekly wages than Mr. 
Melmotte. 

About three o'clock the editor of 























“The Morning Breakfast Table” called 
on Lady Carbury. “ What is it all 
about?” she asked as soon as her 
friend was seated. There had been 
no time for him to explain any thing 
at Madame Melmotte’s reception; and 
Lady Carbury had as yet failed in 
learning any certain news of what 
was going on. 

“T don’t know , what to make of 
it,” said Mr. Broune. “There is a 
story abroad that Mr. Melmotte has 
forged some document with reference 
to a purchase he made, and hang- 
ing on to that story are other stories 
as to moneys that he has raised. I 
should say that it was simply an 
electioneering trick, and a very un- 
fair trick, were it not that all his own 
side seem to believe it.” 

“ Do you believe it? ” 

“Ah! I could answer almost any 
question sooner than that.” 

“Then he can’t be rich at all.” 

“Even that would not follow. He 
has such large concerns in hand, that 
he might be very much pressed for 
funds, and yet be possessed of im- 
mense wealth. Everybody says that 
he pays all his bills.” 

“Will he be returned ?” she asked. 

“From what we hear, we think 
not. I shall know more about it in 
an hour or two. At present, I should 
not like to have to publish an opin- 
ion; but, were I forced to bet, I would 
bet against him. Nobody is doing 
any thing for him. There can be no 
doubt that his own party are 
ashamed of him. As things used to 
be, this would have been fatal to him 
at the day of election; but now, with 
the ballot, it won’t matter so much. 
If I were a candidate, at present, I 
think I would go to bed on the last 
day, and beg all my committee to do 
the same as soon as they had put in 
their voting papers.” 
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“T am glad Felix did, not. go to 
Liverpool,” said Lady Carbury. 

“Tt would not have made much 
difference. She would have been 
brought back all the same. They 
say Lord Nidderdale still means to 
marry her.” 

“TI saw him talking to her last 
night.” 

“There must be an immense 
amount of property somewhere. No 
one doubts that he was rich when he 
came to England two years ago; and 
they say every thing has prospered 
that he has put his harid to since. 
The Mexican Railway shares had 
fallen this morning; but they were at 
fifteen pounds premium yesterday 
morning. He must have made an 
enormous deal out of that.” But Mr. 
Broune’s eloquence on this occasion 
was chiefly displayed in regard to the 
presumption of Mr. Alf. “I shouldn’t 
think him such a fool if he had an- 
nounced his resignation of the editor- 
ship when he came before the world 
as a candidate for parliament. Buta 
man must be mad who imagines that 
he can sit for Westminster, and edit a 
London daily paper at the same time.” 

“Has it never been done ? ” 

“Never, I think; that is by the 
editor of such a paper as ‘The Pul- 
pit’? How is a man who sits in 
parliament himself ever to pretend 
to discuss the doings of parliament 
with impartiality? But Alf believes 
that he can do more than anybody 
else ever did, and he’ll come to the 
ground. Where’s Felix now?” 

“Do not ask me,” said the poor 
mother. 

“Ts he doing any thing?” 

“ He lies in bed all day, and is out 
all night.” 

“But that wants money.” She 
only shook her head. “You do not 
give him any ?” 
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‘“‘T have none to give.” 

“T should simply take the key of 
the house from him—or bolt the 
door, if he will not give it up.” 

“ And be in bed, and listen while 
he knocks, knowing that he must 
wander in the streets, if I refuse to 
let him in? A mother cannot do 
that, Mr. Broune. A child has such 
ahold upon his mother! When her 
reason has bade her to condemn him, 
her heart will not let her carry out the 
sentence.” Mr. Broune never now 
thought of kissing Lady Carbury; 
but, when she spoke thus, he got up 
and took her hand, and she, as she 
pressed his hand, had no fear that 
she would be kissed. The feeling 
between them was changed. 

Melmotte dined at home that even- 
ing, with no company but that of his 
wife and daughter. Latterly one of 
the Grendalls had almost always 
joined their party when they did not 
dine out. Indeed, it was an under- 
stood thing, that Miles Grendall 
should dine there always, unless he 
explained his absence by some 
engagement; so that his presence 
there had come to be considered as a 
part of his duty. Not unfrequently 
“ Alfred ” and Miles would both come, 
as Melmotte’s dinners and wines 
were good; and occasionally the 
father would take the son’s place: 
but on this day they were both absent. 
Madame Melmotte had not as yet 
said a word to any one, indicating her 
own apprehension of any evil. But 
not a person had called to-day, the 
day after the great party; and even 
she, though she was naturally callous 
in such matters, had begun to think 
that she was deserted. She had, too, 
become so used to the presence of the 
Grendalls, that she now missed their 
company. She thought that on this 
day, of all days, when the world was 


balloting for her husband at West- 
minster, they would both have been 
with him to discuss the work of the 
day. “Is not Mr. Grendall com- 
ing?” she asked as she took her 
seat at the table. 

“No, he is not,” said Melmotte. 

“Nor Lord Alfred ?” 

“Nor Lord Alfred.” Melmotte 
had returned home much comforted 
by the day’s proceedings. No one 
had dared to say a harsh word to his 
face. Nothing further had reached 
his ears. After leaving the bank, he 
had gone back to his office, and had 
written letters, just as if nothing had 
happened; and, as far as he could 
judge, his clerks had plucked up 
courage. One of them, about five 
o'clock, came in to him with news 
from the west, and with second 
editions of the evening papers. The 
clerk expressed his opinion that the 
election was going well. Mr. Mel- 
motte, judging from the papers, one 
of which was supposed to be on his 
side, and the other, of course, against 
him, thought that his affairs alto- 
gether were looking well. The West- 
minster election had not the forentost 
place in his thoughts; but he took 
what was said on that subject as indi- 
cating the minds of men upon the 
other matter. He read Alf’s speech, 
and consoled himself with thinking 
that Mr. Alf had not dared to make 
new accusations against him. All 
that about Hamburg and Vienna 
and Paris was as old as the hills, and 
availed nothing. His whole candida- 
ture had been carried in the face of 
that. “I think we shall do pretty 
well,” he said to the clerk. His very 
presence in Abchurch Lane of course 
gave confidence. And thus, when he 
came home, something of the old 
arrogance had come back upon him, 
and he could swagger, at any rate 

















before his wife and servants. “Nor 
Lord Alfred,” he said with scorn. 
Then he added more. “The father 
and son are two d curs.” This, 
of course, frightened Madame Mel- 
motte; and she joined this desertion 
of the Grendalls to her own solitude 
all the day. 

“Ts there any thing wrong, Mel- 
motte?” she said afterwards, creep- 
ing up to him in the back-parlor, and 
speaking in French. 

“What do you call wrong?” 

“T don’t know; but I seem to be 
afraid of something.” 

“T should have thought you were 
used to that kind of feeling by this 
time.” 

“Then there is something.” 

“Don’t be a fool. There is always 
something. There is always much. 
You don’t suppose that this kind of 
thing can be carried on as smoothly 
as the life of an old maid with four 
hundred pounds a year paid quarterly 
in advance.” 

“Shall we have to — move again?” 
she asked. 

“How am I to tell? You 
haven’t much to do when we move, 
and may get plenty to eat and drink 
wherever you go. Does that girl 
mean to marry Lord Nidderdale ?” 
Madame Melmotte shook her head. 
“ What a poor creature you must be 
when you can’t talk her out of a 
fancy for such a reprobate as young 
Carbury! If she throws me over, I'll 
throw her over. I'll flog her within 
an inch of her life, if she disobeys 
me. You tell her that I say so.” 

“Then he may flog me,” said 
Marie, when so much of the conver- 
sation was repeated to her that even- 
ing. “Papa does not know me, if he 
thinks that I’m to be made to marry 
aman by flogging.” No such attempt 
was at any rate made that night; for 
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the father and husband did not again 
see his wife or daughter. 

Early the next day a report was 
current that Mr. Alf had been re- 
turned. The numbers had not as yet 
been counted, or the books made up; 
but that was the opinion expressed. 
All the morning newspapers, includ- 
ing “The Breakfast Table,” repeated 
this report; buteach gave it as the 
general opinion on the matter. The 
truth would not be known till seven 
or eight o’clock in the evening. The 
Conservative papers did not scruple to 
say that the presumed election of Mr. 
Alf was owing to a sudden declen- 
sion in the confidence originally felt 
in Mr. Melmotte. “The Breakfast 
Table,” which had supported Mr. 
Melmotte’s candidature, gave no rea- 
son, and expressed more doubt on the 
result than the other papers. “We 
know not how such an opinion forms 
itself,” the writer said ; “ but it seems 
to have been formed. As nothing as 
yet is really known, or can be known, 
we express no opinion of our own 
upon the matter.” 

Mr. Melmotte again went into the 
city, and found that things seemed 
to have returned very much into their 
usual grooves. The Mexican Railway 
shares were low, and Mr. Cohenlupe 
was depressed in spirits and unhappy; 
but nothing dreadful had occurred, or 
seemed to be threatened. If nothing 
dreadful did occur, the railway shares 
would probably recover, or nearly 
recover, their position. In the course 
of the day Melmotte received a letter 
from Messrs..Slow and Bideawhile, 
which, of itself, certainly contained 
no comfort; but there was comfort to 
be drawn even from that letter, by 
reason of what it did not contain. 
The letter was unfriendly in its tone, 
and peremptory. It had come evi- 
dently from a hostile party. It had 
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none of the feeling which had hither- 
to prevailed in the intercourse be- 
tween these two well-known Conser- 
vative gentlemen, Mr. Adolphus 
Longestaffe and Mr. Augustus Mel- 
motte. But there was no allusion in 
it to forgery, no question of criminal 
proceedings, no hint at aught be- 
yond the not unnatural desire of Mr. 
Longestaffe and Mr. Longestaffe’s 
son, to be paid for the property at 
Pickering, which Mr. Melmotte had 
purchased. 

“We have to remipd you,” said 
the letter, in continuation of para- 
graphs which had contained simply 
demands for the money, “that the 
title-deeds were delivered to you, on 
receipt by us of authority to that 
effect from the Messrs. Longestaffe, 
father and son, on the understanding 
that the purchase-money was to be at 
once paid to us by you. We are in- 
formed that the property has been 
since mortgaged by you. We do not 
state this as a fact; but the informa- 
tion, whether true or untrue, forces 
upon us the necessity of demanding 
that you should at once pay to us 
the purchase-money (eighty thousand 
pounds), or else return to us the title- 
deeds of the estate.” 

This letter, which was signed Slow 
and Bideawhile, declared positively 
that the title-deeds had been given 
up on authority received by them from 
both the Longestaffes, father and son. 
Now, the accusation brought against 
Melmotte, as far as he could as yet 
understand it, was, that he had forged 
the signature to the young Mr. Longe- 
staffe’s letter. Messrs. Slow and 


Bideawhile were therefore on his side. 
As to the simple debt, he cared little, 
comparatively, about that. Many fine 
men were walking about London, who 
owed large sums of money which they 
could not pay. 
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As he was sitting at his solitary 
dinner this evening (for both his wife 
and daughter had declined to join 
him, saying that they had dined 
early), news was brought to him that 
he had been elected for Westminster. 
He had beaten Mr. Alf by something 
not much less than a thousand votes. 

It was very much to be member 
for Westminster. So much had at 
any rate been achieved by him who 
had begun the world without a shil- 
ling and without a friend, — almost 
without education. Much ashe loved 
money, and much as he loved the 
spending of money, and much as he 
had made, and much as he had spent, 
no triumph of his life had been so 
great to him as this. Brought into 
the world in a gutter, without father 
or mother, with no good thing ever 
done for him, he was now a member 
of the British parliament, and mem- 
ber for one of the first cities in the 
empire. Ignorant as he was, he under- 
stood the magnitude of the achieve- 
ment; and, dismayed as he was as to 
his present position, still, at this mo- 
ment, he enjoyed keenly a certain 
amount of elation. Of course, he had 
committed forgery; of course, he had 
committed robbery. That, indeed, 
was nothing; for he had been cheat- 
ing and forging and stealing all his 
life. Of course, he was in danger of 
almost immediate detection and pun- 
ishment. He‘hardly hoped that the 
evil day would be very much longer 
protracted ; and yet he enjoyed his 
triumph. Whatever they might do, 
quick as they might be, they could 
hardly prevent his taking his seat in 
the House of Commons. Then, if 
they sent him to penal servitude for 
life, they would have to say that they 
had so treated the member of West 
minster. 

He drank a bottle of claret, and 




















then got some-brandy and water. In 
such troubles as were coming upon 
him now, he would hardly get suf- 
ficient support from wine. He knew 
that he had better not drink; that is, 
he had better not drink, supposing 
the world to be free to him for his 
own work and his own enjoyment. 
But if the world were no longer free 
to him, if he were really coming to 
penal servitude and annihilation, then 
why should he not drink while the 
time lasted 7? An hour of triumphant 
joy might be an eternity to a man, if 
the man’s imagination were strong 
enough to make him so regard his 
hour. He therefore took his brandy 
and water freely; and as he took it 
he was able to throw his fears behind 
him, and to assure himself, that, after 
all, he might even yet escape from his 
bondages. No, he would drink no 
more. This he said to himself as he 
filled another beaker. He would 
work instead: he would put his 
shoulder to the wheel, and would yet 
conquer his enemies. It would not 
be so easy to convict a member for 
Westminster, especially if money were 
spent freely. Was he not the man, 
who, at his own cost, had entertained 
the Emperor of China? Would not 
that be remembered in his favor? 
Would not men be unwilling to pun- 
ish the man who had received at his 
own table all the princes of the land, 
and the prime-minister, and all the 
ministers? To convict-him would be 
a national disgrace. ' He fully realized 
all this as he lifted the glass to his 
mouth, and puffed out the smoke in 
large volumes through his lips. But 
money must be spent: yes, money 
must be had. Cohenlupe certainly 
had money. Though he squeezed it 
out of the coward’s veins, he would 
have it. At any rate, he would not 
despair. There was a fight to be 
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fought yet, and he would fight it to 
the end. Then he took a deep drink ; 
and slowly, with careful and almost 
solemn steps, he made his way up to 
his bed. 


CHAPTER LXV. 
MISS LONGESTAFFE WRITES HOME. 


Lapy MonoGram, when she left 
Madame Melmotte’s house after that 
entertainment of Imperial Majesty 
which had been to her of so very little 
avail, was not in a good humor. Sir 
Damask, who had himself affected to 
laugh at the whole thing, but who 
had been in truth as anxious as his 
wife to see the emperor in private 
society, put her ladyship and Miss 
Longestaffe into the carriage without 
a word, and rushed off to his club in 
disgust.. The affair from beginning 
to end, including the final failure, had 
been his wife’s doing. He had been 
made to work like a slave, and had 
been taken against his will to Mel- 
motte’s house, and had seen no em- 
peror, and shaken hands with no 
prince. “They may fight it out 
between them, now, like the Kilkenny 
cats.” That was his idea as he closed 
the carriage-door on the two ladies, 
thinking, that, if a larger remnant 
were left of one cat than of the other, - 
that »larger remnant would belong to 
his wife. 

“ What a horrid affair! ” said Lady 
Monogram. “Did anybody ever see 
any thing so vulgar?” This was at 
any rate unreasonable ; for, whatever 
vulgarity there may have been, Lady 
Monogram had seen none of it. 

“T don’t know why you were so 
late,” said Georgiana. 

“Late! Why it’s not yet twelve. 
I don’t suppose it was eleven when 
we got into the square. Anywhere 
else it would have been early.” 
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“You knew they did not mean to 
stay long. It was particularly said so. 
I really think it was your own fault.” 

“My own fault! Yes, I don’t 
doubt that. I know it was my own 
fault, my dear, to have had any thing 
to do with it; and now I have got 
to pay for it.” 

“ What do you mean by paying for 
it, Julia?” 

“You know what I mean very 
well. Is your friend going to do us 
the honor of coming to us to-morrow 
night?” She could not have de- 
clared in plainer language how very 
high she thought the price to be 
which she had consented to give for 
those ineffective tickets. 

“Tf you mean Mr. Brehgert, he is 
coming. You desired me to ask him, 
and I did so.” 

“Desired you! The truth is, 
Georgiana, when people get into dif- 
ferent sets, they’d better stay where 
they are. It’s no good trying to mix 
things.” Lady Monogram was so 
angry, that she could not control her 
tongue. 

Miss Longestaffe was ready to tear 
herself with indignation. That she 
should have been brought to hear inso- 
lence such as this from Julia Triplex, 
—she, the daughter of Adolphus 
Longestaffe of Caversham and Lady 
Pomona, — she, who was considered to 
have lived in quite the first London 
circle! But she could hardly get hold 
of fit words fora reply. She was al- 
most in tears, and was yet anxious to 
fight ratherthan weep. But she was 
in her friend’s carriage, and was being 
taken to her friend’s house ; was to be 
entertained by her friend all the next 
day; and was to see her lover among 
her friend’s guests. “I wonder what 
has made you so ill natured,” she said 
at last. “You didn’t use to be like 
that.” 


“Tt’s no good abusing me,” said 
Lady Monogram. “Here we are; 
and I suppose we had better get out 
—unless you want the carriage to 
take you anywhere else.” Then 
Lady Monogram got out, and marched 
into the house, and, taking a candle, 
went direct to her own room. Miss 
Longestaffe followed slowly to her 
own chamber, and, having half un- 
dressed herself, dismissed her maid, 
and prepared to write to her mother. 

The letter to her mother must be 
written. Mr. Brehgert had twice 
proposed that he should, in the usual 
way, go to Mr. Longestaffe, who had 
been backwards and forwards in Lon- 
don, and was there at the present mo- 
ment. Of course, it was proper. that 
Mr. Brehgert should see her father; 
but, as she had told him, she pre- 
ferred that he should postpone his 
visit for a day or two. She was now 
agonized by many doubts. Those few 
words about “ various sets,” and the 
“ mixing of things,” had stabbed her 
to the very heart—as had been in- 
tended. Mr. Brehgert was rich. 
That was a certainty. But she 
already repented of what she had 
done. If it were necessary that she 
should really go down into another and 
a much lower world, —a world com- 
posed altogether of ‘Brehgerts, Mel- 
mottes, and Cohenlupes, — would it 
avail her much to be the mistress of 
a gorgeous house? She had known 
and understood, and had revelled in, 
the exclusiveness of county position. 
Caversham had been dull, and there 
had always been there a dearth of 
young men of the proper sort; but it 
had been a place to talk of, and to 
feel satisfied with as a home to be 
acknowledged before the world. Her 
mother was dull, and her father pom- 
pous and often cross; but they were 
in the right set,—miles removed 

















from the Brehgerts and Melmottes,— 
until her father himself had suggested 
to her that she should go to the 
house in Grosvenor Square. She 
would write one letter to-night; but 
there was a question in her mind 
whether the letter should be written 
to her mother, telling her the horrid 
truth, or to Mr. Brehgert, begging 
that the match should be broken off. 
I think she would have decided on 
the latter, had it not been that so 
many people had already heard of 
the match. The Monograms knew it, 
and had, of course, talked far and 
wide. The Melmottes knew it; and 
she was aware that Lord Nidderdale 
had heard it. It was already so far 
known, that it was sure to be public 
before the end of the season. Each 
morning lately she had feared that a 
letter from home would call upon her 
to explain the meaning of some 
frightful rumors reaching Caversham ; 
or that her father would come to her, 
and, with horror on his face, demand 
to know whether it was indeed true 
that she had given her sanction to so 
abominable a report. 

And there were other troubles. 
She had just spoken to Madame Mel- 
motte this evening, having met her 
late hostess as she entered the draw- 
ing-room, and had felt, from the 
manner of her reception, that she was 
not wanted back again. She had 
told her father that she was going to 
transfer herself to the Monograms 
for a time, not mentioning the pro- 
posed duration of her visit; and Mr. 
Longestaffe, in his ambiguous way, 
had expressed himself glad that she 
was leaving the Melmottes. She did 
not think that she could go back to 
Grosvenor Square, although Mr. 
Brehgert desired it. Since the ex- 
pression of Mr. Brehgert’s wishes, she 
had perceived that ill will had grown 
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up between her father and Mr. Mel- 
motte. She must return to Cavers- 
ham. They could not refuse to take 
her in, though she had betrothed her- 
self to a Jew. 

If she decided that the story should 
be told to her mother, it would be 
easier to tell it by letter than by spo- 
ken words, face toface. But then, if 
she wrote the letter, there would be 
no retreat; and how should she face 
her family after such a declaration ? 
She had always given herself credit 
for courage ; and now she wondered at 
her own cowardice. Even Lady 
Monogram, her old friend Julia Tri- 
plex, had trampled upon her. Was 
it not the business of her life, in 
these days, to do the best she could 
for herself? and would she allow pal- 
try considerations as to the feelings 
of others to stand in her way, and be- 
come bugbears to affright her? Who 
sent her to Melmotte’s house? Was 
it not her own father? Then she sat 
herself square at the table, and wrote 
to her mother, as follows, dating her 
letter for the following morning: — 


HILtt STREET, July 9, 187 — 


My DEAR Mamma, — I am afraid you will 
be very much astonished by this letter, and 
perhaps disappointed. I have engaged my- 
self to Mr. Brehgert, a member of a very 
wealthy firm in the city, called Todd, Breh- 
gert, and Goldsheiner. I may aswell tell you 
the worst at once. Mr. Brehgert is a Jew. 
[This last word she wrote very rapidly, but 
largely, determined that there should be no 
lack of courage apparent in the letter.] 
He is a very wealthy man; and his busi- 
ness is about banking, and what he calls 
finance. I understand: they are among the 
most leading people in the city. He lives 
at present at a very handsome house at 
Fulham. I don’t know that I ever saw a 
place more beautifully fitted up. I have 
said nothing to papa, nor has he ; but he 
says he will be willing to satisfy papa per- 
fectly as to settlements. He has offered to 
have a house in London, if I like, and also 
to keep the villa at Fulham, or else to have 
a@ place somewhere in the country ; or I 
may have the villa at Fulham and a house 
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in the country. No man can be more gen- 
erous than he is. He has been married 
before, and has a family. Aud now Ithink 
T have told you all. 

I suppose you and papa will be very 
much dissatisfied. I hope papa won’t re- 
fuse bis consent. Itcan dono good. Iam 
not going to remain as I am now all my 
life; and there is no use waiting any longer. 
It was papa who made me go to the Mel- 
mottes, who are not nearly so well placed 
as Mr. Brehgert. Everybody knows that 
Madame Melmotte is a Jewess; andnobody 
knows what Mr. Melmotte is. It is no 
good going on with the old thing when 
every thing seems to be upset, and at sixes 
and sevens. If papa has got to be so poor 
that he is obliged to let the house in town, 
one must, of course, expect to be different 
from what we were. 

I hope you won't mind having me back 
the day after to-morrow; that is to-morrow, 
Wednesday. Thereisa party here to-night; 
and Mr. Brehgert iscoming. But I can’t 
stay longer with Julia, who doesn’t make 
herself nice; and I do not at all want to go 
back te the Melmottes. I fancy that there 
is something wrong between papa and Mr. 
Melmotte. 

Send the carriage to meet me by the half- 
past two train from London; and pray, 
mamma, don’t scold when you see me, or 
have hysterics, or any thing of that sort. 
Of course it isn’t all nice; but things have 
got so that they never will be nice again. I 
shall tell Mr. Brehgert to go to papa on 
» Wednesday. 

Your affectionate daughter, 
G 


When the morning came, she de- 
sired the servant to take the letter 
away, and have it posted; so that the 
temptation to stop it might no longer 
be in her way. 

About one o’clock on that day, Mr. 
Longestaffe called at Lady Mono- 
gram’s. The two ladies had break- 
fasted up stairs, and had only just 
met in the drawing-room, when he 
came in. Georgiana trembled at first, 
but soon perceived that her father 
had as yet heard nothing of Mr. 
Brehgert. She immediately told him 
that she proposed returning home on 
the following day. “I am sick of 


the Melmottes,” she said. 


“ And so am I,” said Mr. Longe- 
staffe with a serious countenance. 

“We should have been delighted 
to have had‘ Georgiana to stay with 
us a little longer,” said Lady Mono- 
gram. “But we have but the one 
spare bedroom; and another friend is 
coming.” Georgiana, who knew both 
these statements to be false, declared 
that she wouldn’t think of such a 
thing. “We have a few friends 
coming to-night, Mr. Longestaffe ; and 
I hope you'll come in and see Geor- 
giana.” Mr. Lonegstaffe hummed and 
hawed, and muttered something, as 
old gentlemen always do when they 
are asked to go out to parties after 
dinner. “ Mr. Brehgert will be here,” 
continued Lady Monogram with a 
peculiar smile. 

“Mr. who?” The name was not at 
first familiar to Mr. Longestaffe. 

“ Mr. Brehgert.” Lady Monogram 
looked at her friend. “I hope I’m 
not revealing any secret.” 

“T don’t understand any thing 
about it,” said Mr. Longestaffe. 
“Georgiana, who is Mr. Brehgert ?” 
He had understood very much. He 
had been quite certain, from Lady 
Monogram’s manner and words, and 
also from his daughter’s face, that 
Mr. Brehgert was mentioned as an 
accepted lover. Lady Monogram 
had meant that it should be so; and 
any father would have understood her 
tone. As she said afterwards to Sir 
Damask, she was not going to have 
that Jew there at her house as Geor- 
giana Longestaffe’s accepted lover, 
without Mr. Longestaffe’s knowledge. 

“My dear Georgiana,” she said, “I 
supposed your father knew all about 
it.” , 

“TI know nothing. Georgiana, I 
hate a mystery. I insist upon know- 
ing. — Who is Mr. Brehgert, Lady 
Monogram ? ” 




















“ Mr. Brehgert is a— very wealthy 
gentleman. That is all I know of 
him. — Perhaps, Georgiana, you will 
be glad to be alone with your father.” 
And Lady Monogram left the room. 

Was there ever cruelty equal to 
this? But now the poor girl was 
forced to speak, though she could not 
speak as boldly as she had written. 

“Papa, I wrote to mamma this 
morning; and Mr. Brehgert was to 
come to you to-morrow.” 

“Do you mean that you are en- 
gaged to marry him?” 

“Yes, papa.” 

“What Mr. Brehgert is he ? ” 

“ He is a merchant.” 

“ You can’t mean the fat Jew whom 
I’ve met with Mr. Melmotte, — aman 
old enough to be your father!” The 
poor girl’s condition now was certainly 
lamentable. The fat Jew, old enough 
to be her father, was the very man she 
did mean. She thought that she would 
try to brazen it out with her father. 
But at the present moment she had 
been so cowed by the manner in 
which the subject had been intro- 
duced, that she did not know how to 
begin to be bold. She only looked at 
him as though imploring him to spare 
her. “Is the man a Jew?” de- 
manded Mr. Longestaffe, with as 
much thunder as he knew how to 
throw into his voice. 

“Yes, papa,” she said. 

“ He is that fat man?” 

“Yes, papa.” 

“ And nearly as old as I am?” 

“No, papa, not nearly as old as 
you are. He is fifty.” 

“Anda Jew?” He again asked 
the horrid question, and again threw 
in the thunder. On this occasion 
she condescended to’make no further 
reply. “If you do, you shall do it as 
an alien from my house. I certainly 


will never see him. Tell him not to 
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come to me; for I certainly will not 
speak to him. You are degraded and 
disgraced ; but you shall not degrade 
and disgrace me and your mother and 
sister.” 

“Tt was you, papa, who told me to 
go to the Melmottes.” 

“That is not true. I wanted you 
to stay at Caversham. A Jew, —an 
old fat Jew! Heavens and earth! 
that it should be possible that you 
should think of it,— you, my daughter, 
that used to take such pride in your- 
self! Have you written to your 
mother ? ” 

“T have.” 

“Tt will kill her. It will simply 
kill her. And you are going home 
to-morrow ? ” 

“T wrote to say so.” 

“ And there you must, remain. I 
suppose I had better see the man, 
and explain to him that it is utterly 
impossible. Heavens on earth! A 
Jew, an old fat Jew! My daughter! 
I will take you down home myself to- 
morrow. What have I done that I 
should be punished by my children in 
this way?” The poor man had had 
rather a stormy interview with Dolly 
that morning. “ You had better leave 
this house to-day, and come to my 
hotel in Jermyn Street.” 

“© papa! I can’t do that.” 

“ Why can’t you do it? You can 
do it, and you shall do it. I will not 
have you see him again. I will see 
him. If you do not promise me to 
come, I will send for Lady Monogram, 
and tell herthat I will not permit you 
to meet Mr. Brehgert at her house. 
I do wonder at her. A Jew, —an old 
fat Jew!” Mr. Longestaffe, putting 
up both his hands, walked about the 
room in despair. 

She did consent, knowing that her 
father and Lady Monogram between 
them would be too strong for her. 
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She had her things packed up, and in 
the course of the afternoon allowed 
herself to be carried away. She said 
one word to Lady Monogram before 
she went: “Tell him that I was 
called away suddenly.” 

“T will, my dear. I thought your 
papa would not like it.” The poor 
girl had not spirit sufficient to upbraid 
her friend; nor did it suit her now to 
acerbate anenemy. For the moment, 
at least, she must yield to everybody 
and every thing. She spent a lonely 
evening with her father, in a dull sit- 
ting-room in the hotel, hardly speak- 
ing or spoken to; and the following 
day she was taken down to Cavers- 
ham. She believed that her father 
had seen Mr. Brehgert on the morning 
of that day ; but he said no word to 
her, nor did she ask him any question. 

That was on the day after Lady 
Monogram’s party. larly in the 


evening, just as the gentlemen were 
coming up from the dining-room, Mr. 
Brehgert, apparelled with much ele- 
gance, made his appearance. Lady 
Monogram received him with a sweet 
smile. “ Miss Longestaffe,” she said, 
“ has left me, and gone to her father.” 

“ Oh, indeed!” 

“ Yes,” said Lady Monogram, bow- 
ing her head, and then attending to 
other persons as they arrived. Nor 
did she condescend to speak another 
word to Mr. Brehgert, or to introduce 
him even to her husband. IIe stood for 
about ten minutes inside the drawing- 
room, leaning against the wall; and 
then he departed. No one had spoken 
a word to him. But he was an even- 
tempered, good-humored man. When 
Miss Longestaffe was his wife, things 
would no-doubt be different — or else 
she would probably change her ac- 
quaintance. 





THE MILLER ON THE WALL. 


Lone I sat at day’s declining, 

Ere the stars resumed their shining 
Through my window-casement small ; 

And as night grew chill and chiller, 
And the shades began to fall, 

Lo! I spied a frowzy miller, 
Drowsy miller, on my chamber wall. 


Straight, with vengeful shoe, I started 
For the intruder while he slept ; 
But my fell intent departed, 


As I crept 


To the spot where first I spied him; 
And my heart, which had denied him 
Shelter in my lonely room, 
Could not speak his doom. 
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“ Miller,” quoth I, “drowsy miller, frowzy miller on my wall, 
Why so late from home art straying? (if thou hast a home at all) 
Trusting thus to man’s compassion, thou shalt find it passing small ; ” 
But the sleepy miller heard not, answered not, my call. 


Yet my spirit read the lessons of his presence at a glance; 
Heard the truths the insect taught me; 
Conned the precepts that he brought me ; 
And my thoughts, that stirred within me, thus found utterance :— 


“Sleep securely, frowzy miller; undisturbed thy rest shall be: 
Plainer than all human preaching 
Is thy teaching 
Unto me. 
Woven in thy web of slumber, lo! I see 
Simple faith and true confiding 
In the kindly Hand’s providing, 
The great Heart’s munificence, 
And a creedless confidence, 
That, within His wondrous plan, 
Somewhere is a place allotted, and a sphere legitimate, 
For the tiny as the great, — 
For the miller as the man. 


“ Sleep securely, frowzy miller, 

Though the night grow chill and chiller; 
And to-morrow 

Come again, and from my wall 

Let thy silent solace fall 
On my sorrow : 

Tell me of the Eye unsleeping, 

Of the Love, its vigils keeping 

Over e’en thy devious flight, 
Day and night. 


“Me, thy pupil, thou shalt teach 
Lessons past the spell of speech; 4 
And when free from sense’s thrall, 
And from folly’s gyve and fetter, 
“I will own myself thy debtor, 
And confess myself the better 


For thy sojourn on my wall.” 
8. P. Driver. 
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TERRY’S FORT FISHER EXPEDITION. 


By the close of 1864 every block- 


‘ ade-running port except Wilmington 


had been sealed to the Confederacy. 
The numerous blockade-runners, de- 
nied access elsewhere, were still ena- 
bled to run into New Inlet, under cover 
of the guns of Fort Fisher, with car- 
goes of arms, ammunition, and cloth- 
ing. The capture of this fort was of 
the utmost importance to the National 
Government, as its preservation was 
to the Confederate. The first expe- 
dition against it had scarcely become 
a matter of history when Grant, with 
that inflexible pertinacity which is 
the point of his character, determined 
upon a second attempt. His choice 
of leader fell upon Alfred H. Terry, 
a brigadier and brevet-major general, 
at that time commanding the first 
division, Twenty-Fourth Army Corps. 
To rare tactical skill as evidenced in 
many combats, more particularly at 
Chester Station, Drury’s Bluff, and 
Furrell’s Mill, he united an experi- 
ence in sieges at Pulaski and Wag- 
ner, which peculiarly adapted him 
to the command now assigned him. 
In Admiral Porter’s words, he was 
at once “the beau ideal of a soldier 
and gentleman.” 

The troops told off for the second 
attack were the same as on the first: 
the second division, Twenty-Fourth 
Army Corps, commanded by Brig.- 
Gen. Adelbert Ameg; the brigade 


‘commanders being Col. N. M. Curtis, 


One Hundred and Forty-Second New 
York; Col. G. Pennypacker, Ninety- 
Seventh Pennsylvania; and Col. 
Louis Bell, Fourth New-Hampshire 
Volunteers. 

This division had been under com- 
mand of Gen. Robert 8S. Foster of 


Indiana, up to the 3d of December; 
and to his ability as-a soldier were 
due, in a great degree, the drill and 
discipline by which it was held with- 
out flinching through seven hours’ 
steady fighting in the face of death 
on the parapet of Fisher. Although 
absent, not the less is due to him a 
share of the glory of that memorable 
day. 

Gen. Ames, a graduate of West 
Point, was,a lieutenant commanding 
a battery, and severely wounded at 
the first Bull Run. Refusing to leave 
his guns, he was brought off on a 
caisson. Afterwards colonel of the 
Twentieth Maine, he did good service 
in command of a brigade at Gettys- 
burg. For his conduct that day he 
was made a brigadier. Later he 
served as a division-commander at 
Cold Harbor, in front of Petersburg, 
and Richmond. As United-States 
senator, and governor of Mississippi, 
he has since shown an equal talent 
for the conduct of civil affairs. 

Curtis, commanding the _ first 
brigade, six feet four inches in height, 
a@ man noticeable anywhere, was 
formed in an antique mould, a fit 
leader among the ancients. Always 
sanguine, he had been conspicuous in 
asserting the fall of the fort by direct 
attack; and this confidence, so freely 
expressed, is supposed to have had 
much weight in determining Grant 
for the second trial. 

Equally ready for a fight, he sought’ 
always the foremost place, and usually 
got it, elsewhere before, as now at 
Fisher. 


Pennypacker, commanding the 


second brigade, was adored by his 
men, who would follow him into the 
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jaws of death; where, indeed, he had 
often led them. Distinguished in 
many battles, in three short years, 
with six severe wounds, he had risen 
from a captain to the command of a 
brigade. 

Bell, commanding the third brig- 
ade, came of an old New-Hampshire 
family, in which ability seemed he- 
reditary. With a wide theoretical 
knowledge of the art of war, he com- 
bined much practical skill as an artil- 
lerist. Like the rest, he had seen 
steady service, and much hard fight- 
ing. To these troops was added 
Hawley’s second brigade, first divis- 
ion, Twenty-Fourth Army Corps, 
commanded by Col. J. C. Abbott, 
Seventh New-Hampshire Volunteers. 
Gen. Hawley, being detained in com- 
mand of the first division in front of 
Richmond, did not succeed in re- 
joining his old command until the 
16th of February; when he was im- 
mediately assigned to duty as chief 
of staff. 

This brigade, as well as Ames’s di- 
vision, had originally formed part of 
the old Tenth Army Corps. Much 
against their wishes they had recently 
been consolidated with the Eighteenth 
to form the Twenty-Fourth Corps. 
From Fort Monroe to Florida, their 
battle-flags, planted on every fort 
along the coast, had gained them the 
distinctive badge of the four-bas- 
tioned fort. And now, finally, a 
crowning achievement was to restore 
to them the old number they had 
clung to with all the soldierly pride 
of Cesar’s Tenth Legion. 

Gen. Charles J. Paine’s division 
of colored troops, which had formed 
part of the first expedition, completed 
the infantry force. These troops had 
shown good fighting qualities at the 
capture of New Market Heights on 
the 29th of September previous, 
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where Paine had especially distin- 
guished himself. 

Of artillery tnere were two batter- 
ies of four guns each,— Battery E, 
Third U. 8S. Artillery, of light twelves, 
under First Lieut. John R. Myrick; 
and the Sixteenth New-York Light 
Battery, three-inch rifles, under Capt. 
Lee. A siege train also accompanied, 
of twenty thirty-pounder Parrotts, 
four one-hundred-pounder Parrotts, 
and twenty Coehorn mortars, under 
Col. H. L. Abbott, First Connecticut 
Artillery. 

It was, however, found unnecessary 
toland it. The whole force footed up, 
— Ames’s division, thirty-three hun- 
dred; Paine’s division, thirty-three 
hundred; Abbott’s brigade, fourteen 
hundred: total, with the artillery 
and engineers, eighty-four hundred 
rank and file. 

Every thing being ready, Terry had 
a parting interview with Grant, who 
gave him instructions substantially 
as follows :— 

“The first object to be attained is 
to get a firm position on the spit of 
land on which Fort Fisher is built, 
from which you can operate against 
that fort. You want to look to the 
practicability of receiving your sup- 
plies, and to defending yourself against 
superior forces sent against you by 
any of the avenues left open to the 
enemy. 

“Tf such a position can be obtained, 
the siege of Fort Fisher will not be 
abandoned until its reduction shall be 
accomplished, or another plan of cam- 
paign ordered from these headquar- 
ters.” 

It will be observed, that Grant, far 
from ordering an assault, does not 
even suggest it. In this, Terry is 
left free to act at his own discretion. 

By the 5th of January, the whole 
transport fleet had dropped down the 
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James to Fort Monroe. In previous 
affairs, where many days had been 
lost in the beginning, there was no de- 
lay at this point ; but that same night 
Terry came down on his flagship, “The 
McClellan.” Sailing-orders were at 
once sent out; and the sun, which had 
gone down that night on a forest of 
masts, broke bright and clear, the 
morning of the 6th, on the blue 
waters of the bay, solitary and un- 
broken but by the keels of peaceful 
traders. All that day a violent wind, 
at intervals rising to a gale, raised so 
heavy a sea as to delay the fleet’s 
arrival off Beaufort till the 8th. 
During that day the transports sepa- 
rately straggled in to the rendezvous, 
several somewhat disabled by the 
storm. 

Here were found Porter, and a part 
of the naval force. Terry in “The 
McClellan,” and several of the trans- 
ports that needed repairs, crossed the 
bar; but the greater number remained 
outside, some at anchor, 4ll with 
steam up. Here three days were con- 
sumed in necessary waiting for the 
sea to so subside as to make a landing 
practicable. The little village of 
Beaufort, across the bay, was inside the 
Union lines; but, without doubt, that 
night Confederate spies, eluding the 
pickets, made good time on fast horses 
to the nearest point where the tele- 
graph could flash the alarm to Wil- 
mington. 

The sea being at last judged suffi- 
ciently smooth, at noon on the 11th 
Terry sent off to each transport 
orders to sail next morning. The 
delivery of this order occupied the 
little steamer “C. W. Thomas” the 
entire afternoon. The sea, though 


fast subsiding, was still somewhat 
rough; but the transports lowered 
their boats, and the sealed order was 
passed to them at the end of a boat- 
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hook. The steamship “ Atlantic,” 
with Ames and Curtis on board, lay 
twelve miles off the land, and received 
the order last. Night shut in before 
the “Thomas” returned from her 
mission ; but the navy had taken the 
precaution to light the bar-buoys with 
lanterns, and she was thus enabled to 
run in with safety. 

As day broke on the morning of 
the 12th, all turned with anxiety to 
watch the portents of the weather. 
Fortune propitious seemed to smile; 
but was she not a fickle jade? And 
that morning so auspicious, who 
could say would not bring on this 
treacherous coast before night an 
easterly gale and raging surf? Sev- 
enty-five miles on a south-westerly 
course brought the fleet to lat. 34° 10’ 
north, in eleven hours from Beaufort. 
Here the ships’ heads were turned 
more to the west, and they drew 
in to the land. Twenty-one miles 
north of Fort Fisher, the sea breaks 
through the beach at Masonboro’ In- 
let; then, extending to the right and 
left, it forms the long, narrow sheet 
of water known as Masonboro’ Sound. 
This sound is stocked with the finest 
fish. Its shores are lined with piney 
woods, interspersed with the oak, lau- 
rel, and cypress, resounding with the 
music of innumerable forest-warblers. 
The air, even in midwinter, is per- 
fumed with the odor of fragrant 
shrubs, and a thousand sweet flowers 
beside. At intervals are beautiful 
summer residences. Here, quiet and 
peaceful, far removed from noise and 
conflict, as near a paradise as this 
world can offer, many of the old 
Cape-Fear families of Wilmington 
were wont to reside. And never was 
there hospitality more cordially free 
and generous than theirs. But these 
peaceful retreats and charming scenes 
were now to be rudely invaded, the 
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song of birds silenced in the thunder 
of cannon, the long, quiet woods torn 
up by shot and shell. For at the 
south end of Masonboro’ Sound, pre- 
cisely five miles north of Fort Fish- 
er, was the spot selected for the land- 
ing. 

It was here that the Florentine 
Verrazzano, with four French ships, 
seeking a new passage to Cathay, 
had landed, and loitered for a while, 
as he coasted the shores northward 
three hundred and forty-one years 
before. “A newe land,” he exclaims, 
“never before seen of any man, either 
ancient or moderne.” The tall for- 
ests then as now “yielded most 
sweete savours, farre from the shore.” 
But the Indians who greeted him 
had long since faded away. 

To this place the vast armada now 
drew nigh. Hardly a ripple stirred 
the waters; but the waves, raised by 
the late blow, still so heavily swept 
the strand as to make the landing a 
delicate operation. Night was now 
approaching; and, by advice of Por- 
ter, the disembarkation was deferred 
till next morning. 

At daybreak on the 13th the gun- 
boats, approaching near the land, 
swept the woods with a searching 
fire. Nothing living was to be seen: 
it seemed a deserted wilderness, 
Preparations for landing were made at 
once. The boats of the navy were 
sent to assist; and by three o’clock, 
p.M., the whole infantry force was on 
shore. At the same time were landed 
ammunition and rations. 

Each regiment, as it gained the 
banks, was formed in line, and moved 
down the beach. The friendly wa- 
‘ters of Masonboro’ would have pro- 
tected from an attack, had any such 
been projected. A few pickets, some 
of whom were captured, alone dis- 
puted the movement. As soon as 
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Paine’s division of colored troops 
was entirely disembarked, it was 
marched in column of fours, to the 
right, around the head of Masonboro’ 
Sound, a north-west course through 
thick woods, tangled underbrush, and 
marshes, until the head of the col- 
umn struck the Cape Fear River, at 
the distance of a mile and a half. 
It had been the intention to throw 
up a line of works across this penin- 
sula; but the distance at this point 
was found to be too great to be held 
by the number of troops available. 

Paine accordingly fell back to a 
new position, a mile nearer Fort 
Fisher, where the peninsula was nar- 
rower, reaching it after midnight, and 
at once set about intrenching. No 
resistance was offered by the enemy. 
Scouts sent out could discover noth- 
ing. His absence at that time was 
unaccountable, nor was the cause 
known till after the occupation of 
Wilmington. 

By the morning of the 14th, the 
colored troops had thrown up a strong 
defensive line of intrenchments from 
ocean to river. It was held by 
Paine’s division and Abbott’s brig- 
ade, the latter on the right. The 
two batteries of eight guns, landed 
on the 14th, were placed in battery, 
—six guns on the left next the 
river, and two light twelves to sweep 
up the beach on the right. 

The Confederate force, under the 
command of Gen. Braxton Bragg, 
available for the defence of Wilming- 
ton, was composed of Maj.-Gen. R. 
F. Hoke’s division of North-Carolina 
troops sent down from Virginia by 
Lee. Colquitt, Hagood, and Cling- 
man were the brigade commanders. 
They had manned the works in Ter- 
ry’s front on the north bank of the 
James; and they now came to con- 
front him on the banks of the Cape 
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Fear. It was the best fighting ma- 
terial in the army of Northern Vir- 
ginia. Hoke had particularly dis- 
tinguished himself in the capture of 
Plymouth, carried by assault the 
preceding year; and his: men were 
alike animated by the resolve to de- 
fend from invasion the soil of their 
native State. The strength of this 
division, effective for line of battle, 
was about thirty-five hundred rank 
and file. In addition, there was a 
regiment of “junior reserves,” num- 
bering about three hundred boys, 
who were of little or no account. 
Bragg had also three light batteries, 
twelve-pounder guns. 

When the approach of the fleet 
first became known, this whole force 
was at Wilmington, whither it had 
been ordered by Bragg, to be present 
at a grand review. Colquitt’s brig- 
ade was at once sent down the river 
to re-enforce Fisher; but only a small 
part of the command succeeded in 
entering the fort. Hoke, with the 
two remaining brigades, immediately 
marched down to oppose Terry’s land- 
ing, the distance being about sixteen 
miles. He arrived in front of Terry’s 
works on the morning of the 14th; 
but it was then too late. 

A reconnoissance was at once made 
by Bragg and Hoke in person; and it 
was determined not to risk an assault, 
which, though they might deem it 
practicable, would not be advisable 
for the reason, that, even if they 
should succeed in breaking the Union 
lines, which was not at all probable, 
they would then be brought directly 
under the tremendous fire of the 
fleet, which here commanded the 
whole width of the peninsula; and 
they would thereby suffer heavy loss 
to no purpose. Thus it was that 


Terry, successfully landed on the 
13th, was almost impregnably in- 
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trenched on the 14th, without meet- 
ing any resistance. 

The reduction of Fort Fisher then 
became but a question of time. 
Should it be by the slow process of 
a regular siege, or with the rapid 
rush of a storming column? This 
Terry decided on his own responsi- 
bility. 

At eleven, a.m., on the 14th, Cur- 
tis’s brigade was moved to the front on 
the Cape Fearside. About nine hun- 
dred yards from Fisher was a dock, 
called “Craig’s Wharf,” where sup- 
plies for the fort were landed. Here 
the advancing skirmish-line captured 
a stern-wheel steamboat, laden with 
ammunition and meal, the crew be- 
ing blissfully unconscious of an ap- 
proaching enemy. She was placed in 
charge of a Union pilot, who, with 
great pride in his new command, 
rechristened her “The Ainsworth.” 
Curtis pushed forward steadily to 
within five hundred yards of the fort, 
where he occupied without resistance 
a small outwork unfinished and un- 
armed, 

It must not be omitted to state 
that all night of the 13th, through 
the 14th, and up to the final assault 
on the 15th, the navy kept up a bom- 
bardment, sometimes slow, sometimes 
rapid, and on the last day continuous. 
The roar of artillery was incessant. 
In the darkness of night the air 
seemed alive with fiery meteors. In 
Wilmington, twenty-one miles away, 
houses were jarred, and windows rat- 
tled, with the concussion. Never be- 
fore was such heavy cannonading 
heard on this continent, except, it 
may be, in Charleston Harbor, dur- 
ing the famous siege of Wagner, 
when the batteries, Union and Con- 
federate, by land and sea, were thun- 
dering all around that flaming circle. 
But here the fire all converged on one 
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doomed spot. The fort responded 
but slowly and sullenly. At times 
the “Mound Battery ” alone showed 
signs of life. Apparently they were 
reserving their force for the death- 
struggle which they foresaw must 
come. 

The night of the 13th had been 
bitter cold. General and private, each 
alike had slept on the same bare 
ground, with nought but an overcoat 
and blanket. In the matter of ra- 
tions and quarters, both were on the 
same democratic level. After a Spar- 
tan breakfast of hard bread and 
coffee, Terry, designating two of his 
staff by name, one of them being 
Capt. A. E. Smith, One Hundred and 
Eleventh New York, said, “ You will 
come with me: the rest remain here.” 
Accompanied by these two officers, 
and by Col. C. B. Comstock, United 
States Engineer Corps, he then went 
to the front for a personal reconnois- 
sance of Fort Fisher. The result of 
this would determine his action. 
Comstock, a confidential aide of 
Grant, had come down with this 
expedition as chief-engineer. 

One indispensable essential to make 
a good general is that coup d’wil by 
which he is enabled intuitively to 
take in all the natural topographical 
features of the ground over which he 
is operating, — hills, valleys, forests, 
water-courses, roads, by-paths; every 
thing, in fact, which might serve to 
favor an advance, hold a position, or 
covera retreat. The soldier so consti- 
tuted that he cannot comprehend at 
once, and carry in his head, the rela- 
tive position of each, not all the mili- 
tary education West Point can impart, 
joined even to that higher and more 
thorough training of actual war, can 
ever make an able commander. 

Terry had this quality to perfection, 
In all those flank marches, advances, 
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and assaults, so often made in front of 
Richmond, north of the James River, 
when practicable he always previously 
reconnoitred in person the ground 
over which his troops would be re- 
quired to move. Oftentimes far out- 
side his picket-lines, through thick 
woods, within close range of the Con- 
federate rifle-pits, he had coolly 
mapped down the ground in his mind, 
as unerringly and accurately as if 
made by the surveyor’s deliberate 
work with chain and compass. 

A duty he had personally so often 
performed before was not to be dele- 
gated to any staff-officer when, as 
now, the stakes were of such magni- 
tude. A walk of three miles through 
heavy sand brought the party to the 
captured outwork. Here they found 
Curtis. From this point a clear view 
was had of the whole land-face of the 
fort. Its massive traverses loomed 
up in grand proportions: from the 
Cape Fear to the sea, it seemed to 
present an impregnable front. The 
most daring soldier might well have 
recoiled at the idea of assaulting a 
stronghold so formidable. 

Terry and Comstock then crept 
through the rushes by the river-side, 
to within three hundred yards. 
Although close under the guns of the 
fort, they were unperceived by the 
garrison. Nor was there any thing 
to impede their approach thus near. 
The Confederates had no picket-line 
outside their stockade: the fire of the 
navy had made that simply impossi- 
ble. 

From this advanced point, through 
their glasses the two obtained a tol- 
erably correct idea of the magnitude 
and condition of the fort. It could 
not be ascertained, however, whether 
or not it was an enclosed work. Did 
the parapet and traverses end at the 
river-bank ? or was there an interior 
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line running off to the south? This, 
a point of the utmost importance, 
could only be decided by an assault. 

All the time of this reconnoissance 
the Confederate gunhoat “Chicka- 
mauga” in the river, kept by shallow 
water at three-quarters of a mile 
distant, was throwing thirty-pounder 
Parrott-shells at the party. Some 
of these came disagreeably near. 
Finally she turned her attentions to 
the captured stern-wheeler, and suc- 
ceeded in putting in a shot below the 
water-line, to the intense disgust of 
her new skipper. A chance shot, 
striking in the Third New York as it 
marched in column of fours, wounded 
Capt. Reeves and four men. 

The reconnoissance completed, 
Terry then signalled Porter for a boat, 
and went off on board “The Malvern.” 
Late at night he returned. He said 
nothing of coming operations. No 
one knew what he proposed to do. 
Whatever his plans, he kept them to 
himself to be developed in proper 
time and right place. The night of 
the 14th went by cold and raw. The 
troops bivouacked as before. The 
morning of Sunday the 15th came 
cloudless and bright, with a clear sun. 
The sea was still calm; all the ele- 
ments were singularly favorable. 

Terry’s determination to assault 
the fort then became known. As his 
was all the responsibility, so, in case 
of failure, on him would be all the 
blame with which republics or empires 
never omit to load their unsuccessful 
generals. 

The point selected for the attack 
was the west end of Fisher’s land- 
face, at the place where it intersected 
the Cape Fear River. Here was a 


sally-port, or postern, with a bridge 
over the moat about fifteen feet long 
by ten wide, by which the road from 
Wilmington, and Craig’s Wharf, en- 
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tered the fort. The moat was deep, 
with slimy mud and stagnant water 
covered with a green scum. Just in- 
side was a strong stockade ten feet 
high, loop-holed for musketry. At 
intervals part of this stockade had 
been knocked down by the navy fire; 
but on the river side, being more dis- 
tant and sheltered, it was still very 
near intact. 

Half way along the land front, a 
bomb-proof postern led through and 
under the parapet, from the interior of 
the fort to the outside. Through it 
two light pieces had been taken, and 
posted to sweep down the stockade 
with an enfilading flank fire. 

Two hundred yards outside the 
stockade were buried numerous torpe- 
does, each charged with one hundred 
pounds of powder, to be exploded by 
electric wires in the midst of an as- 
saulting column. Fortunately, how- 
ever, the main connecting wires were 
cut by random navy shells, and the 
torpedoes remained harmless. The 
parapet and traverses of Fisher, 
respectively twenty and thirty feet 
high, at this point had sustained little 
or no damage. Twenty-two heavy 
guns swept all the approaches. 
Several of these, however, had been 
disabled. 

Ten days before, Beauregard, in- 
specting this work, had pronounced it 
impregnable; and he was an engi- 
neer of the first ability, the equal of 
Todleben or Burgoyne. A successful 
assault of this powerful fort was now 
the problem to be worked out by 
Terry: 

Ames’s division was to form the 
storming column, in effective strength 
not more than three thousand men. 
The Thirteenth Indiana, Lieut.-Col. 
S. M. Zent commanding, armed with 
the Spencer carbine, had been reduced 
to about sixty men by casualties in 














many battles. This regiment with 
forty volunteers, making a hundred 
in all, was to charge forward to with- 
in one hundred and fifty yards of the 
fort. The men then, covering them- 
selves by digging pits in the light 
sandy soil, were tc fire into the em- 
brasures, and pick off the Confederate 
gunners when they essayed to work 
their pieces. 

A detachment of picked men, each 
furnished with a powder-bag and fuse, 
preceding the stormers, were to at- 
tach them as petards to the stockade. 
It was supposed that enough would 
be blown down to give free course to 
the column. At the last moment, 
however, this idea was abandoned; 
the powder-bags were dispensed with. 

At noon on the 15th all the 
preliminary dispositions were made. 
Ames’s division was formed in column 
by brigade, the right resting on the 
Cape Fear, Curtis leading, and about 
three hundred yards from the fort. 
These dispositions, superintended by 
Terry in person, were made under an 
annoying fire. 

Atthe central position of the cap- 
tured outlook, he then took his stand. 
While pushing the assault in front, 
it was possible he would be called 
on to sustain one equally vigorous in 
his rear. From the well-known char- 
acter of Bragg and Hoke, it was an- 
ticipated they might make a desperate 
effort to save the fort by storming 
Paine’s lines. 

Here by signals Terry could advise 
the character and direction of the 
naval fire, and control all movements 
in front and rear as rendered neces- 
sary by circumstances. 

This point was swept by artillery, 
and exposed to a persistent fire of the 
enemy’s sharpshooters, who strove es- 
pecially to pick off Lieut. Beardsley, 
the signal officer. 
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Three o’clock, p.m., the hour ap- 
pointed for the assault, now drew 
nigh. At that time precisely; Terry 
signalled the navy to change fire ; and, 
the order being given, Curtis’s brigade 
bounded forward with loud cheers. 
By Confederate accounts it was a 
half-hour later. 

The last entry made in the journal 
of the fort was as follows: “3.30, 
p.M. The enemy is advancing. 
Gen. Whiting orders all hands to 
man the parapet.” That record 
there ended forever. 

As the brigade neared the moat, it 
appeared apparently impassable; and, 
that part of the line of battle east 
of the bridge of its own accord 
immediately executing the movement 
“right forward! fours right!” — the 
order of the assault thus became 
changed, in the left wing, from a 
deployed line to a column of fours. 

All this being done with the 
utmost celerity, while men were fall- 
ing on every side, it was necessarily 
more as a tumultuous crowd, that 
they thronged impetuously over the 
bridge, and struck the stockade 
under a terrible fire both direct and 
enfilading. In this they found a few 
jagged shell-holes, that offered ad- 
mission with difficulty. Though it 
was certain death that seemed to 
beckon them on, Curtis and a few 
adventurous men, struggling through, 
gained the west traverse: others 
speedily followed. A foothold was 
but barely obtained, and the brigade ~ 
here came to a stand, holding on by 
the eyelids, as. it were, while men fell 
fast on every side. 

Its formation broken up, and lead- 
ing officers struck down, without 
speedy support its destruction seemed 
certain. 

The first man to gain the fort’s par- 
apet was Sergeant Boardman, the 
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right general guide of the One Hun- 
dred and Seventeenth New York. 
He planted his guidon on the west 
traverse, the first Union color on Fort 
Fisher. In staff and pennon were to 
be counted sixteen bullet-holes. 

Five minutes after the advance of 
Curtis, Pennypacker’s brigade came 
on like an avalanche. In the face of 
a heavy fire, the waving lines swarmed 
through the stockade, and swept the 
enemy from it westward to the river, 
capturing two hundred prisoners, and 
getting possession of the sally-port, 
which they opened from the inside. 
It was afterwards mistakenly re- 
‘ported among the enemy, that some 
one of their own number had turned 
traitor in betraying this gate. 

The gaps in the stockade, where 
Curtis and Pennypacker went 
through, were only large enough for 
two men to go abreast; and, for the 
first few minutes, out of every five 
who gained the slope of the parapet, 
three went down dead or wounded. 

The two brigades led by Curtis 
and Pennypacker then advanced 
eastward along the land-front, carry- 
ing each traverse successively against 
the most desperate opposition; until 
after two hours’ fighting with heavy 
loss, their heroic leaders both severely 
wounded, and one-half the regimen- 
tal officers disabled, the crossed bayo- 
net and clubbed rifle stopped them 
at the eighth traverse. 

As soon as Terry saw that a lodge- 
ment had been effected, he ordered 
forward spades and picks that Ames 
might intrench inside the fort next 
the river, and hold the ground 
already won. 

Ten minutes after Pennypacker’s 
advance, Bell’s brigade was ordered 
forward. 

As it neared the bridge, Bell, con- 
spicuous to the sharpshooters by his 


gigantic form, was struck down with 
a mortal wound; of which he died 
next morning. 

His men, pressing forward in col- 
umn of fours, passed through the 
gate into the fort, each regiment, as 
its rear cleared the postern, succes- 
sively facing by the left flank, 
through holes filled with stagnant 
water, over logs, broken timbers, 
boards, and the débris of torn-down 
barracks: they then charged down 
towards the reverse of the sea-face, 
and to the left obliquely into the rear 
of the land-face, while Curtis and 
Pennypacker were fiercely assailing 
it in front. 

The fight then went on with unex- 
ampled ferocity, until the approach 
of night. Superior weight and skill 
alone could decide the result where, 
as here, men of the same Anglo- 
Saxon race contended with equally 
stubborn valor. 

Terry calm and confident foresaw, 
and with the most admirable skill 
provided for, all the varying contin- 
gencies of the fight. 

The judgment to decide, the daring 
to resolve, the ability to plan, the 
skill to execute, and the nerve to per- 
severe, — each was required, and all 
were there. And he was most ably 
seconded by his two division com- 
manders. 

Paine, on one side, vigilantly kept 
watch for the slightest movement 
indicating an attack from Bragg; 
while Ames, on the other, with 
unyielding tenacity held every inch 
of that bloodstained parapet so 
dearly won. Three of his staff, Daw- 
son, Lawrence, and Keeler, had been 
wounded; but he still had an able 
assistant in his adjutant, Capt. 
Charles A. Carleton, who, though 
continually exposed, escaped unhurt. 

Capt. Albert G. Lawrence, one of 

















Ames’s aides, while preparing to 
plant a flag on the top of a traverse, 
fell early in the fight with a wound 
through the neck, another in the 
arm, and his right hand shattered. 

Col. J. W. Moore, Two Hundred 
and Third Pennsylvania, was instantly 
shot dead while charging the second 
traverse with his regimental colors in 
hand. 

Capt. A. E. Smith of Terry’s staff, 
while gallantly rallying a detachment 
to the front, received a ball through 
the lungs. 

Curtis himself, while consulting 
with Ames, struck in the head bya 
glancing shot, fell senseless, and was 
borne to the rear, as all supposed 
mortally wounded. 

Here, too, Pennypacker received the 
wound that kept him in hospital at 
Fort Monroe through eleven weary 
months of pain and suffering. Seiz- 
ing the flag of his old regiment, 
the Ninety-Seventh Pennsylvania, he 


- rushed up the fifth traverse, then held 


by the enemy, his men following 
close. A storm of rifle-balls greeted 
him as he rose the crest; one laying 
him.low, it was feared forever. 

Not Ney himself could have sur- 
passed the valor with which Curtis 
and Pennypacker had led their brig- 
ades into the fort, and. charged the 
traverses, always in the advance. 

And many were the individual acts 
of heroism on the part of subaltern 
officers and obscure private soldiers, 
whose names, now lost, were well 
worthy to have been preserved in 
historical amber, with those of Pulfio 
and Varenas immortalized in the 
writings of Cesar. 

Curtis, Pennypacker, and Bell 
were now all disabled. Moore, Elliott, 
Lyman, Smallwood, and Hart were 
killed. Lytle, Smith (One Hundred 
and Twelfth New York), Coan, Dun- 
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ean, Ault, Smith (One Hundred and 
Seventeenth New York), Dawson, 
Lawrence, and Keeler were wdunded ; 
and many more besides, whose names 
are now written on a more enduring 
roll than this. 

Along that narrow front, five hun- 
dred dead and wounded strewed the 
ground. 

But it was no time for private 
griefs. The whole force immediately 
available was in. Seven traverses 
and fotr hundred prisoners had been 
taken ; but still the Confederates held 
their remaining works with the same 
admirable, dauntless, unyielding te- 
nacity. 

Thus stood affairs with the army at 
half-past five, p.m. 

It is now time to turn to the naval 
land attack. 

In Terry’s-interview with Porter, 
the latter had agreed to furnish a 
force from the fleet to assault the sea- 
face. Accordingly sixteen hundred 
sailors and four hundred marines were 
landed under Lieut.-Commander K, 
Randolph Breese. 

The point of attack selected was 
the north-east sea-face bastion near- 
est the fleet, which, exposed to a 
direct fire so long, had been pounded 
in an almost shapeless mass. With 
its guns dismounted, and stockade 
levelled, it was reasonable to suppose 
that a determined charge by deter- 
mined men might here break into 
the fort. 

Porter’s instructions for the sailors 
were, “to board the fort, cutlass 
in hand: in case of repulse, every 
three to seize an enemy, and pitch 
him over the parapet.” 

These arrangements were doubtless 
somewhat novel, and not so easy to 
be carried out in practice. 

At precisely three o’clock, simulta- 
neously with the army attack, and 
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distant from it by the length of the 
land-face of five hundred yards, the 
naval force advanced to the assault 
in’ column at half distance by com- 
pany; a formation extremely faulty 
and objectionable, and its adoption so 
much the more singular, inasmuch as 
naval officers, knowing how destruc- 
tive a raking fire on shipboard, ought 
to have been aware that it was 
equally so on land. Moreover, should 
the leading companies become demor- 
alized, they fall back on those follow- 
ing, and thus the confusion in front 
goes down through to the rear, and 
the entire column falls into a disorder 
always difficult and often impossible 
to be remedied while under fire; 
which is precisely what now hap- 
pened, 

All these preliminary arrange- 
ments had been made on the open 
beach in full view of the enemy. 
Seeing what was coming, they made 
their dispositions accordingly. Con- 
fidently and in silence those keen- 
eyed men in gray looked along their 
deadly rifle-tubes. To them, to all 
indeed, the result was a foregone con- 
clusion. 

Where veteran troops might well 
have failed, what, then, could be ex- 
pected of sailors and marines unused 
to a musketry-fight.on land? Cour- 
age and bravery are as nothing in 
war, without the confidence inspired 
by drill and discipline. As the head 
of this column neared the bastion, a 
terrible fire of small arms, grape, and 
canister was poured into it. 

Surprised at this reception, aston- 
ished at this to them new mode of 
fighting, the column wavered and 
halted. To halt was fatal. In spite 


of the noble example of their chief 
officers, the whole force then broke to 
the rear in disorder, leaving on the 
sands about one hundred and sixty 
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dead and wounded. Preston and 
Porter were killed. Together before 
they had suffered capture and im- 
prisonment; and now, true comrades 
in battle, they were not to be divided 
in death. 

Breese and Cushman, unable to 
advance, and unwilling to retreat, had 
at last, to escape capture, no resource 
but to fall among their disabled com- 
rades. Simulating death, there they 
remained till the shades of night cov- 
ered their escape. : 

All that time the shot and shell of 
the navy passed close above and 
around them. ‘Their reflections can 
be better imagined than described. 
Upon the advance of Bell’s brigade, 
which had formed the reserve, Terry 
had foreseen that an additional force 
would be required to re-enforce Ames. 

Observing the repulse of the naval 
attack, he now sent over to request 
that this force should be re-formed, if 
possible, and brought over to the 
Cape-Fear side in his support. But 
the sailors were scattered along the 
beach for three miles to the rear, and 
it was obviously impossible to effect 
this in time. Lieut.-Commander 
William B. Cushing was the ranking 
officer left in command. He was 
then requested by Terry to rally his 
force on the right of the line of in- 
trenchments four miles to the rear, 
relieving Abbott’s brigade, which 
would thus be enabled to move for- 
ward against the fort. 

This Cushing did promptly and 
with zeal. During the entire day, 
until about four o’clock, p.m., this line 
of intrenchments had been unassailed. 
At that hour Bragg made a feeble 
demonstration, which Paine’s picket- 
line easily held in check. 

Doubtless the Confederate com- 
mander had good reasons for not 
pushing Paine’s lines in force. Had 























he done s0, it would only have ex- 
posed his troops to a slaughter as 
bloody as useless. The fall of Fisher 
would not have been delayed. 

It was after dark when Abbott’s 
force, guided by Capt. Adrian Terry, 
came up in the rear of Ames, to 
whom Abbott reported. This famous 
brigade was composed of the Third 
and Seventh New Hampshire, the 
Sixth and Seventh Connecticut. The 
veterans of four bloody assaults and 
twenty battles, they came to the 

front now with a confidence inspired 
by the memory of so many past com- 
bats. 

Entering the fort by the postern 
gate, a part was drawn up in line, 
with the river in rear, and facing the 
reverse of the sea-face; while two 
regiments were disposed to advance 
along the land-face. 

Night had now fully shut in; and 
the intense darkness was only broken 
by the fiery flash of guns and burst- 
ing shells. With the order to charge, 
the brigade went forward with a mo- 
mentum that nothing could stop, oc- 
cupying the whole land-front; while 
a general advance of Ames’s whole 
force pushed the enemy out of the 
entire sea-face. This advance devel- 
oped a resistance on the part of the 
enemy unexpectedly trifling, com- 
pared with their previous efforts. 

Through the whole evening, until 
long after darkness closed in, they 
had offered the most stubborn defence. 
Never did soldiers display more des- 

perate bravery and brilliant - valor. 
With their leaders, Whiting and 
Lamb, both disabled with wounds, 
sadly reduced in number, well foresee- 
ing, too, the fresh force to be brought 
against them, — under these circum- 
stances, when night fell upon them, 
disheartened, with no hope of relief, 
they gradually abandoned the fort, 
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and retreated about a mile, to the 
extreme point of the peninsula known 
as “Federal Point,” where the river 
channel was guarded by a small work 
called “ Battery Buchanan,” manned 
by a naval force under Lieut. R. H. 
Chapman. 

This work, however, was not in- 
tended or calculated for resistance to 
a land attack. By some fatal over- 
sight, no boats had been collected 
here for such an emergency. The 
strong tidal currents of the Cape 
Fear made swimming impossible. In 
this cul de sac, from which no escape 
was possible, the garrison now silent- 
ly awaited the captivity inevitably 
closing in upon them. 

It was ten o’clock at night when 
the advance of Abbott’s brigade com- 
pleted the entire occupation of Fort 
Fisher. This was at once signalled 
to Porter, who ceased firing, and a 
general display of rockets and blue 
lights immediately illumined the 
whole fleet. The flag of the fort was 
brought to Terry by Capt. Edgerly 
of the Third New Hampshire. 

The general now ordered an imme- 
diate advance on Battery Buchanan. 
Under direction of Ames, Abbott’s 
brigade was re-formed in line in rear 
of Fisher; the right resting on the 
Cape Fear, and facing Buchanan. 
The line was then advanced cautious- 
ly through the darkness, which was 
so thick that one could see only a 
few paces. Two of Terry’s staff- 
officers following down the sea-face, 
unknowingly getting in advance of 
Abbott’s line, they suddenly found 
themselves in the midst of the Con- 
federate soldiers, who were standing 
unarmed in groups, while waiting the 
end. Unsuspected they moved about 
through the crowd until the Union 
line of battle came up. ; 

Meanwhile, a Confederate staff-. 
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officer, sent out with a flag in the 
darkness, had passed around Abbott’s 
left without observing it; and finally, 
far in his rear, met Capt. Graves of 
Terry’s staff, who conducted him to 
the general, to whom he then for- 
mally surrendered the garrison, num- 
bering two thousand and eighty-three, 
rank and file, including Gen. Whiting 
and Col. Lamb, both severely wounded. 

The former, a graduate of West 
Point, and once an officer of the 
United-States Engineers, had come 
into the fort without assuming the 
command his rank entitled him to, 
being unwilling to deprive Lamb, the 
regular commander, of the glory a 
successful defence might bring. He 
died in New York not long after. 

Col. Lamb, of the Thirty-Sixth 
North Carolina, had been in command 
when the previous attempt was made. 
A man of conspicuous courage, he 
was seen three times during the assault 
standing alone and exposed on the 
traverse nearest the fleet, where the 
air was crowded with bursting shells. 

It was his idea to construct the 
lofty Mound. Battery just south of 
the fort, and connected with its sea- 
face, where a ten-inch columbiad, 
and a six and three-eighth inch rifle, 
gave most annoyance to the navy, 
by their plunging fire. Recovered 
from his wounds, he has since been 
mayor of Norfolk. 

At Battery Buchanan were found 
fifty scraggy ponies. These suddenly 
became objects of intense interest to 
wearied staff-officers, who made haste 
each to secure one. 

As two of Terry’s staff were slowly 
riding from Battery Buchanan to the 
fort, they were accosted in the dark- 
ness by three persons, who asked for 
Gen. Terry. Said one, “We are 


Confederate naval officers. We did 
not wish to be mixed up with all that 
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rabble down the point, so we came 
out to find Gen. Terry. I am 
Lieut. ——, the ranking naval offi- 
cer present, and I request to be 
treated with the consideration due my 
rank.” 

Thus surrendered the naval garri- 
son of Battery Buchanan, closing the 
work of this memorable Sunday. 
Nothing now remained but to place 
guards for the security of the prison- 
ers, and to keep order in the fort. 
The night was again intensely cold, 
but the tired troops in bivouac slept 
not the less soundly around their 
camp-fires. 

On the morning of the 16th, when 
day dawned on the immense pro- 
portions of Fisher, the magnitude of 
the work struck astonishment to the 
victors, who could hardly realize the 
greatness of their achievement. 

The first trace of this work was 
made by Col. S. L. Fremont, a native 
of New Hampshire, and a graduate 
of West Point under the name of 
S. L. Fish. He was once an army 
officer, and is now chief engineer and 
superintendent of the Wilmington 
and Weldon Railroad. Under suc- 
cessive engineers, its construction 
went on through many months until’ 
it had attained its present colossal 
proportions. 

Its armament, with that of Battery 
Buchanan, was as follows, — smooth 
bores: two 11-inch double-banded 
Brookes; fifteen 10-inch colambiads ; 
twelve 8-inch columbiads ; seven iron 

2-pounders; two iron 24-pounders ; 
two bronze 12-pounder howitzers ; six 
32-pounder carronades; three bronze 
12-pounders ; one iron 6-pounder ; two 
bronze 6-pounders; one 10-ineh sea- 
coast mortar; two iron Coehorn mor- 
tars; one 1.5-inch smooth bore; one 
volley gun, Robinson and Cottum, 
makers. 
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Rifled guns: one 8-inch 150-pound- 
er Armstrong; three 7-inch double- 
banded Brookes; one 8-inch three- 
grooved gun; four 5.4-inch guns, no 
bands; six 6.4-inch single-banded 
guns; four 6.4-inch double-banded 
Brookes; one 100-pounder Parrott, 
U.S. ; one 5.8-inch gun, no bands; one 
4.6-inch three-grooved gun; one 4.2- 
inch gun; one 30-pounder Parrott, 
U. 8.3; one 3-inch Whitworth; two 
3-inch banded Richmonds; one 2.2- 
inch Whitworth muzzle loader. Total, 
eighty-five of all. calibres. 

Forty-six smooth bores, and twenty 
one-rifled guns, were in good order; 
and eleven of the former, and seven 
of the last, disabled. 

It was supposed that there was 
algo an 80-pounder Whitworth buried 
somewhere in the fort, as shell to fit 
such a gun was found. The Arm- 
strong 150-pounder was a present to 
the Confederacy from London mer- 
chants. It was a piece of the most 
magnificent finish, with a carriage of 
rosewood and mahogany. At the pre- 
vious attempt, this gun had been in 
charge of a post-captain in the Royal 
Navy, who had run the blockade into 
Wilmington. 

The harvest of death was not yet 
ended with the fall of the fort. 

At eight o’clock, a.m., the main 
magazine suddenly exploded with a 
tremendous shock, not loud, but deep 
and smothered. Bell’s brigade was 
in bivouac around it, many of the 
men still asleep, others at breakfast. 
An immense volume of earth shot 
into the air: rolling to right and left, 
it fell back in an irresistible mass 
twenty feet deep. About one hun- 
dred of Bell’s men, with about thirty 
Confederate wounded, received at once 
a@ simultaneous death and burial. 
With rifles forever stacked, there they 
still lie in bivouac eternal, till the 
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great Commander-in-Chief shall order 
the last reveille, the now deserted fort 
at once their monument and their 
grave. 

There were also about ninety 
wounded. The Hundred and Fifty- 
Ninth New York suffered most, losing 
forty killed and sixty wounded. Col. 
Alden of this regiment, who had suc- 
ceeded Bell in command of the third 
brigade, had both legs broken. The 
navy lost also a dozen, or more, killed 
and wounded. Among the former 
was Acting Ensign Alfred 8. Laigh- 
ton of Portsmouth, N.H. 

Idle reports were in circulation that 
this explosion was by means of an 
electric wire connecting the magazine 
with a Confederate battery over the 
Cape Fear. The board of officers ap- 
pointed made careful investigations, 
and reported it the result of accident. 
Two marines, having been seen to 
enter the magazine a few minutes 
before the explosion, had probably 
lighted matches to search for plunder. 

Guards had been placed on the 
twenty-five service magazines; but 
the main magazine, being in rear, 
had escaped the notice of the officer 
of the day,.in the darkness. 

And now came a melancholy duty. 
The exultation of victory must give 
place for sorrow for wounded friends. 
They had been collected under rude pa- 
vilions to the number of several hun- 
dreds, to be shipped through the surf 
on transports to Fort Monroe. The 
work occupied several hours, so many 
there were who could be moved but 
with difficulty. Of all who received 
their death-wounds that day, none left 
behind more friends to mourn his un- 
timely fate than Richard Dawson, a 
captain in the Eighty-Fifth Pennsyl- 
vania, and inspector general of Ames’s 
division. All through the peninsular 
campaign, the siege of Wagner, in 
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front of Petersburg and Richmond, 
death, so often challenged, had hith- 
erto avoided him. His left arm shat- 
tered by a rifle-ball, none supposed 
the wound mortal; and his decease 
at Fort Monroe, a few days after, 
brought a shock to the many friends 
who loved him they will not soon 
forget. Peacefully enough now he 
sleeps in that little Pennsylvania 
cemetery. Green may the grass wave, 
and gently the violets bend, over his 
grave! 

As years go by, the ranks of those 
who fought at Fort Fisher grow thin- 
ner and weaker. How many of those 
who still survive, with health broken 
dewn by hardship and disease, in 
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obscurity, and forgotten, have little 
pleasure but in memories of the past! 
Often they recall them, and always 
with kindly thoughts of the old 
enemy who fought them so long and 
well. North and South their ances- 
tors in the early wars had battled 
the same enemy. From Canada to 
Mexico, side by side their bones have 
mouldered on many a battlefield. 

When the next war comes, may all 
sectional passions, prejudices, and ha- 
treds have so subsided into oblivion, 
that the Union blue and Confederate 
gray can blend together under one 
flag once again, shoulder to shoulder, 
for a common country, against a 
mutual foreign foe ! 





THE CLASS 
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BY MRS. J. Q. SMITH. 


PART 


FROM CLARA. 


Dear Old Darling, —Think what a distinc- 
tion it is for me to be the only one of the 
class who knows any thing of Mary Fox! 
Fox’s Book of Martyrs, I think her history 
might be called ; but then she doesn’t: so 
it is all right. You know, as well as I, that 
she married a missionary just because he 
was a missionary, and not because she 
loved him a cent’s worth. We were all 
angry enough about that. But then, you 
know, people are so funny and so different ! 
And he was a good young man; and ven- 
eration (as the phrenologists say) was the 
biggest bump on her head: so I suppose 
she was cut out for a missionary, and 
would have missed her vocation if she had 
staid at home. Only I wish she had gone as 
a ‘single woman:”’ I should have felt she 
was more “genuine,” as Molly used to say 
when she felt particularly lofty. However, 
marry she did; and my opinion of her hus- 
band is, that, though he is undoubtedly 
good, he is, nevertheless, difficile, and she 
is already taking the consequences of what- 
ever sin she may have committed : so it 
isn’t our duty to expend any more righteous 
indignation upon her. Besides, she is just 


IL. 


as good and lovely as she can be. We 
went to see her when we were in Beyrout. 
They live in the country, on the top of a 
hill, which is a sandy place enough; but 
then the skies they are blue, blue, blue; 
and there is a splendid view of the Medi- 
terranean. It is terribly lonely. They 
hardly see a civilized being once a month. 
Mary is as pretty as ever; but you can’t 
think how funny she looked without over- 
skirts, or trimming of any kind. Well, as 
she says, life does not consist of overskirts. 
She had only been there about a year 
when we were there; and she said they 
had not really begun their work yet, for 
they had been obliged to learn the lan- 
guage. They lived with her husband’s 
father’s family. You see, her husband 
was born and brought up there, and it 
was home to him: so I don’t think he real- 
ized a bit how strange and homesick it 
must be to Mary. There are four or five 
younger children; and, as Mary can’t do 
outside work yet, she spends her time 
teaching them: so, you see, she has enough 
to do even now. I think myself, that is 
quite as good work as teaching the natives; 
but she thinks it is nothing. Then they 
took a piano with them, and Mary plays 
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and sings to the heathen; and they like 
that so much, that they are twice as anx- 
ious to come to the school and the meetings 
as they used to be; and she says, in her 
cheerful way, that she hopes “ indirectly ”’ 
she may have begun to do some good. 

They have so few books and companions 
there, that, to take the place of these, each 
one pursues some specialty. One of the 
children collects shells; one, forsaken birds’ 
nests; one, insects, and so on. They ex- 
amine each one “exhaustively,” as Mrs. 
Amory used to say, and classify them 
themselves; and you can imagine how good 
for nothing it made me, with all my 
chances, feel, to see how much more thor- 
oughly they, with so few chances, studied 
every thing than I ever dreamed of doing. 
Mary has taken ferns for her department, 
and is doing wonders. She had a beautiful 
collection, even then, which she sent to the 
Alma Mater. : 

These people are all so in earnest, that I 
am sure they are doing a great deal of good; 
and, though Mary feels as if she had been 
of so little service yet, I think she has 
done as much as any one ; and it is really 
splendid to see how cheerful and bright 
she is, and how she tugs away at that old 
language. There is one thing about it, 
even if she can’t speak it well enough to 
teach and preach yet, she can speak it well 
enough to make everybody love her, and 
wish to be like her. They all acknowledge 
that the girls in her sewing-class are more 
enthusiastic than they are about any thing 
else. 

Heigho! I wish I were as good as Mary! 
But I should not like to be a missionary, 
should you? 

*Good-by, Annie darling,” with a little 
kiss. Forever and a day your 

CLARA. 


LETTER FROM CLARA’S COUSIN EFFIE. 


Dear Annie Mowatt (excuse me for calling 
you so, when I have never seen you; but 
Clara always does), — I haven’t the faintest 
idea what you want me to tell you about 
Clara. Of course, you know that my 
father and mother, and Clara’s father, and 
Clara, and I, all started off travelling the 
moment she was well out of school, and 
that we have literally been from Dan to 
Beersheba, and have only been at home a 
week. I know Clara has written you piles 
of letters when I wanted her to talk to me; 
and I can’t think of any thing more that I 
could tell you. I think, if any one could 
have told you more, it would have been 
Amy Dale; for Clara always wrote every 
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thing faithfully to her, because she was ill. 
She never missed one week while we were 
gone. I have known her to write a letter 
of a dozen pages when she could hardly 
keep her eyes open; and she has staid 
away from more than one ball, so that 
“dear little Amy might not miss her 
letter.” 

However, since you want me to write, 
Ich will losgehen. Beg pardon: Clare and 
I have got into a horrid habit of tucking in 
foreign slang, in season and out of season, 
though we couldn’t, for the life of us, con- 
verse respectably in any one of the half- 
dozen tongues we take in vain. Stop, 
Euphemia (I mean J) can’t: Clara can. 
She had a splendid start in German 
and French at school, you know. Then 
we spent six months in France, and six 


‘months in Italy, and a year in Germany; 


and our papas said we were tostudy. And 
there were such oceans of things to see, 
and such myriads of parties and balls and 
operas and plays, that I never thought of 
my lessons, except at the hour our masters 
came. But when we were fairly settled 
the first autumn in Berlin, and Uncle John 
had gone home for the year, Clare sud- 
denly took a start. We heard of the Chi- 
cago fire, and that some of our friends had 
lost every thing; and Clare said, ‘‘ Oh, dear! 
what would happen if I should have to 
earn my living?” I said, ‘‘ Nonsense! that 
will never happen.” And she said, ‘‘ Well, 


I want to feel I can.’’— ‘‘ Oh, well! you can,” 
I said: ‘‘ you could teach all sorts of things 
now.” — “ ButI shouldn’t want to teach all 


sorts of things,” said Clare, who has high- 
minded ideas about being thorough. “ And 
now I have a splendid chance; and I’m not 
going to have it to look back upon some 
time, and wish I had improved it. I don’t 
suppose I shall ever have to work; but I 
should like to feel I'd made the, most of 
myself.” I said, “‘ Allons!’’ and laughed. 
I suppose I ought to have been inspired by 
such a good example; and, indeed, I did 
learn twice as much as if Clare had not 
been there, for the very good reason that 
she would not talk English to me. Oh! it 
wasabore. She did study like a trooper; 
and yet she “dissipated” almost as much 
as I. Well, there, I haven’t begun yet! 
Everybody calls me “crazy,” and you'll 
think so. Well, first was the voyage over. 
We had pleasant weather, and were not 
very seasick. And, O Himmel, what flirta- 
tions! Idon’t think the veriest old prude 
could help flirting on asteamer. Clare and 
I thought it would be such fun to get some- 
body to propose to us before we landed. You 
know, we knew they wouldn’t care a penny 
about us after we touched terra firma. 
There was one young fellow who was so 
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smitten with Clare, that I’m sure it would 
have come to a climax, but for Mrs. Foster. 
She was an elderly lady, travelling alone, 
who had been quite sick. And, as she sat 
forlorn on deck one evening, Clare offered 
to promenade with her; and they watched 
the sunset and moonrise, and the stars, and 
the phosphorescence; and Clare said Mrs. 
Foster was perfectly charming. So she was, 
when she was well. And she was rich, 
and her blood was perfectly blue with aris- 
tocracy; but we did not know that then. 
After we went to our stateroom, I asked 
Clara if she had been trying to make 
young Jayne jealous; and she said in per- 
fect good faith, that she had had such a 
nice time, that she had never thought of 
him once all the evening. I responded 
with a slang phrase, “Tell that to the 
marines.”” Yet (do you know?) I think 
she told the truth, from what I have seen 
of her since. Now, we took a trip through 
the English lakes and Scotland before we 
went to London; and we had quite a num- 
ber of our admirers in tow. We did have 
the jolliest time. Clare is as jolly as any- 
body you know, and she does flirt ontra- 
geously in a drawing-room; but outdoors 
it is quite another thing. She wants to 
stop and listen every time she catches a 
new bird-note, and will press every wild 
flower, and climb every hill for “ pros- 
pects.” I like those things too; but then I 
don’t break off in the middle of a sentence 
to admire, you know. Then Clara reads up 
terrifically about the places where we go. 
That was lucky, though; for, if I hadn’t 
“sponged on her,’’ I should have made a 
very decided figure of myself a great many 
times. But then one could make just as 
creditable an appearance without knowing 
what every old fellow wrote whose grave 
we were interviewing. I said so to her; 
but she laughed, and said she hadn’t 
thought of that, but I had no idea how 
interesting it all was. The conclusion I 
have come to is this: Clara is every bit as 
fond of dancing and chaffing and flirting 
as I am (there isn’t a shadow of priggish- 
ness about her), yet there are a great many 
other things of which she is still fonder: 
whereas, with me, “the least said,” &c. 
For instance now, when we went to Lon- 
don, of course we went to Westminster 
Abbey straightway. We had only been 
there a few minutes, when who should we 
see, but some young gentlemen we had not 
seen since we landed? Of course, we ail 
began to chatter like magpies. Then we 
went to make a tour of the chapels; and 
Clara said she was tired, and would leave 
that for another day. I was amazed, till I 
saw Jayne sitting down by her, and, with a 
comical look, say he was tired too. So, after 
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we went back to the hotel, I asked her if 
her first visit to Westminster Abbey had 
been made memorable by a_ proposal. 
Fancy that she burst out crying, and said 
she hated Jayne, and hated flirting, and 
hadn’t anybody common-sense enough to 
know, that, in Westminster Abbey, one 
wanted to be quiet, and think? ‘“‘ And we 
were standing right over Dickens’s grave 
too,” she said. Well, to comfort her, I 
suggested she could go another time, and 
have the necessary emotions. But then, 
she said, nobody could ever feel the first 
thrill again. I thought that was rather 
sentimental; and I reminded her that she 
must not blame Jayne and the rest of us 
(for we had all chatted equally) for think- 
ing she would be pleased with the same 
kind of conversation which had proved so 
entertaining a few weeks before. Then she 
said it was a pity if anybody couldn’t dis- 
criminate between a dull day on a steamer, 
and W. A. (I really must use initials, it’s 
getting so tiresome); and she vowed and 
declared she never would flirt again, even 
if she should be cast with the “one only 
object” on a desert island; for she never 
would give anybody a chance to bother 
again as she had just been bothered. Bless 
you! she has flirted scores of times since. 
But you see it is a very secondary matter 
with her; and, just as anybody is going to 
come to the point, she forgets all about 
him, and climbs up to the top of a cathedral 
for a “prospect.” I wish I knew how 
many thousand steps we have climbed the 
last three years. We have been down to 
the bottom of every dungeon, and up to 
the top of every tower; and at last, one 
rainy day, when there couldn’t be a chance 
of seeing any thing, I said, ‘‘ Now really, 
Clare, would you climb this campanile, if 
you were perfectly sure nobody would ever 
know whether you did or not?” And 
Clare pondered; and then she said, “I dare 
say it is absurd; butI believe I should: it 
is such a satisfaction to feel you have 
really done all there is to do of a thing.” 
Isn’t she funny? She is a right pleasant 
traveller, though. She can ride backwards 
or forwards; or in the window by the 
draught, with the dust flying; or in the 
middle of the carriage, with the windows 
closed; and she can sleep sitting up, and 
always likes just those parts of the lunch- 
eon nobody else likes. It is no particular 
credit to her, of course, for she is very well 
and strong: but then, you know, every- 
body wouldn’t think of all these little 
things. Oh! she is jolly, except when she 
cries. Oh, dear! don’t she open the flood- 
gates sometimes, though. 

Now, when we went to the East, we 
travelled with a large party and a courier. 




















We had arough time on the Mediterranean ; 
and many were seasick. What do you 
think she did? She found a poor lady who 
had a second-class ticket, who was suffo- 
cating below deck, and she asked me, if I 
would mind having this lady in my state- 
room, and let her [Clara] go below. And 
there she staid three nights; and, though 
she is never actually seasick, she looked as 
white as a ghost by the time we got to 
Egypt. Oh, we had such a funny time go- 
ing up the Pyramids on the shoulders of the 
Arabs! And then we rode horseback ever 
so many days, being beyond the pale of 
civilization and railroads, It was very 
hard; but we had had some elegant saddles 
sent on in advance purposely for us, and 
we got on nicely; and, do you believe? 
Clara actually changed saddles with an 
elderly lady, who found the one she had 
hired very stiff and hard. Clare was per- 
fectly lame from riding on it; and I think, 
as long as Uncle John had taken pains to 
buy a nice saddle for her, it was really too 
bad: but she said she couldn’t enjoy herself, 
if she saw a lady so much older than her- 
self suffering, and she so young and strong. 
The lady was English, and lives in a beau- 
tiful home, where she invited Clare; and I 
believe she would have been glad to keep 
her the rest of her life. When we were at 
Beyrout, we took a little run into the coun- 
try to see Clare’s classmate, Mary Fox; but 
I know she has written: you about that. 
Then we went on to Jerusalem. And, oh! 
if you could have seen us at Bethlehem. 
You have no idea of the beggars; and just 
when we ought to have had the most sol- 
emn thoughts, they were so vexatious, that 
we had to defend ourselves with our para- 
sols to keep them off. I noticed, when we 
were going back to Jerusalem, that Clare 
devoted herself to a perfect harridan of a 
woman, whom we all hated; and, when I 
asked her what on earth she did it for, she 
hesitated a minute, and then she said, 
“Well, I was so disappointed that we 
couldn’t have one minute to think quietly, 
and realize where we were, that I thought 
the only chance of feeling the real spirit of 
the place was to do some little kind act 
that might be a little self-sacrifice.” 

“Still, you know,” said I, “that your 
virago will expect you to keep it up.” 

Clare looked up with the sweetest, odd- 
est little smile, and said she didn’t suppose 
it would last, yet she thought it would take 
some time to forget the impulse the place 
had given her. And I tell you, it was a 
veritable case of the taming of the shrew; 
only it would take too long to put the 
story in a letter. 

And here we are in Dan and Beersheba, 
and I have not begun at the beginning yet. 
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It is no use: I make a hopeless muddle of 
a letter. Clare is worth two of me. She 
has written the greatest number-of letters 
about other. people, and they were always 
“nerspicuous.” All the old German Fraus 
wherever we go, know her, and get her to 
direct letters to their prodigal grandsons in 
America, or to write to responsible people 
in the United States to see how the scape- 
graces are doing. Oh, I must tell you one 
thing! Clare and I boarded a month by 
ourselves in a German family, while papa 
and mamma were visiting. Such a time! 
Clare ate raw goose, and sauerkraut, and 
strong cheese, and all sorts of things, just 
to please our Frédulein, and “learn the 
customs of the country for herself.”” But 
that isn’t what I meant to tell you. Our 
washerwoman was dreadfully unpunctual, 
They soak their clothes in ashes a week, it 
seems, preparatory to washing, and then 
have a season of cold water: so we thought 
we must remonstrate with her. We did it 
very mildly; but she began to cry, and, in 
fact, almost had hysterics. Of course, we 
were frightened, and inquired what was the 
matter. It seemed the poor woman was 
overworked, and had sat up all night to 
finish our clothes. And then we found that 
she was very poor, and her son wanted to 
seek his fortune in America, and she was 
trying to get the means for him to go. Of 
course, we contributed, and even went so 
far as not to take our washing away from 
her for fear of hurting her feelings; and 
Clare wrote a most elegant note of intro- 
duction for the boy to take to Uncle John, 
who found him a place directly, you may 
be sure. Well, then, one day as we were 
going peacefully along the street, an old 
Frau knocked 6n the window to us, and 
asked if we were not Americans; and then 
she chattered away with Clare (I couldn’t 
understand her German), and wanted to 
hear all about New York, for she had ason 
there. She was greatly disappointed that 
we didn’t know him. And Clare took his 
address, and promised to go.to see him, 
and has been. It is very convenient to 
speak other languages, as Claradoes. I 
haven't any knack myself. Now, one day 
in Rome, Clare went to the laundry in the 
hotel for something; and, as we had just 
come from Germany, she unconsciously 
began speaking in German. One girl 
flushed up immediately, and asked her if 
she wa3 a German. Next day Clare went 
again for something; and, as the girl was 
not there, she inquired for her. It proved 
she was ill: so Clare went to see her, and 
sat with her an hour, and talked about Ger- 
many in her own language. You never 
saw anybody so devoted as that girl was 
all the time we staid in the hotel. 
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Heigho! I am no nearer my beginning 
than ever, and I must stop. I’ll warrant 
mine will be the longest letter you’ll re- 
ceive, and yet will have the least in it. It 
is like “‘ two grains of wheat in twu bush- 
els of chaff.” But you know I told you in 
the first place that 1 hadn’t the least idea 
what you wanted. I suspect, from appear- 
ances, that Clare will have some grand 
news of her own to tell you soon; but I 
wont spoil it for her. 

I wish I could have written a sensible, 
orderly letter. At any rate, if I don’t 
know any thing else about Clare, I know 
she is a regular old darling. 

So, with much love to dear Annie Mow- 
att,I[ am, Very sincerely, 





Erriz H. 





FROM ELEANOR’S COUSIN, MR. CHARLES 
BALE. 


My dearest Annie,—If I had had my 
choice about the member of the class of 
"71 whose history I was to write, I know 
who would have been chosen. What do 
you think about it? But, since you want 
to hear about Eleanor, I will do my best. 
And if I tell you forty things you know 
already, don’t blame me ; for you say you 
want a connected account. Firstly, then, 
Eleanor was born for society; not simply 
because she is so handsome and so rich, 
and the mayor’s daughter, and dresses 
like an angel, or, rather, as no angel ever 
thought of dressing, but because she has 
that uncommon knack of saying the right 
thing at the right time, and of bringing the 
right people together, &c. I know of ano- 
ther dear girl who has the same knack; 
but then it shows itself in a quiet way, 
while Eleanor is at her best in a crowded 
drawing-room, with brilliant lights and 
gay dresses about her. I will frankly own, 
that, the year after she left school, I pri- 
vately thought she was going straight 
down to destruction by the broadest way 
(beg your pardon, Annie: I don't mean to 
hurt your feelings). In a small city like 
this, her position and beauty and wealth 
would at once have made her a leader in 
society, even if she had not been the 
easiest dancer and the wittiest girl in 
town. So she danced at least five nights 
out of the seven, and spent her spare time 
at dinner-parties, except when she drove 
about, leaving cards with her thousand 
and one calling-acquaintances. With her 
perfect constitution, and with sleeping till 
noon, she was able to endure it, and look 
comparatively fresh at the end of the sea- 
son. Of course, the whole masculine 
world was at her feet; but this I will say 
for her, that, with ull her love of power, 
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she is too high-minded to carry on a down- 
right flirtation, and, though most people 
would assure you that they knew posi- 
tively she had had twenty offers that 
winter, I, who know her better, do not be- 
lieve she had more than three. Even then, 
as she accepted none of them, I say she 
had three too many; for you know my 
theory, that a woman need not have offers, 
unless she chocses; and to refuse many 
men before marriage seems to me not es- 
sentially different from having love made 
to one after marriage. So much for my 
views. Now for Eleanor. She attempted 
to go on with her music and painting and 
German and French; but, of course, it 
amounted to nothing. One only good 
thing she did that first winter. With her 
exquisite taste, and her bright winning 
ways, she made a delightful home for her 
father, — doubly delightful, because it was 
so long since there had been any one but 
poor old Cousin Hannah to preside over 
the household. If Eleanor was away 
seven-eighths of the time, she still filled 
the other -eighth with such overflowing 
brightness, that nobody could find fault; 
and then her father was very proud of her 
influence in society. 

One morning about the last of March, 
going into the house unexpectedly, I found 
Eleanor in the sitting-room, crying. I was 
alarmed; for I don’t think she cries often: 
so I asked what was the mutter. She 
laughed through her tears, and said, “‘ Be- 
cause I aim absolutely good for nothing.” 
Thereupon I asked her what she proposed 
to do about the matter. 

* And that I don’t know, Charley,” said 
she. ‘‘What can I do?” Then she went 
on to tell how she had done nothing but 
dance and flirt all winter, and had neg- 
lected her music and painting, &c., and 
had done nothing worth while, and all the 
other girls had been doing so much. But 
why should she work, when there was no 
need of it? And she had no taste for any 
thing in particular, and she was tired out, 
and nervous, &c., and tears. It was 
too bad to see a superb girl like her in 
such a state, and I tried to help. I sug- 
gested visiting the poor, at which she 
looked supremely scornful. “What do 
you think I could say to them, if I went?” 
she said. ‘ They would think I was conde- 
scending ; and I will not do any thing so 
insulting. Itisn'tin my line. I can give 
them money; but then that is nothing, and 
Ido that now.” This is not far from true, 
I think. Still, Eleanor has done much for 
the lower class of people, after all. She 
has always showed the warmest interest in 
her servants; and through them her circle 
has gradually widened, until now, at the 
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end of three years, I think she really has 
as much to do with the poor as many of 
those who make a business of district visit- 
ing. But this in parenthesis. 

I asked her what she would have done, 
if she had had to support herself. She said 
she thought she would have been a mil- 
liner. Then we laughed; for, with her 
exquisite taste in colors and dress, it 
seemed likely; and yet it gave us no clew 
to the way out of our difficulties. ‘‘ You 
set the fashions here, as it is,’’ I said at 
last. ‘* Why not set some sensible ones ?” 
At that she arched her eyebrows, and curled 
her lip, but said not a word. She has 
never alluded to the matter again; but I 
am sure she has thought of it, and worked 
on the suggestion. Of course, she dresses 
more beautifully than any one here: that 
she has always done: so every one follows 
her lead. But instead of dressing in the 
height of the fashion, as formerly, she has, 
as some one expresses it, “followed the 
fashions afar off,’’ and everybody else has 
done the same: so I really do not believe 
there is a town in the State where the girls 
dress so well and so simply. 

At the time we were talking, I said non- 
sense to her millinery scheme, and suggest- 
ed painting, of which she is very fond. 
She has much taste, particularly in flower- 
painting; but as she said she would not 
like to “ pursue a sublime art frivolously,” 
so she would never even try to paint, ex- 


cept as an amateur; and, as for teaching‘ 


painting, ugh! I proposed, that, since a 
livelihood was no. object, she should make 
a specialty of painting, instead of dividing 
her time among music and languages; for 
she could not hope to excel in all, at any 
rate while she gave so much time to socie- 
ty. She liked that idea, and has made a 
point of spending at least an hour every 
day in her studio. That is not much; but 
it makes one fixed point in her day, and 
the whole is more solid in consequence. 
She really works well. She does a hun- 
dred little fanciful things, card-cuses, book- 
racks, paper-folders, and the like. Most of 
these she gives away, sometimes to friends 
who value her handiwork more than any 
thing equally pretty, which they could 
buy, but oftener to those of her acquaint- 
ance who value delicate things, and have 
no money to spend upon them. Last sum- 
mer, she found out a little lame girl who 
enjoyed flowers and painting so much, that 
she has actually taken her for a scholar. 
Yet she says, half scornfully, that an 
aimateur painter is one of those ‘‘ beoplesh 
vat lives for demselves alone.” And, as 
you may suppose, her art does not satisfy 
her. Perhaps she did not see how frivolous 
her society life was, until she had had 
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enough of it to be tired; and then she 
would have been glad to go to the opposite 
extreme, and live like a hermit. But this 
was impossible. Her father’s position 
mukes it necessary for her to spend much 
time in society, even if her own tastes and 
talents did not fit her for it so admirably. 
But, looking down into the depths of 
things, she has seen, at last, that there is 
solid work to be done, even in “ pleasur- 
ing.” It is none the less work, because 
she knows instinctively what to do. For 
instance, she sees that dinner-parties are 
absurd and tedious often ; and, just as she 
is thinking of this, her father proposes to 
give one. So, then, she arranges that every 
thing shall be neat, beautiful, and appe- 
tizing, but that there shall be one less 
course than the other fashionable people 
think necessary. She sees that just enough 
people are invited to talk comfortably 
together: she arranges them so skilfully, 
that the most reserved and awkward is 
interested in his neighbors, and, what is 
better yet, though she never leads the con- 
versation herself, she tucks in a word here 
and there, just where there is the slightest 
danger of any friction. Many ladies have 
more or less of this faculty; but I have 
never seen any one who possessed it to the 
same degree, and she certainly has far 
more of it than she once had. I have come 
to this conclusion, — with all her tact, she 
once thought about herself, and the effect 
she was producing; while now she is so 
occupied in making it pleasant for others, 
that she is always at hand when they need 
her, and always ready to turn elsewhere 
when they can do without her. At her 
largest parties, there are never any wall- 
flowers. I noticed, one evening, a green 
young boy who couldn’t dance, and 
couldn’t talk, and did not know what to 
do with his hands in consideration of the 
prohibition of pockets, Eleanor noticed 
him too, and, though she had only two 
minutes to spare for him, she talked as 
easily and quietly as if she had the whole 
evening at command, discovered in that 
short time that he was passionately fond 
of Irving, called a little cousin of ours, 
who couldn’t dance herself, and who was 
rather timid, to come and tell him of a trip 
she had just taken up the Hudson; and, 
behold! these two happy children talked of 
Sunnyside till it was time to retire into 
Sleepy Hollow; and they both thought 
going to parties was “‘so jolly!” This is 
not much, but ex pede Herculem. And it is 
something for a girl who might have seven- 
eighths of the young men in town at her 
feet, deliberately to arrange other girls in 
their most attractive lights, while she is 
herself careful not to be quite as attractive 
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as she knows how to be. Of course, every- 
body admires and likes her; but no one will 
ever fall in love with her through any sud- 
den glamour; nobody will ever find her 
irresistible at one moment, who would not 
find her so all his life through. Is not this 
a triumph for a girl who began by almost 
flirting, and who, if she were a shade less 
high-minded, might be the most successful 
flirt in the city? 

You know, perhaps, about the trouble 
she had with John Forbes the first winter 
after she left school. You are mure likely 
to know than I; but I suspect she has 
never told any one. I am afraid he 
thought her a coquette, and that that 
caused the estrangement. That was proba- 
bly what set her thinking at first. I wish 
that thing could come straight; for, when 
Eleanor feels any thing, she feels it to the 
very depths of her heart. He is a splendid 
fellow; and, if he could only see her now, 
even he must acknowledge that she-is a 
splendid girl. But no one must meddle 
between two people as proud as they: so we 
must wait patiently, and hope for the best. 

You may think I am giving Eleanor 
more credit than belongs to her, if I say 
that there is a higher tone all through the 
society of this place since she came into it; 
but [ am convinced I am right. 

I have been doing my duty so conscien- 
tiously, that I have barely time to send you 
my love before the mail closes. But you 
know, Annie, my dear, what I mean when 
I sign myself, yours truly, 

CHARLES BALE. 





FROM AMY'S FATHER. 


Dear Miss Mowatt,—I am sorry Amy’s 
mother is not well enough to write to you; 
for she would tell you many little things 
which I cannot. Our sorrow is too recent 
for me to be able to tell you as much as I 
might at another time. 

Amy was never strong, and she had 
grown gradually more and more delicate 
ever since she left school. She never coin- 
plained: so we were sometimes surprised, at 
first, that she seemed inclined to lead sucha 
desultory life. We did not guess how 
much she suffered till it was too late. I 
have never known any one who bore physi- 
cal suffering so bravely. She did not have 
a resigned look, but was always bubbling 
over with fun, and made us laugh when 
she was too weak to laugh herself. She 
never let any one do for her what she could 
possibly do for herself; and no one can tell 
how much she has lightened the burden of 
her long and painful illness for those about 
her. 

She was such entertaining company, that, 
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after she ‘was too ill to go out much, her 
sofa was the centre for all the young peo- 
ple about here. Her good spirits attracted 
them; and their good spirits re-acted upon 
her. 

While she was able to do any thing, she 
took the greatest interest in cultivating 
flowers. She was intensely fond of the 
wild ones too. But I remember you know 
that; for, as long as she had strength, 
she used to send you a large box every 
week for your mission-class; and, even 
after she was confined to the house, we 
used to gather the flowers for her, and un- 
til almost the last she could amuse herself 
in arranging the little bouquets. I recollect 
how pleased she was one day, when you 
wrote that you had somany, that you were 
able to distribute a dozen bunches to chil- 
dren you chanced to meet wn the street. 

She was fond of sending flowers to all 
the sick people in the neighborhood. She 
liked to share all her comforts and delica- 
cies with those about her. 

With all her fine mind, she did no study- ° 
ing after she left school. This disappointed 
me at first, before I knew how little 
strength she had; and I often urged her to 
do something. But she only smiled, and 
said she was afraid she was hopelessly 
lazy. One day, when she had had a letter 
from one of the girls, which described one 
as studying music, and one painting, and 
one German, and so on, she looked up with 
a smile that was half sad, and said, “I 
hope, father, it isn’t so very hard to put up 
with your own little daughter without any 
of the ‘ modern improvements.’ ”’ 

Of course she could do only light reading; 
but her taste was so refined, that it led her 
to the best things; and [ think her influ- 
ence was greater over the young people in 
the neighborhood on this account. If she 
had read solid books, they would not have 
cared for them; and she would have 
langhed at the idea of influencing them to 
read the same. But it was quite natural to 
talk over novels and little poems; and by 
degrees the other girls read with more dis- 
crimination than they had before. 

I meant to tell you how every one loved 
her, how, when we went to ride, she was 
welcomed at every old farmhouse, and 
how the little children brought her butter- 
cups and dandelions; but I cannot yet. 
Perhaps, some day, her mother will tell you. 
But I know you girls all loved her, and will 
forgive me that I cannot write you more. 

Truly yours, 
Francis DALE. 

Dora was so much older than the 
other girls in the class, that her life 


had been nearly sketched out before 

















the day she graduated: so I must 
tell you a part of that early story. 
She was fifteen when the civil war 
broke out, a spirituelle-looking girl, 
ardent and impulsive. She had been 
abroad several years with her mother, 
and spoke three or four languages 
fluently. She was a bright and am- 
bitious scholar, and had just entered 
the boarding-school when the war 
sent such a thrill through every one. 
Her father and two brothers entered 
the army; and her mother called Dora 
home at once. One of her brothers 
was wounded in an early engage- 
ment; and, his discharge being pro- 
cured, Dora had been his faithful 
nurse for a year. Then her father 
was ill in a hospital in Washington; 
and her mother was sent for. Her 
mother, delicate and nervous, could 
not go alone; and Dora went too. 
Her experience in nursing at home 
had been invaluable; and she proved 
most efficient during the many weeks 
before her father could be moved. 
Meanwhile, she was so bright, so 
cheerful, so enthusiastic about the 
soldiers, that she helped everybody 
who saw her. And then, though the 
poor child was not seventeen, she fell 
in love with a young officer. She 
was too ardent a girl not to give her 
whole heart; and then, though they 
met but seldom after the first, in a 
few hurried furloughs, yet those were 
the days when everybody was borne 
up to a more exalted feeling and 
thought; and the result was, that, 
when her lover was taken prisoner, 
Dora thought her heart was broken. 
Then, for a weary year, nothing was 


heard of him; but at last, when the’ 


war was over, and the prisoners re- 
leased, a little package was sent her, 
which somebody had picked up at 
Andersonville. It was the diary he 
had kept till he died of starvation. 
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Thus Dora, at nineteen, believed that 
life had ended for her. And when 
the first deadening shock was over, 
she wished she had been a Catholic, 
that she might be a Sister of Mercy; 
and for two years she visited the 
poor. Then the old thirst for knowl- 
edge revived, and she went back to 
school. This is why she was twenty- 
five years old when she graduated. 

Here is a letter from her friend, 
Dr. Johnson of New York, in answer 
to Annie’s. 

MISS MOWATT. 


Dear Madam, —It gives me much pleas- 
ure to tell you something of Miss Acton’s 
work. Nearly three years ago she made 
an application for a position as nurse in the 
hospital of which I have charge. Learning 
that she belonged to a wealthy and aristo- 
cratic family, I was at first inclined to 
treat her wish as a morbid whim ; but, as 
she persisted, I consented to see her. The 
moment I saw her pale, clear face, and 
deep eyes, I knew she could be trusted : 
still I did not think the position suitable 
for her, and told her so, But she would 
not be repulsed. You know she is abso- 
lutely without fear. ‘‘ You are capable of 
great exertions,” I said; “but I doubt if 
you can endure. Then, for a woman situ- 
ated as you are, the life would be very 
unnatural; and nature would, and ought, 
at last, to assert itself. Life is all before 
you, you know. 

She had answered me in rather a vexed, 
flushed way before; but now she spoke 
very calmly. 

“You are mistaken. My life is all 
behind me; and the only chance for happi- 
ness, even for me, is in saving others from 
suffering.” 

Still I urged, “I do not think you are 
strong enough for this work.” 

“DolI look strong enough to sit down 
and think about myself from morning till 
night, do you think?” she asked impa- 
tiently. 

Of course, the result was, that, in the 
face of my misgivings, I engaged her. It 
has proved that she was chiefly right. It 
was no idle fancy of the moment with her, 
which made her say life was over, when I 
should have said it had hardly begun. The 
brightness of life was all over; but I think 
she is very happy, as well as very useful. 
She is often bitter and sharp, as you know ; 
but, oddly, she does not hurt others with 
her sharpness. 
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But as to her work. She soon showed 
herself both a natural and an experienced 
nurse, and was more valuable than any of 
the others who were at work chiefly fora 
livelihood. I do not think she is strong 
enough for the heavier work,:- and I try not 
to have herdo it; but she is, as I suspected, 
a@ little fanatical on the subject of self-sacri- 
fice, and likes to take the hardest and most 
disagreeable gursing on herself. This is a 
weakness in her character; for, of course, 
it is peculiarly trying to a sensitive, ner- 
vous organization like hers; whereas it is 
nothing to some of the nurses. But she 
has nerve, as well as nerves, and bears up 
wonderfully. She will not live many 
years. Could not, with her temperament, 
in any but the happiest circumstances. 
But she will never say die, only, when the 
time comes, she will do it. She is the best 
of help in surgical operations. She turns 
perfectly white; but her hand is as firm as 
iron. She is also of the greatest value in 
cases of contagious diseases. To her, life 
means simply the power of doing some- 
thing for others: so it is quite a simple cor- 
ollary that she should risk her life when- 
ever she has a chance. Of course, being 
so fearless, the danger for her is slight; 
but that makes no difference. I do not 
hesitate to say, she would walk up to a 
loaded cannon’s mouth without faltering, 
if she knew it could save some one else 
from going there. 

Of course, the constant presence of a 
thoroughly cultivated lady in the hospital 
is an unspeakable blessing. The little 
appetizing arrangements of food, the deli- 
cate and tasteful management of the com- 
monest things, the songs she sings, the 
stories she tells, the ingenious little con- 
trivances for the convalescents in passing 
their time, are all rather beyond the skill 
of the best of ordinary nurses. Her great- 
est power lies, however, in her perfect 
sympathy with the patients. She cheers 
them, makes them courageous, ennobles 
them. She looks after all who leave the 
hospital too. If they are poor, and unable 
to find work, she never rests till they are 
employed. To be sure, she has great 
advantages through her many wealthy 
and influential friends; and no other nurse 
could do the same even with the saine will. 
Being amply supported by her father, also, 
she is able to dedicate all the money she 
earns to helping the poor patients. She 
seldom gives money, however; for she 
thinks that causes a loss of self-respect to 
the receiver; but she uses it very freely 
and judiciously, sometimes in enlarging 
and beautifying the rooms, oftener in find- 
ing something for the patients to do on 
leaving the hospital. She feels a special 
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interest in those who have been soldiers, 
particularly if they have ever been pris- 
oners; and I often think that she would be 
the best of army nurses in case we were so 
unfortunate as to have a war. You know 
she travelled extensively when a child, and 
she remembers remarkably well ; and you 
may imagine what a comfort it is to Ger- 
mans and French and Swiss and Italians, 
to hear her talk about their own homes in 
their own tongues. She is so quick at 
languages, that we often laugh about it. 
One day a poor Swede was brought in; and 
no one could understand his piteous words. 
“Call Miss Acton,” said somebody. 

As soon as she understood the dilemma, 
she arranged for some one to take charge 
of her own work, and went to him. She 
tried all the languages she knew; but he 
understood nothing. She made out a 
few words he said, from their resemblance 
to others. Then she went straight to a 
bookstore, and bought a Swedish grammar 
and dictionary, looked at the rules of pro- 
nunciation, and the next day was talking 
with him, very brokenly, itis true, but to the 
poor fellow’s great delight and amazement. 

Miss Acton does not do more work than 
the other nurses. She would gladly do so; 
but we do not allow it, that is, in the hos- 
pital. What she does with money, gener- 
ous as it is, does not seem to me especially 
important, since she is rich; but what 
stamps her character as noble is the 
thought she gives. 

Her life is one-sided. I have often told 
her so. It is a little unnatural, like a nun’s 
life; yet its one side is a grand side, and it 
is unnatural only through excessive self- 
sacrifice: so that I cannot call its constant 
loftiness strained. 

I think, indeed, that, with her gifts and 
opportunities, she ought to be more in the 
society of her equals. She might, indeed, 
oversee much of the hospital work, and, 
indeed, do that part of it which no one else 
can do, without exhausting herself over 
that which others could do equally well. 
Then, with her mind, she ought to go on 
studying. She scorns all I say now. She 
says her four school-years were dreary 
years, only persevered in to please her 
friends, though she really loved study so 
much. For she felt constantly how many 
were lying wretched and ill, needing help, 
and she was on fire to do something. 

Ten years hence she will perhaps see 
that she does not now economize all her 
power to help. But she is thoroughly good 
and noble ; and you need not have apolo- 
gized for asking me to take the time to 
write to you about her. 

Very truly yours, 
E. M. JOHNSON. 


[To be continued.] 





























The Passage of the Au Sable. 


THE PASSAGE OF THE AU SABLE. 


BY H. H. BARBER. 


[The tradition which follows is told with every detail in the neighborhood of the Au Sable River, 
on the west side of Lake Champlain: it is told with equal precision in Vermont, on the east side. The 
ballad follows the western version. The following extract from Thompson’s “ History of Mont- 


pelier” gives the other.) 


“Not far from the year 1806 Mr. 
Charles Stevens, who lived on East 
Hill, made a horseback journey to 
Massachusetts, passing down, on his 
way from home, over the high bridge, 
across the Winooski, about three- 
fourths of a mile below Daggett’s 
Mills Village. During his absence 
the bridge had been stripped of all 
the plank, preparatory to replanking, 
or putting in some new string-pieces. 
While the bridge was in this dis- 
mantled condition (which condition 
was wholly unknown and unsuspected 
by Mr. Stevens), he reached home, on 
his return from his journey, at a late 
hour on an unusually dark night, 
totally unconscious that he had passed 
through any peril in passing over the 
river, which was only a mile or two 
from his house. \ 

“Which way did you come?’ 
asked his family. 

“<éThe way I went, of course.’ 

“ ¢No, you couldn’t; for the river is 
roaring high, and there is not a single 
plank on the bridge.’ 

“Yes, I did come the same way, 
and over the same bridge; and you 
can’t beat me out of it.’ 


“Here was a complete issue; and, 
neither party being in the least dis- 
posed to yield, they the next morn- 
ing, in company with a neighbor, — 
a Mr. Parker, — repaired to the bridge, 
and, to their amazement, discovered, 
by the tracks on the ground and the 
calk-marks of the animal’s shoes on 
the timber, that the horse, after 
selecting the broadest hewn string- 
piece, had mounted it, and passed so 
quietly and safely over it to the other 
side, that the rider was not made 
aware, in the great darkness of the 
night, that he was undergoing the 
dangerous transit. 

“We have seen published, we think, 
later accounts of similar feats per- 
formed in the darkness of night by 
horses bearing their unconscious 
ridets in safety over bridge-timbers ; 
but of the truth of such accounts 
there is much room to doubt, and 
it is not impossible that this one, 
which is as true as it was remark- 
able, and which soon passed into 
one of the wide-spread traditions. of 
the country, may have been the 
only original of all such reported 
stories.” 


THE PASSAGE OF HIGH BRIDGE. 


Down from the Adirondack woods 
The swift Au Sable pours its floods ; 


Scouring on with might and main 


To still its tumult in calm Champlain, — 
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Type of a stormy human soul, 
Passion-swept to a speedy goal. 


There are rapid, cascade, and plunging fall, 
And torrent threading a mountain wall, 


Where the chasmed banks mount close and sheer, 
With jut and niche matched there and here, 


As the hill had been lifted, and broke in twain, 
And dropped a little apart again, 


To give the gathered waters room 
To pour them down a mighty flume. 


_ In the early days, when the land was new, 


Ere mill and village along it grew, 


And the river flowed unvexed and free, 
Untoiling in virgin liberty, 


At a narrow point a bridge was made: 
High o’er the current its planks were laid. 


Huge timbers, stretched from shore to shore, 
The rude and simple frame upbore ; 


For miles the only crossing found 
For travel or traffic by settlers round. 


High Bridge, they called it in days now old; 
And this is the story about it told. 


Max Morgan set forth one night to ride 
To the home of friends on the farther side. 


The mists closed thick; and the darkness fell: 
But his trusty horse knew the pathway well ; 


And the rider rode on with pulse serene, 
Though around or above could nothing be seen. 


Not his horse, not his hand, could he guide by his sight; 
And horse and rider were part of the night. 
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But he knew, ere long, that the bridge was near, 
By the roar of waters that met his ear. 


And, soon as the sound rose loud and clear, 
The horse stopped sudden, and shook with fear, 


As if some dreadful danger lay, 
Imperilling its onward way. 


Max Morgan peered into the night : 
No gleam, no shadow, met his sight. 


He listened for voice or note of woe: 
Only the torrent dashed below. 


“ Go on!” once more he sharply said: 
With cautious step the beast obeyed. 


He heard its panting quick and deep, 
And felt the flesh under him quiver and creep ; 


And it seemed to struggle, and labor, and cower, 
As holden by some unearthly power ; 


And, when its feet struck earth again, 
The rider shuddered, and took the rein, 


As from the very thought to ride 
Of that black abyss and its rushing tide. 


And swift he speeds till a glimmering ray 
Tells him where friends for his coming stay. 


But when he enters, and greets the host, 
All stare as they had seen a ghost. 


“ How came you?” they ask in amazed surprise. 
%« By the bridge, on horseback,” he replies, 


And stares in turn, as their arms on high 
They throw, and all together cry, — 


“ There’s no bridge there! The gale to-day 
Swept plank and railing complete away. 
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The sleepers alone in their places lie: 
Such a roadway no creature to-night would try.” 


“ But I crossed,” he made answer doubtfully : 
“ Wait for to-morrow’s light, and see.” 


Back to the stream, with the coming day, 
Max Morgan rode on his homeward way. 


The tale had been true. Every plank was gone: 
Bare timbers spanned the flood alone ; 


And along one of these, in the slimy ooze, 
Were scratches and dints of a horse’s shoes, 


Where, ’twixt life and death in the darkness hung, 
The glorious beast had crept and clung. 


Max Morgan looked slowly along the beam ; 
Then he glanced down to the foaming stream, — 


Forty feet from side to side, 
Eighty feet down to that turbulent tide. 


Soon he turned, and spoke his horse’s name ; 
And quick at the call to his side, it came. 


His arms around its neck he threw, 
And close to his breast its head he drew. 


Then he lifted his eyes, and bared his head : 
“He giveth his angels charge,” he said. 
Henry H. Barser. 
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A CONTRIBUTION TO THE CONSCIENCE FUND. 


BY R. SCUDDER. 


[I cannot quite conclude what inference the average mind will draw from the state- 
ment, which I think proper to make right here at the start, that there is no such 
consolation in all Brazil as a Conscience Fund. (Whenever it is possible, I believe in 
patronizing home institutions.) The average mind may reason from the absence of the 
fund to the absence of conscience; or, likely enough, it will presume that the country is 
so affluent of conscience, and that, too, of the vigilant order that does always — 


“ Act, act in the living present,” 


that there are never any outstanding accounts demanding the attention of an intermittent, 
retro-active, still, small voice. Not taking any interest in politics, I myself argue nothing 
from the absence of the fund. It occurs to me, just here, that the Conscience Fund of 
the United States may be solely for the reception of lawful money, to the exclusion of 
manuscripts. Should this prove to be the case, I have to beg the editor of OLD anp NEw 
‘to remit the coin value of the pages that follow, to the Fund, with the next batch of 












contributions that go out from Boston.] 


YESTERDAY morning I stepped into 
a bookstore in Rio Janeiro, and pur- 
chased as much of the revised edition 
of Appleton’s Cyclopedia as has thus 
far been issued. I had been saving 
up for some time, with this important 
purchase in view; and I ordered the 
books sent to my address, permeated 
with that fine satisfaction of which 
Mr. Lamb discourses in Old China. 
In the evening, “ only nicely” fatigued 
by the discharge of the duties which 
the day had brought, I sat down, pipe 
in mouth, to take a glance at my 
new acquisitions. Anxious to learn, 
whether, in the absence of greatness 
by birth or achievement, I had had 
greatness thrust upon me, I turned 
first (or would have turned first) to 
S-cudder; but S is one of the letters 
which has not yet been issued in the 
revision; so that I cannot say, at this 
writing, how I am to come out in the 
matter of immortality. If the result 
shows that I am booked for it, well 
and good: if not, the post of honor is 
the private station. Dismissing the in- 
dividual, I next turned to the general, 
—to my adopted country, beautiful 





Brazil. My heart swelled with healthy 
pride as I noted that no iess than 
sixteen pages were devoted to its treat- 
ment; and I started with a keen relish 
to read the entire article. But, alas, 
alas! Before I had descended half 
the first page, Conscience smote me 
hip and thigh, caused me to shut the 
book with a jam, which Hood would 
have said — 


** Sounded like a paper d—n,”’ 


and set me to pacing my library with 
scowling brow, compressed lips, and 
neglected meerschaum.: In the middle 
of the first column I found, following 
a table giving the population of the 
various provinces of the empire, this 
note: “The population of Brazil has 
been variously estimated. The 
foregoing statement, however, is be- 
lieved to present the closest approxi- 
mation to truth at the present time, 
1873” (Appleton’s Cyclopsdia re- 
vised edition, vol. iii. p. 216). This 
table places the population at 9,913,- 
000; and, as I put my eyes upon the 
figures, Conscience held up before my 
moral vision these words : — 
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“Figures never lie. The figures you 
have just scanned do lie. You are re« 
sponsible for the phenomenal mendacity, 
—a mendacity, which, being printed in a 
standard work, will repeat itself ine 
numerable times, directly or indirectly. 
For every seeker after truth that trusts in 
them, for every statistician that builds 
upon them, for every missionary that 
makes them the basis of his appeal, you 
must be charged with a lie. The Cyclo- 
pedia puts the namber of inhabitants 
of Brazil at 9,913,000, while you know 
that a closer ‘approximation to truth? 
would have been made, but for you. 
You know that the figures ought to 
stand 9,912,996.” 


This indictment cut me to the 
quick, realizing, as I did, that it con- 
tained nothing more than the un- 
strained truth. I did, indeed, catching 
at a straw, timidly suggest to my stern 
monitor, that the mistake into which 
I had led the Cyclopedia people was 
an insignificant one, and not apprecia- 
ble in the sum total of Brazil’s popu- 
lation; that the difference between 
9,913,000 and 9,912,996 was as slight 
as the difference between the Presby- 
terian and Reformed Church. But 
Conscience, striking back quick and 
hard, retorted, that if I was up in 
values, and knew what one soul was 
rated at by experts, I would not pre- 
sume to whistle four souls down the 
inconsequential wind. Sinking under 
this blow, and feeling exquisitely de- 
pressed and forlorn, suddenly I remem- 
bered the Conscience Fund. Hope 
revived at the thought, and pluck re- 
seated itself in my bosom. Precious 
Conscience Fund! Thou, more truly 
than aught else of which the poets 
sing, art “the friend of woe;” thou 
doest for the souls of erring mortals 
what Morpheus does for their bodies ; 
thou knitteth up the “ravelled sleave 
of care.” And now let me plunge into 
my confession, that I may speedily 
cleanse my stuffed bosom of its peril- 
ous stuff. 


Eight years ago, one divine evening 
in June, after a two-hours’ stroll along 
the banks of the Amazon,— the pictur- 
esque, the deep-bosomed Amazon, — I 
succeeded in screwing my courage up 
to the point of resolving to forthwith 
offer my throbbing heart to Eloise De 
Borse. I had loved her long and 
well, — loved her ever since I first met 
her. She had a languid way of open- 
ing and shutting her blue eyes when 
she was talking, as if she referred all 
her utterances to an inner conscious- 
ness, that took my fancy before I had 
conversed with her ten minutes. Not 
only was her face strikingly beautiful 
in repose, illumined as it was by eyes 
black as the driven charcoal — but I 
wander from my purpose. Leaving 
the Amazon, I strode rapidly along, 
and did not check my pace until I 
stood at the gate of the grounds 
around the home of my lady-love. 
Running up the gravel-walk and the 
front-doorsteps, I was about to ring, 
when, taking an oblique glance, I 
saw through the drawing-room win- 
dows the gleam of a white dress in 
the shadows beyond. My courage at 
the moment of this discovery was not 
as full-orbed and trustworthy as it had 
been by the Amazon; and s0, without 
stopping to reflect, I determined to 
tender my heart to Eloise under the 
kindly cover of the darkness. Accord- 
ingly I sprang over the low railing 
that bordered the piazza, and, through 
one of the great windows that opened 
upon it, passed into the presence that 
controlled my fate. Judging, divining 
rather, that, if I took time for delibera- 
tion, I would, in all probability, post- 
pone the subject nearest my heart, and 
inquire of the young lady what she 
thought of the weather, or of Hamlet’s 
madness, or of Shakspeare’s authenti- 
city, or some sucii make-weight, I 
plunged at once in medias res. 




















“Miss De Borse, I have come to 
you thus and now, to ask you a ques- 
tion long postponed, but, to me, of 
transcendent importance. I have a 
snug little establishment in Rio 
Janeiro, four-story freestone ; and you 
can readily imagine, I think, I hope, 
whom it is that I long to see in it. 
If you will consent to come and live 
in it for all your future, I shall be- 
come the happiest of mortals, and, 
in return, will devote my life to your 
welfare. If otherwise, then the 
darkness that now hides your face 
from my view can but faintly sym- 
bolize the gloom which from this 
night will hold possession of my 
heart. Don’t speak. If you are to 
grant me the precious boon that I 
crave, let the light enter, and I shall 
understand its language: if you are 
to refuse it, remain where you are, and 
leave me to plunge into bitter dark- 
ness that shall never be followed by 
morning.” 

It was rather a stilted, stagey pro- 
posal; but I meant well, and that’s 
the main thing. Having finished it, I 
leaned my elbow on the mantle, and, 
all of a tremble, awaited my fate. 
Judge of my unutterable delight, 
when, directly I had finished speaking, 
my lady arose, and, leaving the room 
for a moment, returned, bearing in her 
hand a lighted kerosene-lamp. She ? 
Horror of horrors! not she, not the 
gentle Eloise the congenial, but her 
rampant stepmother, the congealed! 
I belong to a long-lived race; my 
father living to be one hundred and 
eight, and his father to one hundred 
and four. I am now thirty-three; 
but, should I live longer than any of 
my ancestors, I shall retain, to the last 
hour of my life, a vivid remembrance 
of the sinking of heart, the anger, 
the mortification, that took possession 
of me, when I realized the awful 
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mistake I had made. O young man! 
wherever you are, who propose to pro- 
pose, be swre you are right before you 
goahead. But I wander from my pur- 
pose. The Widow De Borse quietly 
placed the kerosene-lamp on a centre- 
table, and: then, seating herself near 
me, said, with an absurd attempt at 
coyness, “There is a difference in 
our ages, on which the cold world may 
comment.” -She got no further. 
With the energy of despair I struck 
in, “ Yes, I know: it is true I am a 
few years older than Miss Eloise, 
whom I humbly hope that I am to 
marry some of these days; but never 
mind that now. I am so delighted to 
know that you consent to make your 
home with us! to see you, by bringing 
the light, signify your gracious con- 
sent. I can think of nothing else 
just now ; so please tell me how you'd 
like your suite of rooms furnished.” 
She was a cool one. Cast down, 
as her face showed that she was at the 
change of programme, she was by no 
means destroyed. Had I spoken to 
Eloise? “No,” I answered, and then 
went on to explain that it would be 
impossible for any gentleman with my 
ideas of the proprieties to offer him- 
self to his choice without first speak- 
ing to her parents, or parent. <A long 
silence followed, which was at length 
broken by the widow’s saying, “ You 
do well in magnifying, rather than 
underrating, the parental relation. 
You may speak to my daughter Eloise ; 
and, if you win her, I consent to come 
and live with you during the residue 
of my tabernacling in the flesh.” As 
she finished this remark, why did I 
leave off posing at the mantle, seat 
myself at the centre-table on which 
the kerosene-lamp stood, and begin, in 
an absent-minded way, to slowly 
move the lamp in the direction of the 
widow, at the same time agitating it 
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until the oil was fretted into little 
waves? But I wander from my pur- 
pose. Atthis point in the conversa- 
tion, Eloise came in, and the widow 
went out. With reckless precipitancy 
I told the dear girl of my love and my 
blunder; and my suit was successful. 
But I have often wondered since, if 
she didn’t accept me from pity as 
much as from love. However, 
whether it was love, or pity, or both, 
we were married in the following fall. 
We did the United States for a wed- 
ding-trip, and then returned to settle 
down to bliss in Rio Janeiro. And 
trouble commenced the very night we 
took possession of our new home. 
Scarcely had I crossed its threshold, 
before the Widow De Borse, after 
bestowing on me the welcoming pres- 
sure of a clammy hand, pointed to the 
drawing-room carpets, with a wither- 
ing glance at my lustreless boots, and 
sternly enjoined me to step only upon 
the dark figures. The request, as 
any sensible person will admit, was 
most absurd. Was I, the master of 
the house, to go skipping from one 
black figure to another, across an in- 
tervening space of dove-color, like a 
youngster at “hopscotch,” or a kan- 
garoo in his native wilds? 

The incident is a trivial one (and my 
boots were, perhaps, pretty muddy); 
but it serves admirably as an example 
of the long line of petty annoyances 
to which I was subsequently subjected, 
in season and out of season, and Sun- 
days. The widow signally failed to 
keep her rooms a great deal, although 
I had caused them to be elaborately 
furnished with all that affection could 
suggest, with a view of having them 
prove more attractive to her than 
either the sitting-room, the drawing- 
room, or the library. And yet it 
wasn’t that she was ever-present in 
our little midst that chiefly fretted me, 


but, rather, that she constantly sur- 
rounded herself with an atmosphere 
that was painfully penetrating, and 
absolutely sympathy-proof. 

I like to see women have wills of 
their own; but the trouble with the 
widow’s will was, that the owner had 
it too abundantly. Once let her 
make up what she styled her “ mind,” 
and she became as obstinate as a 
logical conclusion. She had a way, 
whenever it occurred to her that she 
was not being treated with distin- 
guished consideration, of indicating 
her disapprobation by plunging very 
deep into the sulks, and thence, if 
she was not promptly propitiated, of 
passing readily into a peculiar brand 
of fainting-spell, that could only be 
banished by bathing the head with 
French brandy at twenty-five per 
gallon. One evening, after reflecting 
how illy her hard, narrow, thin, neu- 
tral characteristics comported with the 
“lavish lights and floating shades,” 
and gorgeous growths, of the country 
in which she lived, I made bold to 
ask her the name of her native place. 
She said she was born in the suburbs 
of Egypt, Ill., United States of Amer- 
ica. At which, catching Eloise’s eye, 
I repeated, — 


“* For there is nothing here, 
Which, from the outward to the inward 
brought, 
Moulded her baby thought.” 


The quotation — and I had no idea, 
when making it, that she would dream 
of its drift — cost me a week’s income 
for French brandy. But I must 
hasten on. 

About two years ago the widow 
ceased, to phrase it as she would 
have phrased it, —ceased to taberna- 
cle in the flesh. At nine o’clock of a 
March morning, the servant knocked 
at the sitting-room door, with the in- 




















formation to Eloise and her, that a 
gentleman in the drawing-room de- 
sired to see “the lady of the house.” 
The widow, of course, went to him. 
He proved to be sole agent for South 
America for a new map of Palestine 
(scale two and one-third inches to a 
mile), designed for the family circle, 
but not to the exclusion of schools, 
offices, and shops. To make a long 
story short, let it suffice to say, that, 
unlike the Ancient Mariner, “he 
held” not with his eye, but with his 
tongue; that he held the widow with 
that member, according to the testi- 
mony before the coroner’s jury, for 
three consecutive hours; and that 
then-she passed away. The agent, 
a@ most urbane and kindly person, 
explained to the jury that he had 
been the witness of similar catastro- 
phes six or seven times, and wanted 
to know if there wasn’t some subtle 
malaria in the air of Brazil. But I 
wander from my purpose. A week 
subsequent to the tragedy, I sat late 
at night alone in my library, full of 
bizarre thoughts that grouped them- 
selves around the late Widow De 
Borse. Eloise was responsible for my 
mood ; for she had induced it by read- 
ing me a poem, earlier in the evening, 
containing the lines : — 


“She has seen the mystery hid 
Under Egypt's Pyramid.” 


Somehow I could not get these 
rhymes out of my head, but kept 
repeating them over and over again; 
while, in the train of thought which 
they suggested, the widow was the 
only passenger. I fell to hazarding 
speculations, which, I take it, no mor- 
tal ever dared to hazard before. Did 
the widow, I asked myself, now that she 
was free from earthly limitations, know 
the truth, which, from high chivalric 
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motives, I had kept from her during 
her residence under my own roof,— 
that her pressing invitation to live 
with Eloise and me was due solely to 
a mistake as maddening as it was 
preposterous? In life, as I verily 
believed, she had despised me for my 
weakness in throwing her such a sop. 
Was it clear to her now, clear as the 
solution of the Pyramid puzzle, that 
I had never, no, never, no, never, in- 
tended to ask her to leave her own 
sweet home for mine? The more I 
turned the matter over, the more 
heated I became. I began keenly to 
regret that I had never placed the 
invitation before her in its true light, 
while yet she was with us. And yet, 
I thought, had I attempted to do so, 
like as not she would have negatived 
the effect of my explanation by in- 
sisting that all that I said was merely 
afterthought, and designed for “ hedg- 
ing” purposes. 

And thus sitting with my head on 
my hand, and my elbow on my writ- 
ing-table, I asked questions, and an- 
swered them, and dreamed and mused, 
and pondered and speculated, in a dis- 
jointed, vague way, considering the 
widow from many standpoints, and 
coming back ever and anon to in- 
quire, “ I do wonder if she understands 
yet about the invitation.” After a 
while, I worked round to saying to 
myself, “ Ah! if I could only roll back 
time to the beginning of that June 
evening what time I walked along 
the banks of the Amazon, and com- 
posed my courage and my proposal, 
and have the widow at my elbow to 
hear my words, then, of a certainty, 
nolens volens, she could not but arrive 
at the conclusion that I had never 
misappreciated her; that I had never 
intended that my own roof should 
cover her own head.” “If I could 
only roll back time,” I said the words 
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over and over and over, until at length, 
thrilled of a sudden from head to foot 
with an idea bold as the emergency 
was deep, I sprang to my feet, turned 
up the gas to full head, struck the 
library-desk a blow that left the im- 
press of my knuckles in the walnut, 
and announced to my manhood, that, 
since I could not find a way of rolling 
back time, I proposed to make one. 
(No reporter being present, I re- 
frained from quoting Aut viam in- 
veniam aut faciam, or referring to 
the undying energy and unfailing 
resource of the Anglo-Saxon race.) 
My mind made up, I lost no time. 
Instead of closing my eyes that night, 
I bound a wet towel around my head 
as a substitute for sleep, and spent 
the time from one, A.m., when the 
bold idea took possession of me, 
until breakfast-time, in preparing ad- 
vertisements for all the leading and 
all the led papers of Brazil. These 
read as follows :— 


WANTED. 


A medium attuned to the finest issues. 
No others need apply. To a competent 
artist, who can come well recommended, 
five hundred dollars will be paid for one 
evening’s work. Address personally, or by 
letter, R. S., Brazil. 


Answers came, in a day or two, in 
goodly numbers; but it was some two 
weeks subsequent to the first appear- 
ance of my want, before the party I 
was in search of appeared. She was 
tall and slender. Her hair was of 
pale gold; her eyes were full of 
dreams ; her features were regular; 
and her month and nose were of the 
super-sensitive order. The card that 
she sent up to me when she called 
struck me, all unused as I then was 
to the supernatural as a profession, 
as just a shade queer. Here it 
is: — 





STELLA VEYNETEMPEST McCHESNEY, 
Crance Micdium. 


Gz All departments of spiritualistic busi- 
ness attended to with neatness and despatch. 
Terms moderate. Materialization a spe- 
cialty. Special rates to Sunday schools and 
conventions. 











Queer; and yet I liked it. It sug- 
gested that 8S. V. McChesney, al- 
though attuned to the finest issues, 
had no nonsense about her, when it 
came to business. Inside of ten min- 
utes after I first laid eyes upon her, I 
had engaged her for the work in 
hand. Satisfied with the recom- 
mendations in her face and card, I 
scorned to ask for others. I did, in- 
deed, venture to inquire, begging 
pardon for the question, if she was 
attuned to the finest issues. She 
instantly replied, “To the very finest, 
sir, I assure you;” and I hastened to 
reply that I was quite sure of it. I 
then informed her in plain terms just 
what would be required of her, — that 
self-love, or wounded pride, or a proper 
sense of self-respect, or intense devo- 
tion to truth, or whatever she might 
choose to call it, goaded me on to dis- 
abuse the late Widow De Borse of an 
error into which she had fallen while 
yet she tabernacled in the flesh ; that, 
in order to make a good job of the 
disabuse, time would have to be 
rolled back from its then date of April 
1, 1873, until June 20, 1867. I 
called her to coincide with me, when 
I affirmed that the materialization of 
“a vanished hand” belonged to a 
crude period of the medium’s art, and 
that now the world was demanding 
of all “advanced” members of the 
immaterial brotherhood, that they 
should show what they could do with 
“a voice that is still,” and other like 
elusive arrangements. And then, 














after a few more general remarks, I 
concluded, “I have chosen you, Miss 
McChesney, you high-toned spiritu- 
elle, fashioned from no common clay, 
and attuned to the very finest issues, 
to become at once the envy and the 
inspiration of the common run of 
mediums, by materializing for me, not 
only the Widow De Borse, but that 
vanished summer evening of 1867. 
When you have rolled back time to 
the required date, I once more will 
rehearse my proposal to Eloise De 
Borse; and the widow, answering 
your subpena, and attending at my 
elbow, in the old path along the 
Amazon, will hear all that I say, and, 
hearing, will understand, and become 
absolutely disabused of her error.” 

For response, Stella (she insisted 
that I  shouldn’t call her Miss 
McChesney) heaved a sigh, and then, 
looking up to the ceiling with a 
rapt? expression, said, “ Five hundred 
dollars is a good bit of money, I 
know ; but I hardly think I ought to 
do the widow and the evening for less 
than six hundred. You’ve no idea 
how it will take the phosphorus out 
of me.” 

To this I instantly rejoined, that 
she should receive the sum she had 
named, and that, in case she gave 
satisfaction, I would add a year’s sub- 
scription to “ The Banner of Light.” 

But I must hasten on. The inter- 
view with Stella, of which I have just 
told, happened of an afternoon; and 
in the night following, accompanied 
by Eloise, I repaired to a long and 
narrow log-cabin which I had had 
constructed especially for the purpose 
of the séance, on the banks of the 
Amazon, in the neighborhood of the 
path whereon I had walked when I 
was rehearsing the proposal. Its fur- 
nishing was of the simplest. In one 

1 Stella was not related to the Fox sisters. 
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corner a clothes-horse, draped with 
sheets, took the place of the regula- 
tion-cabinet ; and in the centre two 
easy-chairs were placed. On the side 
of the cabin near the clothes-horse a 
row of calendars (the kind that come 
on rollers, in one continuous piece) 
were hung by Stella’s order. These 
were inclusive of all the days between 
April 1, 1873, and June 20, 1867 ; and 
under each a rude bracket was placed. 
There was no other furniture, or orna- 
ment of any kind. Eloise and I ar- 
rived at the cabin in a hack, shortly 
after eleven o’clock. Stella was not 
present to greet us; but we found a 
card, signed with her initials, tacked 
on the door, telling us to sit down, and 
take hold of hands. That was an 
easy task: Eloise and I had done it 
often, before we were married. 
Precisely as the clock struck twelve, 
Stella Veynetempest McChesney, 
clothed in white samite, mystic, won- 
derful, entered the room. She paused 
a moment as she reached our chairs, 
and muttered something in a weird, 
impressive voice. I caught only the 
last word, “ Advance,” and conclud- 
ed that the entire sentence made 
up a motto, calling the medium to 
steadily press forward in search of all 
the modern improvements of which 
her art was susceptible. But Eloise 
assured me that Stella’s entire remark 
was, “Cash in advance;” and, al- 
though I knew she never was more 
mistaken in her life, I arose, and 
walked over to the clothes-horse, and 
tendered to Stella my check for six 
hundred dollars. It instantly was 
transferred to a pocket somewhere in 
the folds of the samite, after which I 
returned to my seat, and resumed the 
hold of my wife’s soft little hand. 
Some moments of silence followed, 
broken only by the rustle of the me- 
dium’s robes, as she went around, 
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placing lighted candles on the brack- 
ets underneath the calendars. This 
operation finished, with a parting di- 
rection to us, “ Now remain perfect- 
ly quiet, and don’t let go hands,” 
she passed into the cabinet. Five 
minutes of harrowing suspense en- 
sued; and then an arm, bare and 
white and shapely, appeared above 
the clothes-horse, and pointed a dia- 
mond-decked finger at the calendar 
for 1873, which was set at April 1. 
The calendar instantly began to walk 
the wall like a thing of life. It clomb, 
apparently without effort, from the 
peg on which it had been hanging to 
the roof, then darted back to the peg; 
and next, oh, next! in response to an 
enthused shout from Stella, and while 
unseen voices sang, — 


“Backward, roll backward, O Time! in 
your flight,” 


the figures began to recede, — April 1, 
March 31, March 30, March 29, and 
so on, until that calendar was ex- 
hausted. The retreat of the days was 
accompanied with a rushing sound, 
as ’twere the rolling-up of millions 
of graduating-diplomas; and when I 
said to myself, “ Wherefore?” Stella, 
reading my thoughts, made answer, 
“Tt is the slow revolving year you 
hear.” At this Eloise, with a levity 
that did great violence to the harmony 
of the sublime occasion, whispered to 
me that a Polish exile had once writ- 
ten in her album that revolutions 
never went backward. But I must 
hasten on. 

I wish I could concisely convey, in 
this confession, something like an 
adequate idea of my experiences at 
the séance ; but I may only present a 
faint outline, and cry, Hx pede Hercu- 
lem. As calendar after calendar slow- 
ly reversed their steps, the landmarks 
of the different years that were 


wrought upon by Stella came and 
went like faces in a dream, or figures 
in a kaleidoscope. One minute it was 
Christmas, and the bells were chiming 
peace and good-will ; and, a little later, 
the sound of fire-arms and “ Yankee 
Doodle” told that it was the Fourth 
of July, and that the Americans in 
Brazil were celebrating. Now the 
moon was full, and a minute later it 
was gibbous; and then, presto, sixty 
seconds afterwards, it was crescent. 
It was,sunrise and noon and sunset 
and midnight all in two and a half 
minutes by my stop watch. But the 
sun, whether at rise, or meridian, or 
set, travelled all the while from west 
to east. Suddenly I turned, and 
looked at Eloise. The six years of 
our married life had put a few silver 
threads in her dark hair, and deepened 
the parallel lines between her eyes. 
The widow had proved a little wear- 
ing, I’m afraid. But now, as I looked 
at her, the old bloom was back in.her 
face, and I saw no silver in the dark 
tresses. I mentally appealed to Stella 
for explanation; and she, smiling in 
her trance, said, “ You think she looks 
five years younger? Well, she is five 
years younger.” I turned to the re- 
versing calendars, and saw what time 
it was. It was 1868. And so (and 
I’m not sure as you will understand 
just what is included in the words 
“and so”), while I sat, utterly over- 
come by her transcendent abilities, 
Stella labored industriously, and did 
not cease, until, stepping out of the 
cabinet in a dripping perspiration, she 
announced with a smile, pensive and 
yet proud, that she had performed her 
contract. Time, which, but a little 
while before, stood at April 1, 1873, 
stood now (I have all the unrolled 
calendars still to show to sceptics) at 
June 15, 1867. As the talented girl 
remarked that she’d got Time just 
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where I wanted it; I turned, and 
glanced at the calendars. They lay 
in a heap on the floor, twisting about 
like so many snakes, and sending up 
many-colored flames, and the smell, 
which, on a railway train, is ascribed 
to a “hot journal.” Stella explained 
that the flames were caused by the 
diurnal friction consequent upon the 
swift unravelling years; and, although 
I did not quite understand her, I 
kept quiet, rather than show my igno- 
rance. 

There had reached us from without, 
during the progress of the unique 
retreat, oaths and imprecations of sin- 
gular directness and intensity; and, 
now that we had reached the end of 
our journey, I ventured to ask Stella 
what they meant, and who uttered 
them. She replied, that although 
she found no difficulty in rolling back 
Time for her patrons, without interfer- 
ing with the progress of other people’s 
time, rolling it back relatively, and 
not absolutely, yet she always encoun- 
tered this one difficulty. Whenever 
she rolled back Time, Tide always 
waited so as to start fair with his 
brother ; or, as Stella herself expressed 
it, “Tide, that waits for no man, 
always waits for Time.” She then 
vouchsafed the information, that the 
oaths and imprecations came from 
rough sea-dogs, whose vessels had 
been delayed by the unexpected and 
unexplainable action of the tide. But 
I must hasten on. 

The 15th of June, 1867, being 
reached, I stepped out of the cabin 
upon the familiar path; and there in 
the moonlight stood the materialized 
widow. Taking no notice of her 
presence, and remembering only that 
I loved Miss Eloise De Borse, and 
wanted to win her for my own, I re- 
hearsed the sentences in which, as I 
thought, my leve and prospects and 


devotion were eloquently set iorth. 
The widow, of course, heard me; and, 
coupled with my protestations of con- 
suming affection for Eloise, she, of 
course, heard, also some allusions to 
herself, which strongly suggested that 
her room, or suite of rooms, in my fu- 
ture home, was rated immensely high- 
er than her company. Getting that 
impression of my opinion of her fixed 
upon her mind, I placed her in the 
hack that had remained waiting for 
me, and, mounting the box with the 
driver, drove rapidly to the old De 
Borse place. Reaching it, I sent 
up a rocket, according to a precon- 
certed arrangement; and Stella, an- 
swering it, proceeded to materialize 
the scene on the steps. The widow 
saw me ring, saw me look in the 
drawing-room windows, heard me say, 
“ T’ll go and propose to Eloise in the 
dark.” It was enough. At last (or 
shall I say at first, or shall I say at 
the second first?) my mother-in-law 
understood the situation. With a 
falsetto voice that never was on sea or 
land, she cried out, “ Richard, son-in- 
law, if I had known once, the other 
once, what I know now, this second 
now, I never would have put foot in 
your house, never!” 

I handed her to her seat in the 
hack: I drove back to the cabin. 
Perfect peace took possession of my 
soul. I had accomplished my object; 
and now the widow could go on with 
her solution of the mystery hid under 
Egypt’s Pyramid, undisturbed of me. 
Returning to my seat next to Eloise, 
I inquired of Stella, with an intima- 
tion of extra pay, if she would not 
leave my wife and me out of the deal, 
and roll back time to the youth of the 
Widow De Borse. I had a strange 
desire to see how she looked when 
young, and to find out if she had 
been round and interesting. Stella 
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consented. Oh, fatal request! Oh, 
ambition that so completely over- 
leaped itself! Oh, not leaving well 
enough alone! The Widow De Borse 
had died on her fifty-sixth birthday ; 
and at a wave of the medium’s hand, 
accompanied by the words, “ 1873, fif- 
ty-six,” the widow came in from the 
outside, where I had left her making 
some suggestions to the hackman, and 
took her place in one corner. Pretty 
soon Stella announced, “1866, forty- 
nine ;” and, lo! the widow again. She 
went over and took her place next to 
her double, without a word. And then 
the wonderful, I think I may safely 
say the unequalled medium, called 
out, “ 1859, forty-two ;” and thesound 
of the figures was a signal for the 
widow a third time to appear, and 
range herself alongside of her two 
fellows. And then, while I was glan- 
cing at the three widow in speechless 
and awful amazement, Stella coolly, as 
if she was a brakeman on a train, cry- 
ing out the stations, remarked, “1852, 
thirty-five ;” and out came the widow 
a fourth time, and joined the rank in 
the corner. 

At this point I could control my- 
self no longer. “ Hold, hold!” I ex- 
claimed to Stella, throwing up my 
hands. “ Has the mouthful of brandy 
that I took asI rode along with the 
hackman to steady my nerves, — has 
it so completely overcome me, that I 
not only see double, but quadruple? I 
seem to behold four widow De Borses 
in yonder corner. Am I deceived, 
Stella? or, if not, what means the fell 
sight?” And the medium quietly 
replied, “I don’t approve of brandy; 
but your eyes do not deceive you. 
There are four widow De Borses 


standing over there against the wall. 
Any intelligent physician will tell 
you, that, every seven years, each 
member of our race has a new body. 
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The four widow I show you is 
Mrs. Hester De Borse in her last four 
bodies; to wit, at thirty-five, forty- 
two, forty-nine, and fifty-six: I will 
now bring her out in her first four.” 
Saying this, Stella retreated behind 
the clothes-horse; and at the same 
moment, from out the sky, which had 
suddenly become overcast, the light- 
ning descended. The medium gave 
a piercing shiek; and I rushed behind 
the sheet to see what was the mat- 
ter, fearing that she was enthusing 
herself beyond her ability. But, 
poignant to relate, the lightning had 
struck her, and she lay quite dead. 
Dead — but, standing over against 
the wall, the four widow remained. 
I rushed over to the quartet, and, 
with a remark on the lateness of the 
hour, suggested the propriety of her 
vanishing. But judge of the depths 
of horror into which I was plunged, 
when she informed me, that, with- 
out the help of a medium, the four 
bodies could not pass into the state 
and condition from which they had 
been evoked. The last of the series, 
the widow at fifty-six, the current 
widow, asserted that she could be laid 
by the help of any average medium; 
but the other three explained, that as 
their cases involved the dis-materiali- 
zation of time, as well as of body, it 
would be necessary to secure the 
services of a medium attuned to the 
very finest issues. 

With a wail that might have 
touched the heart of the Andes, I put 
the four widows into the hack, helped 
Eloise to the box, got up beside her, 
and ordered the driver, who looked 
dazed, to lose no time in getting us 
back to my residence in Rio Janeiro. 

My confession is about ended, my 
contribution to the Conscience Fund 
about made, and Conscience ceases to 
goad. Some weeks subsequent to the 











occurrence of this incident, and while 
my four mothers-in-law sat with my 
wife and me in the sitting-room, the 
door-bell rang; and directly afterwards 
a gentleman with a note-book in his 
hand was ushered into my presence. 
He stated that he was the Brazil 
statistician for “ Appleton’s Cyclo- 
pedia,” and would be obliged for the 
number of persons composing my 


family. I bit my nails; I looked at. 


Eloise; I turned red; I glanced at 
the four mothers-in-law; I coughed ; 
I thought of the two children up 
stairs, and answered the statistician, 
“EIGHT PERSONS IN ALL.” He made 
the entry, said “ Thanks,” and with- 
drew. I know I ought to have said 
four, instead of eight; but— put 
yourself in my place —I did so dread 
to explain family matters to a stran- 
ger! The statistician was of rather 
full habit, and impressed me as not 
being attuned to fine issues; and, if he 
wasn’t, how could he have brought 
to the hearing of my statement the 
subtle aptitudes necessary for its 
appreciation ? 

Just a word more, and I am done. 
The psychologist and physiologist 
would be interested in studying my 
four mothers-in-law, and I would 
consent to their receiving invitations 
to visit foreign countries, in the inter- 
ests of science. I might mention, 
in this connection, that an astronomer 
who took tea with the four of her, last 
evening, had much to say subse- 
quently, when we were alone, smoking, 
on what he conceived to be the exact 
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coincidence of their personal equa- 
tions. As to my own sufferings since 
I was made the victim of this out- 
landish surprise-party, I say nothing, 
having no wish to beggar descrip- 
tion at a season which, however mild it 
may be here, is, I doubt not, vigorous 
enough in and about Boston. When 
the rainy season sets in, and I start 
to put up the stoves; when the chil- 
dren are threatened with the measles; 
when Eloise proposes to give a dinner- 
party ; when the curtains are judged 
to smell of tobacco, —on all such 
occasions, and on cognate occasions, 
the four break out in loud accordant 
clamor, — one on the stairs, one up 
stairs, one down stairs, one below 
stairs, so that often, in utter desper- 
ation — But I wander from my 
purpose. Eloise says it’s the most 
pronounced case of perfectly absurd 
tautology that she ever heard of, and 
there rests. I’ve scoured the country 
for another medium attuned to issues 
as superfine as those to which the 
breast of Stella Veynetempest Mc- 
Chesney was attuned, but thus far in 
vain. I have done, only adding, for 
last words, that I humbly beg the 
pardon of “ Appleton’s Cyclopedia” 
for the evil I wrought. The fault 
was grievous; but grievously has 
Cesar suffered for it. 

P.S.— Any medium attuned to the 
very finest issues can hear of some- 
thing gigantically to her pecuniary 
advantage by addressing 

Ricarp. ScupDER. 

Rio JANEIRO, BRAZIL, Jan. 20, 1875. 
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The Geaminer. 


WE have felt some surprise, that, in the various preparations for 
the centennial celebrations of this year and next, there has been no 
effort to reproduce the characteristic literature of the outbreak of 
the Revolutionary struggle. A curious volume, or, indeed, series 
of volumes, might be made of political and poetical selections, such 
as have by no means lost their interest with the passage of a century. 
Mr. Sumner has just touched upon this ground in his “ Prophetic 
Voices ;” but much more might be done in the same direction. 

The ballads of both sides are very little known. 


“That patriot Jemmy Otis, 
That bully in disguise, 
That well-known tyke of Yorkshire, 
That magazine of lies,’’ 


has outlived in the memory of his countrymen such epithets of their 
enemies. Nor have their own ballads held more closely on memory. 
There are, probably, not ten boys or girls in the country, —nay, 
ten old men or old women, — who could repeat to the end, — 


** Vain Britons, boast no longer, with proud indignity, 
By land your conquering legions, your matchless strength at sea; 
Since we, your braver sons, incensed, our swords have girded on, 
Huzza, huzza, huzza, huzza, for war and Washington.” 


The epics, of which there were no lack, have proved too heavy to 
float; and only a straw or two on the surface shows where they 
went down. 


“No pent up Utica restrains your powers; 
But the whole boundless continent is yours,”’ 


is probably the quotation from the heroic poetry most frequently 


made ; and this is usually cited with Mr. Park Benjamin’s alteration. 
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Mr. John Quincy Adams writes in his Diary, with just pride, that 
he was the only man in Monroe’s cabinet who cared for the treaty 
which gave us all the Spanish claims westward to the Pacific. But 
Dr. Dwight was before him. He had Joshua, or somebody, on some 
other Pisgah, looking forward to the greatness of America. 


**Our sons with prosperous course shall stretch their sway, 
And claim an empire spread from sea to sea; 
In one great whole the harmonious tribes combine, 
Trace Justice’ path, and choose their chiefs divine; 
On Freedom’s base erect the heavenly plan, 
Teach laws to reign, and save the rights of man. 
Through time’s long tract on name celestial run, 
Climb in the east, and circle with the sun.” 


It was actually when Washington was at Cambridge, at the time 
of the siege of Boston, that Phillis Wheatley dedicated to him her 
poems, with the wish that, — 


** A crown, a mansion, and a throne that shine 
With gold unfading, Washington, be thine! ”’ 


Poor Washington got the book in the middle of December, and 
actually apologized on the 2d of February for his delay in answering. 
Is not this the perfection of manners, — from the first gentleman in 
America to a black woman but just now set free ! 

In London alone, a hundred years ago, more than one hundred and 
twenty political pamphlets were published on the relations between 
the Colonies and England. These were from such pens as Burke’s, 
Chatham’s, Johnson’s, Wesley’s, and Tucker’s, among others. In 
“Chatham’s Prophecy,” a long poem which had a wide circulation 
in those days, are some fine lines, seldom cited. Take this stanza: — 


* America, with just disdain, 
Will break degenerate Britain’s chain, 
And gloriously aspire. 
I see new Lockes and Camdens rise, 
Whilst other Newtons read the skies, 
And Miltons tune the lyre.” 


This was printed in 1776. 

A volume of good selections from the poetry of 75 and ’76, and 
another from the politics, would make the most appropriate cele- 
bration of the Centennial. 
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THE BOSTON PUBLIC SCHOOLS. 


For seventeen years Mr. John D. 
Philbrick has held the somewhat vague 
and powerless office of Superintend- 
ent of Public Schools in the city of 
Boston. His final report,’ now ren- 
dered, is a modest record of years 
crowded with engrossing duties, and 
signalized by great changes in the 
conduct of the schools. When we 
consider the almost despotic powers 
given to our great Western school 
superintendents, and follow the Boston 
official in his weary and often ineffect- 
ual way, we are simply amazed that 
the man could have done so much. 
In all the duties of a school adminis- 
trator, which require patience, persist- 
ence, self-abnegation, forbearance, and 
charity, Mr. Philbrick is without his 
peer; and, indeed, it is doubtful if any 
of our superintendents have more 
clearly seen, and more persistently 
favored, the best changes in public 
school education, or more effectually 
warned off the showy humbugs that 
crowd the horizon of public instruc- 
tion. He has earned the right, after 
imperilling his health in the cause, to 
work for public education, the rest of 
his life, in his own way. 

The people of Boston should have 
not only the best public schools, but 
the best public school-system in the 
world. While, in several important 
respects, many of their schools are 
models, it cannot be said that the 
system is worthy the praise some- 
what indiscriminately lavished upon 
it. If great success has been obtained, 
it is largely due to the high average 
of public intelligence, and the per- 
petual interference of the best people, 
rather than from the legitimate work- 
ing of the system. The only system, 
indeed, in the matter, is the ultima- 


1 Twenty-ninth Keport of the Boston Schools. 
By J. D. Philbrick. Boston, 1874. 


tion of the old local district arrange- 
ment of the original country school. 
A Boston grammar school, with its 
“ group” of primaries, is only the ex- 
pansion of the district of twenty-five 
years ago in Warwick or Truro; and 
the members of the school-committee, 
with the master, stand in place of the 
ancient “committee man.” But as 
the ward members of the great school- . 
committee of the modern city are 
commonly a dissolving-view, and the 
master, by the necessity of the case, 
the more permanent member of the 
fraternity, it has come to pass, that, 
spite of an imposing array of officials, 
the people of Boston are matters of 
education in the hands of their school- 
masters. Without impeaching the 
fidelity and ability of many of these 
masters, it is only the commonplace 
of enlightened modern school admia- 
istration, to say that a city controlled 
in its school affairs, as is Boston, by 
this class of professionals, has yet 
some of the first rudiments of a gen- 
uine system to learn. The mischiev- 
ous thing about this rule of the mas- 
ters is, that it is so often intangible, 
elusive, in defiance or evasion of law, 
and exposed to all the evils of per- 
sonal power, exercised on the sly, and 
in jealous defence of a set of self-as- 
sumed prerogatives that will not bear 
a real exposure before an intelligent 
people. 

Only by this clew can the labyrinth 
of our Boston school-system be thread- 
ed; and, with this in mind, it can be 
seen why it is so hard, in the most 
cultivated American city, to make 
the most obvious change for good 
in common school instruction; why 
evéry improved method or study must 
fight its way from school to school; 
why the best things are, too often, 
finally adopted in ways bungling, ex- 
pensive, and fragmentary; since each 












must conquer the province of each lit- 
tle monarch of letters. The average 
schoolmaster don’t yearn to be super- 
vised. He clings to the right to 
gauge the capacity, and mould the 
professional character, of all his subor- 
dinates. He is shy of all who come 
to him from the training of a rival. 
Hence the public schools of Boston 
have little supervision, as this thing 
is understood in Cincinnati, Cleve- 
land, and St. Louis. The examina- 
tion of teachers has dwindled to a 
farce too broad to be a pretence. And 
it is by no means certain that the ex- 
amination of the schools will bear the 
tests of a well regulated system. In- 
deed, it may be said of some of these 
groups of children, as of the knowl- 
edge of the Unitarian faith in a cer- 
tain Western village forty years ago, 
“Nobody knows any thing about it, 
but old H ; and he won’t tell.” 
What the master actually knows of 
the real state of education in num- 
bers of these schools is not for the 
common mind to apprehend. In no 
other American city of the first-class 
could such a man as Larkin Dunton, 
and a woman like the accomplished 
Miss Stickney, toil so long, under such 
humiliating rebuffs and inexplicable 
botherations, to establish a competent 
training school for primary teachers, 
’ the sine qua non of success in the 
best modern primary school instruc- 





1 “T am inclined to think, that, among the ex- 
isting deficiencies of our system, the most serious 
is the lack of requisite provisions for examina- 
tions. It is certainly a remarkable fact, that the 
school-board does not possess authoritative and re- 
liable information in respect to the standing of a 
single class in any oue school in the system, from 
the lowest forms of the primary schools to the 
graduating classes of the high schools.” — Mr. 
Philbrick’s Report. 

“In the first place, it is well known, that, al- 
though the regulations require a quarterly exam- 
ination of all the schools by members of the board, 
such examinations are not made with the system, 
skill, thoroughness, and unity of aim and design, 
which the interests of the schools demand.” — 
Report of a Special Committee in 1871. 
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tion. That admirable school still 
“lingers, shivering on the brink,” 
crippled of its practice department, 
pleading that its graduates may be 
accorded a fair show in the face of the 
miscellaneous crowd of young ladies 
that look to the masters and the 
local committees for support of their 
claims. In short, with some of the 
most admirable things in the world, 
the people of Boston are paying a 
great sum of money for several things 
that have gone by in more than one 
prairie town beyond the Mississippi. 
What Boston now needs is a board 
of education of moderate size, elected 
for a long term by district vote, on 
general ticket, by appointment of the 
mayor (as in New York), or by some 
well considered combination of these 
methods. This board should exercise 
all the powers permitted by the law 
of the Commonwealth, and as many 
more as it can obtain; appoint an 
efficient superintendent with a corps 
of assistants, endowed with ample au- 
thority ; provide for a just re-examina- 
tion of teachers now employed, and a 
rigid examination of all who appear, 
with a preference for such as hold the 
diploma of the Girls’ High and the 
Normal School; and bring under gen- 
eral rules, and into harmonious work- 
ing, @ great deal that is now left to 
the individual wisdom or caprice of 
masters. All this is perfectly feasible; 
and, if it is not accomplished, it will be 
because Old England is still so strong 
in the metropolis of New England, 
that no good thing can be directly 
done. In time, also, must come a 
thorough overhauling of our State 
school-system, which seems to be con- 
structed on the plan of choosing a 
man to do something important, and 
then choosing two other men to watch 
him and each other, to the mutual ex- 
asperation of all sorts and conditions 
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of human beings concerned. The 
absurdity of leaving the building of 
schoolhouses to the body least of all 
on earth competent to attend to it 
(the City Common Council), while the 
School-Committee, chosen especially 
to superintend school-affairs, should be 
snubbed at every attempt to build 
above the most indifferent repairs, 
should pass away. So far, the New 
York city organization of schools is 
the best in America, as it locates re- 
sponsibility in a quarter the people 
can easily reach, for approval or con- 
demnation. 

We fear matters will in no way 
be mended by the adoption of the 
grotesque plan proposed by the com- 
missioners of the new city charter. 
This divides the responsibility for 
school-affairs between two boards, 
quite independent of each other. A 
board of six “examiners” (experts 
at high salaries), appointed by the 
mayor, has practically the sole charge 
of the educational department of the 
schools; while a board of forty-eight, 
elected by the wards, has sole control 
of the prudential and pecuniary ar- 
rangements. This virtually places 
the people under the control of six 
schoolmasters, instead of sixty; since 
the expert examiners can really be 
drawn from no other source. It makes 
the school-committee of forty-eight (a 
body of which no educated man would 
care to be a member) concerned only 
with details of business, and liable to 
become the most dangerous lurking- 
place for plunderers, and schemers 
against the school-system itself. We 
are convinced that such a double- 
headed arrangement would develop 
perpetual conflicts of authority, and 
interminable wrangling. A superin- 
tendency of schools in the hands of a 
board of six men, with no official 
superior, would be equivalent to the 


government of Boston by six mayors 
with equal powers. But supervision 
would soon dwindle to even a feebler 
presence than now; and the examina- 
tion and licensing of teachers by such 
an irresponsible board would fare lit- 
tle better. Wesuspect the old school- 
master has been sitting up o’ nights, 
with these grave commissioners, 
shrewdly devising an instrument of 
portentous name, “not to do” the 
work the people demand. We trust 
this singular scheme, reminding us far 
more of some elaborate English, than 
a straightforward American organi- 
zation, will be thoroughly ventilated 
before it becomes a law. 

The real question at issue in Bos- 
ton, is, whether the people will control 
their schools through competent rep- 
resentatives, or leave them to be ma- 
nipulated according to the individual 
wisdom or unwisdom of their respec- 
tive masters. 

That point decided in favor of the 
people, the way is not long to the es- 
tablishment of a board of education, 
that, for a sum less than the present 
outlay, can give the city a system of 
schools with gratifying improvements, 
in which all good things can be as 
easily done, as, with involved and defi- 
cient awkwardness of operation, they 
are now achieved. A. D. M. 


SCHWEINFURTH’S AFRICA.} 

A TRAINED man of science, an 
accomplished draughtsman, and a 
good traveller, this persistent Ger- 
man lived his way from the Upper 
Nile nearly to the line of the 
equator. We say, lived; for, with 
excellent judgment, he secured the 
thorough co-operation of the Khar- 


1 The Heart of Africa, Three Years’ Traveland 
Adventures in the Unexplored Regions of Central 
Africa, from 1868 to 1871, By Dr. Georg Schwein- 
furth. Translated by Ellen E. Frewer, with an 
Introduction by Winwood Reade. In 2 vols. 
Illustrated. Harpers. 




















toom ivory-merchants, became, with 
his personal servants, a part of their 
caravans, and spent months at a time 
in the settled life of their seribas, or 
the posts which they maintain along 
the rivers and accessible districts. 
Aside from the technical botany, 
which was his especial field of re- 
search, the whole record is full of in- 
terest to the general reader. He saw 
the interior negro life as it is, with- 
out the natural bias of a missionary, 
and with closer observation than the 
ordinary explorer gives. He is se- 
vere upon the Turk and Arab, 
rather kindly to the Nubian, and 
tender toward the negro. Wherever 
Islam touches, it leaves a blight. 
Civilization means oppression to the 
Central African. The ivory-trader 
sweeps off his wares from a new dis- 
trict in fair trade. Then he presses 
in these natives for porters (all the 
transport is by human machines), or 
plunders their corn to support his 
armed-Nubians in their march to new 
territories. Devastation follows the 
caravan-track ; and the slave-dealers 
stain the whole land with blood. The 
first stock of elephants being ex- 
hausted, it is cheaper to run off prop- 
erty which bears itself on two legs 
than to await the slow hunts. The 
khedive tries to suppress the traffic 
within his dominions; but his far- 
away Egyptian officials are so many 
bribe-takers. When Baker had, as he 
supposed, stopped the traffic on the 
Upper Nile, he had only pushed it 
out of sight. In that winter twenty- 
seven hundred petty dealers concen- 
trated in Kordofan alone. 

More life and commercial activity 
in the Oriental countries, by stopping 
the demand for slaves as personal 
attendants, will check the trade in 
human life. 


The book is enriched by fair wood- 
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cuts from his admirable drawings. 
Once he lost his baggage, and nearly 
all his material, in the burning of a 
seriba. Yet he brought home enough 
valuable matter to show the daily life 
and characteristics of the Dinka, 
Bongo, Niam-Niam, as well as other 
tribes, in great detail. 

He saw many of the veritable pyg- 
mies of Herodotus, domesticated one, 
and brought him as far as Khartoom, 
hoping to show the strange creature 
in European lands. Even the rude 
civilization of the Nile port was too 
much for the little man; and he died 
of dysentery, caused by surfeit. 

The doctor thus describes his first 
encounter with this ancient wonder: — 


“His name was Adimoko. He was the 
head of asmallcolony. With his own lips 
I heard him assert that the name of his 
nation was Akka; and I further learned that 
they inhabit large. districts to the south of 
the Monbuttoo, between latitude 2° and 1° 
north. His height I found to be about four 
feet, ten inches; and this I reckon to be the 
average measurement of his race.” 

W. 





FRENCH HISTORY. 

Tue eighth and last volume of M. 
M. C. Dareste’s “ Histoire de France ” 
has appeared, and is now accessible in 
this country. It bears upon its cover 
the recognition of its having received 
the Gobert Prize, decreed by the 
French Academy: “ Ouvrage auquel 
Academie Frangaise a decerné le 
Grand Prix Gobert.” 

In his first volume, M. Dareste laid 
out his plans clearly : — 

“IT wish to write,” he says, “ a History 
of France, of medium length, which shall be 
complete without being long. More volumi- 
nous historians are forced to bestow special 
labor upon each epoch, and each subject 
that comes up. Too short histories con- 
dense facts too much, and do not leave 
enough room for narrative. 

“T have drawn from original sources, 
availing myself of the numerous works, 


1 Histoire de France. Par M. C. Dareste. 
Paris: Henri Plon. Boston: Schoenhof and 
Moeller. 
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and important publications of documents, 
which, in our day, aid us so much in a 
knowledge of the past. I have written so 
scrupulously, that I am convinced that I 
have committed but few errors as to facts. 
The greatest difficulty was to select events, 
group them in a natural order, bring 
forward those that were most interesting, 
and finally to pass judgment upon them. 
This final judgment is my own; but the 
reader will acknowledge (whatever his own 
views may be), that my opinion has not 
been lightly formed. 

“ To reproduce the physiognomy and life 
of each century, to bring to light the interest 
of each, to show in what way each century 
has concurred, by successive events, to form 
France as it is, — this has been my object.” 

Of this programme M. Dareste has 
carried out avery considerable part. 
He has succeeded in writing an in- 
teresting History, with its narrative so 
carefully connected, that it is difficult 
to lay down any one of the volumes, 
after once taking it up. He has suc- 
ceeded in clearing away a great deal 
of the “underbrush” of history, and 
leaving its more important incidents 
to stand, so that their different pro- 
portions can be seen. It is difficult 
to say what has been left out, indeed, 
unless it is that less space is given to 
the administration of the fiscal affairs, 
to the taille and gabelle, the record of 
which must fill so many of the sadder 
chapters of French history. The style 
is attractive; and the subjects of 
literature and art which present them- 
selves are touched upon in an inter- 
eating manner. 

When we reach the “ judgment” of 
which M. Dareste speaks, which he 
brings upon the events as they pass, 
we are led to believe that his History 
will give satisfaction to one class of 
critics who have complained of the 
complete and admirable History of 
France by M. Henri Martin. 

M. Martin’s History has also re- 
ceived the Gobert Prize, on the ap- 
pearance of its several volumes. He 
has ventured to treat the successive 


events with a wide and liberal judg- 
ment. In the excesses of the crusade 
against the Albigeois, he has seen the 
initiation of the bloody scenes of St. 
Bartholomew; and it was the terrible 
tragedy of St. Bartholomew’s Eve, he 
believed, that made necessary the 
Revolution of 792. 

The résumé of literature, and the 
study of the character and thought 
of the foremost literary men of each 
century, as it advances, form a most 
valuable part of M. Martin’s History 
of France. His account of the re- 
naissance of literature in the middle 
ages, from the careful study of Anselm, 
Abelard, and the lights of that age, 
passing on to the history of the 
Romances of Charlemagne and the 
Round Table, is most satisfactory. 
The chapter, also, closing the life of 
Louis 1X., touching upon the archi- 
tecture of the time, with its brilliant 
description of the cathedrals, is full of 
inspiration andenthusiasm. Yet these 
should not be singled out; for there 
are equally brilliant passages wherever 
the light of a renaissance in literature 
or art gives opportunity. One of these 
occurs in treating of the struggle of 
the renaissance and reform in the time 
of Francis I. : — 


“France was hesitating. Each day 
pressed the nation more closely upon a de- 
cision. A century before, the problem of 
its existence had been offered, — ‘ to be, or 
not to be?’ and the question of the French 
nationality had been solved by Jeanne 
Dare. Now another problem was brought 
forward: ‘ How is this existence to be dis- 
posed of? Shall France belong to Rome, 
to the reform, or to herself? ' 

“*Is Francis I. capable of solving this 
problem?’ 

“The Valois dynasty was not sufficient 
for such a destiny. It knew not how to 
become independent. It did not become 
Protestant; nor was it consistently and 
thoronghly Roman and Ultramontane. It 
floated in a semi-tolerance to atrocious 
persecutions, and became the lowest of the 
governments of Christianity ; for others 
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had a policy, and this had none. Instead 
of preventing the wars of religion, it at- 
tracted them to France, making France not 
the arbiter, but the prey, of Europe, and our 
soil the terrible battlefield for sects and 
nations. The dynasty perished, stifled 
in mingled mud and blood; and France 
would have perished with it, had not Prov- 
idence sent us a warrior and a politician 
of the first order. Henry IV. saved us, 
worthy, assuredly, of immortal memory. 
Yet this savior, iess pure than was she 
who delivered us in the fifteenth century, 
could not accomplish what he might have 
done sixty years before. The decisive hour 
had passed in the reign of Francis I. Henry 
1V., instead of a new order, could establish 
nothing more than a truce and a pro- 
visional system, under auspices that were 
fatal to morality and to true religion. By 
his so-called conversion, insincere and un- 
dignified, the crime of his time, rather than 
his own, he dragged France into an equivo- 
cal position, in which she has neverceased to 
struggle, unable yet to extricate herself.” 1 


It is this earnest inquiry of M. 
Martin’s into the cause of the woes 
of France, as he studies them in her 
history, that gives his volume a vivid 
interest, with its bursts of saddened 
eloquence. But M. Dareste takes 
events more quietly. For example, 
we will give what he has to say upon 
the “ great schism,” surely the shame 
of the Church, potent in that it made 
necessary the path to reform. 


“Tn the midst of the evils and divisions 
of every nature that the great schism led 
in its train, two important facts should be 
pointed out. The first is, that the princi- 
ple of religious and Catholic unity in Europe 
was never taught or proclaimed more 
loudly than at the moment when it was 
in reality most compromised. Not only 
the see at Rome and that at Avignon, but 
princes, individual churches, and universi- 
ties continued to sustain this principle as 
fundamental and indestructible. Unity 
was not for a moment lost sight of, what- 
ever may have been the means or the diffi- 
culties in the way of re-establishing it. No 
one has better expressed this sentiment 
than Froissart in his simple, somewhat pro- 
fane language: ‘ As there is,’ he says, ‘ but 
one God in heaven, there cannot, and ought 
not, be but one God on earth.’” 


M. Dareste overlooks the fact, that 


1 Histoire de France. H. Martin. Vol.8, pp. 
184, 217. 


each sect, however small, might claim 
such a church unity for itself behind 
its own divine leader. 

M. Dareste continues, ‘The second fact 
is, that, spite of the difficulty that the choice 
between the two popes must present, each 
of the States of Europe believed itself 
obliged to recognize one of the two. It 
was considered necessary that there should 
be a religious power obeyed and established 
everywhere. ... Yet the schism had re- 
sults more grievous for the Church and for 
Europe; and time aggravated, instead of 
ameliorating them.” : 

This is surely a mild judgment to 
put upon the state of affairs, that ended 
indeed in the choice of one pope, out of 
three, at the Council of Constance,— at 
the same council that decreed the death 
of John Huss, of which M. Dareste 
does not speak, as among affairs coming 
“upon a second plane, one of which, 
at least, is foreign to this History.” 

This method of treatment is proba- 
bly more satisfactory to the “Gal- 
lican ” sentiment of France, which ob- 
jects to the more stirring expressions 
of M. Martin. We would not say, 
however, that M. Dareste is lacking in 
enthusiasm. He has some fine pas- 
sages upon literature, upon the cathe- 
drals; but one misses the more vivid 
earnestness of Martin, and his willing- 
ness to acknowledge the mistakes in 
his country’s past, out of his very love 
for his country. 

M. Martin’s History is in sixteen 
volumes, in comparison with which, 
therefore, that of M. Dareste reaches 
the “ medium ” length which he pro- 
posed to himself in his eight volumes. 
But even this makes his History too 
long for the superficial reader, who 
must be forced to satisfy himself with 
Kitchin’s “France,” which is well 
done for its size and its scope, and 
which, by the way, is rendered es- 
pecially valuable by its admirable se-_ 
ries of maps, and tables of chronology. 

M. Dareste’s book, we would say, 
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comes between the short history by 
Kitchin, that can be taken up and read 
quickly, and the longer book by Mar- 
tin, more valuable for reference with 
its marginal dates. M. Dareste is 
careful, to be sure, to give his dates 
frequently ; and the reader is not per- 
plexed to find out what year he has 
reached. But, for reference, one needs 
the dates placed in the margin, or at 
the head of the page. 

An admirable and perhaps a very 
necessary under accompaniment to the 
History by M. Dareste would be found 
in the “ Histoire des Paysans” by M. 
E. Bonnemére, which has appeared 
in a new and enlarged edition. For 
this gives the history of the French 
people. M. Bonnemére, its author, 
points out the fact that the numerous 
historians that have written of France 
have contented themselves with chroni- 
cles of empires, provinces, and cities. 

“Heroes, great men, rascals even, have 
found their biographers. The shelves of 
our libraries have bent beneath the weight 
of books consecrated to the history of bees. 
Silk-worms, ants, butterflies, have their 
annals. We know how the ephemera and 
infusoriz live and die; and mosses and 
mushrooms have served as objects of the 
persevering investigations of students. 

‘But there has been a stange forgetful- 
ness and omission: there is one history that 


has never been written by ancient or 
modern writers: it is that of the peasant.” 


M. Bonnemére alludes to the state- 
ment that France of the middle ages 
is “a monarchy without a people ;” 
that there is no history of the people, 
because there was no people in the 
middle ages, because every peasant 
“ was either slave or serf ;” and that it 
is useless to seek for his history, be- 
cause there is none, and none can be 
found. 


“Yet, if they cannot be counted as 
‘people,’ these serfs were men, after all; 
and these men were our fathers. They 


1 Histoire des Paysans. Par E. Bonnemére. 
Paris: Sandor et Fischbacher. Boston: Schoen- 
hof and Moeller. 


existed, and surely give a reason for our 
interest. It is true, it is less a history than 
a series of suffering, — one long martyrdom. 
But it is useful to recount this tragedy. 

‘Of all subjects it has been most diffi- 
cult to treat, since the indifference of the 
chroniclers has left the field untouched, 
since there were no guides or models to 
follow, since no history existed, and it was 
necessary to create every thing, — a history 
without battles or kings, without great 
warriors, heroes, or even proper names; 
@ tragedy without chorus, without drama- 
tis persone. 

“‘ And, finally, I have brought out a book 
which will not be read by one of those 
whom it especially concerns, for the ex- 
cellent reason, that, in this year of grace 
1873, the French peasant neither reads, nor 
knows how to read.” 

This last appalling statement in 
itself almost accounts for the uncer- 
tainties, the changes, the sanguinary 
events, of the last century of French 
history. The uprising of the people 
is not yet accomplished; nor can the 
complete regeneration of France be 
attained, till its peasants have, at 
least, reached the liberty of knowing 
how to read. 

This book of M. Bonnemére’s con- 
tains the sad history of the series of 
continued impositions of taxes, duties, 
imposts, before referred to, which have 
kept up the evils of feudalism, and 
have weighed upon the peasant all 
through the middle ages, even to the 
present time. 

The “ Petite Histoire du Peuple 
Frangais” ? presents this melancholy 
picture in a striking way. We have 
alluded to this little volume before. It 
is quickly read, and full of interest, 
“ A little tale ” (its title well describes 
it); but it is “full of meaning,” and 
its words are very “strong.” 

“ Steaming up a lamentation and an ancient 
tale of wrong, 

Chanted from anill-used race of men that 

cleave the soil, 

Sow the seed, and reap the harvest with 

enduring toil.” 


1 Petite Histoire du Peuple Francais. Par 
Paul Lacombe. Paris: Hachetteet Cie. Boston: 
Schoenhof and Moeller. 











M. Bonnemére accuses the his- 
torians of copying two closely from 
the chroniclers, sucli as Froissart, who 
loved rather to write of kings, courts, 
and knights, and ignored the petty 
people. M. Bonnemére’s account of 
the Jacquerie, for instance, in the 
“Histoire des Paysans,” would sup- 
plement that of M. Dareste. 

We have made some criticisms upon 
the History of M. Dareste. It is 
either too long or too short. But for 
the reader who loves to fill in all the 
vacancies of his course of history, we 
can recommend nothing more agreea- 
ble than to use the leisure of his 
winter evenings by going through 
with this History by M. Dareste. 
Even if he has not been fortunate 
enough to read each volume as it 
came out, we cannot fancy a more 
agreeable occupation for him than to 
sit down to the very first volume, be- 
ginning, not indeed with, — 

“Omnis Gallia divisa est in tres 
partes,” but “ L’ancienne Gaule était 
plus grande que la France actuelle.” 

What a world of interest lies be- 
tween then and now! And this is 
easily and agreeably told in the nar- 
rative of M. Dareste. 





DOROTHY WORDSWORTH.! 


Miss Worpswortn’s Recollections 
of a Tour made in Scotland comes to 
us with an excellent introduction and 
notes by Dr. Shairp,? principal of the 
United College at St. Andrews, and 
formerly a master at Rugby School. 
It is a charming book on many ac- 
counts; and its interest is curiously 

1 Recollections of a Tour made in Scotland 
A.D. 1803. By Dorothy Wordsworth. New York: 
G. P. Putnam’s Sons, 1872. 

2 His name is pronounced Sharp, only it isn’t; 
that is to say, Englishmen call it Sharp, and 
Scotchmen give it an imperceptible quirk, much 


as your Milesian gardener pronounces his own 
occupation. 
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divided into what may be called an 
outside and an inside. A party of 
three people — brother, sister, and 
friend, very cultivated, very appre- 
ciative, but in truth, for such people, 
very poor—set out to explore the 
southern Highlands of Scotland in a 
most primitive conveyance, in the 
year 1803; that is, five years before 
“The Lady of the Lake” had made 
the fortune of the Trosachs Inn. A 
tourist in these parts is-all but a 
thing unknown; and, well knowing 
what their accommodations are likely 
to be in many places, much of their 
own and their horses’ provisions is 
carried with them from place to place. 
To one who has travelled in the 
Highlands in the last five’ years, and 
knows the bounteous stores offered to 
the traveller, whose appetite has been 
braced by lake and mountain air, the 
care and privation entailed upon Miss 
Wordsworth and her companions 
seem almost unendurable. 

In this guise they crossed the Sol- 
way, paid their vows to Burns’s tomb 
at Dumfries, tracked up the Nith to 
the mines at Leadhills, crossed to the 
Clyde Valley, and by the chimneys 
of Lanark, the domains of the “ Black 
Douglas” and the princely Hamil- 
ton,” passed through Glasgow streets, 
tothe Rock of Dunbarton. Here, fairly 
entering the Highlands, they skirted 
the whole western side of Loch Lom- 
ond to Tarbet, whence they crossed 
in a boat to Rob Roy’s Cave, in search 
of the little travelled way to Loch 
“ Ketterine ” (a more strictly accurate 
spelling than the one which Scott saw 
fit to adopt) and the Trosachs. This 
little excursion from the beaten track 
brought them into contact, not only 
with scenery that is now the talk 
of the world, but with some of the 
sweetest, if plainest hospitality that 
ever was recorded. Thence returning 
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across the lake to Tarbet, they 
parted; Coleridge, who was unwell, 
making the best of his way to Edin- 
burgh. William and Dorothy then 
invade the Maccalhounmore’s domains 
at Inverary, strike off to the glories 
of Loch Awe and Bencruachan, and 
by Loch Etive to the point where the 
view of the sea burst upon them, 
welcome as to the ten thousand of old, 
where the green hills of Mull rose 
“soft as the sky” in the west, and 
close at the side the ancient keep. 


“Where Dunstaffnage hears the raging 
Of Connal with his rocks engaging.” 


With much peril and suffering to 
their poor horse they coast along 
in sight of the hills of Morven, be- 
sung by Ossian, turn to the east, 
down gloomy Glencoe, and so by 
Tyndrum and Loch Tay, to Kenmore. 
Then, losing themselves among the 
wonders of the Garry and the Tum- 
mel, Blair Athol, and Killiecrankie, 
once more, before finally setting their 
face home, they revisit their beloved 
Trosachs and Loch Ketterine, by way 
of Loch Earn and Callenden. Thence 
on by Sterling and Falkirk and Lin- 
lithgow, to Edinburgh, most fascinat- 
ing of cities, and by the chapel of 
Roslin, and the groves of Hawthorn- 
den, to where “Mr. Scott” awaits 
them at the cottage of Lasswade. If 
our heart has quivered to read of the 
scenes they have just passed through, 
which are to find their immortality 
from him, how tantalizing is it to 
think that he—the year that the 
“Minstrelsy of the Scottish Border” 
was published — was their escort to 
Melrose and Jedburgh and Hawick, 
and guided their route across the bor- 
der to dear Keswick again ! 

Through all this sojourn they have 
had open eyes for nature, and open 
hearts for man. What the first was 





is now amply known both from con- 
stant travel and lively description ; 
but rarely have any travellers had 
such a disclosure of the daily life of 
a most remarkable people. The story 
of treatment they received — going 
through every gradation, from the 
harshest inhospitality, turned from 
the door of a public-house at night- 
fall with a sick horse, to the warmest 
and most brotherly reception, turning 
the scantiest fare to luxury — sounds 
like an old-time romance rather than 
adiary. In Glengyle they were wel- 
comed with a burst of sisterly affec- 
tion by a warm-hearted matron, just 
because they had lately passed 
through her native home, between 
Nithsdale and Clydesdale. In Appia 
they witnessed the feudal but intelli- 
gent and honest attachment of Lord 
Tweeddale’s tenants to their lord, who 
was a war prisoner in France; and 
everywhere they encountered the most 
striking traits of that strange race, 
the Scotch Highlanders, where the 
sternest of religions has tamed the 
wildest brigandage, and the fiercest 
poverty cannot quench the keenest 
intelligence and the warmest hospi- 
tality. 

Such is the book on the outside. 
But, as Principal Shairp tells us, it 
is something quite beyond all this to 
Wordsworthians. To all who bow 
at the shrines of Keswick and Rydal, 
it has been known for years what a 
prevailing influence in the poet’s life 
and writings was his sister, and 
how completely she was content to 
suppress talents, which, as this journal 
shows, might have led her to distin- 
guished heights of literary fame, that 
her darling brother’s life might lack 
no help of hers to fulfil itself. The 
account of her in the editor’s intro- 
duction is admirable, and will win for 
her the hearts of many who confess 
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with a sigh that they cannot enter 
into the mystic circle of her brother’s 
votaries. 

Throughout this journal are minute 
descriptions of natural scenery, and 
of men and women introduced into 
the composition of the moral or phy- 
sical landscape, which realize to the 
full the ideal of that enjoyment of 
nature, which was, perhaps, peculiar to 
Wordsworth and his followers. It is 
well described by Principal Shairp : — 


‘Wordsworth early perceived that all, 
even the richest natures, have but a very 
limited capacity of uninterrupted enjoy- 
ment, and that nothing is easier than to ex- 
haust this capacity. Hence he set himself 
to husband it, to draw upon it sparingly, to 
employ it only on the purest, most natural, 
and most enduring objects, and not to 
speedily dismiss or throw them by, and 
demand more, but detain them till they had 
yielded him their utmost. From this, in 
part, it came that the commonest sights of 
earth and sky, a fine spring day, a sunset, 
even a chance traveller met in a moor, any 
ordinary sorrow of man’s life, yielded to 
him an amount of imaginative interest in- 
conceivable to more mundane spirits.” 


Whether this is a correct descrip- 
tion of the peculiar conceptions of 
beauty, grandeur, and emotion, dis- 
played in Wordsworth’s poetry, and 
whether, granting it correct, it repre- 
sents a right aim for a poet, a right 
appreciation of nature, are points on 
which Wordsworthians will probably 
scout the judgment of one not of their 
brotherhood. For they rule out from 
the ranks of sound heads and tender 
hearts all who do not subscribe to the 
Rydal creed, with what we must be 
allowed to term arrogance. Lord 
Coleridge’s recent address on Words- 
worth, published not long ago in 
Macmillan’s Magazine, is a decided 
case in point. He who dares to con- 
fess the tedium and impatience which 
haunt every attempt to read Words- 
worth must declare that this deliber- 
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ate chariness of emotion, this deter- 
mination to find ample field for the 
highest thought and the most vivid 
imagination in commonplace objects, 
coupled as it is with an unchecked 
effusion of commonplace language to 
describe them, ended in a destruc- 
tion of the power of mental perspec- 
tive, in a morbid conjuring-up of 
souless images, and an anatomizing 
of pseudo-emotions; that it engen- 
dered an egotism in the poet, which 
grossly overvalued his own surround- 
ings, and his own musings thereon, 
and eruelly weakened his apprehen- 
sion of the beautiful and the great, 
outside of the little boundaries of his 
own country and his own heart. To 
show what unreasoning fastidiousness 
it produced even in its earlier stages, 
we commend to our readers Dorothy 
Wordsworth’s views on the surround- 
ings of Bothwell Castle. 


“Tf Bothwell Castle had not been close 
to the Douglas mansion, we should have 
been disgusted with the possessor’s miser- 
able conception of ‘adorning’ such a ven- 
erable ruin; but it is so very near to the 
house, that of necessity the pleasure- 
grounds must have extended beyond it; 
and perhaps the neatness of a shaven lawn, 
and the complete desolation natural to a 
ruin, might have made an unpleasing con- 
trast. And besides, being within the pre- 
cincts of the pleasure-grounds, and so very 
near to the modern mansion of a noble 
family, it has forfeited, in some degree, its 
independent majesty, and becomes a tribu- 
ntary to the mansion. Its svlitude being 
interrupted, it has no longer the same 
command over the mind in sending it back 
into past times, or excluding the ordinary 
feeling which we bear about us in daily 
life. We had, then, only to regret that the 
castle and house were so near to each 
other; and it was impossible not to regret 
it; for the ruin presides in state over the 
river, far from city or town, as if it might 
have had a peculiar privilege to preserve 
its memorials of past ages, and maintain its 
own character and independence for centu- 
ries to come.” 
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We know what wrath is poured out 
on him to whom 
“A primrose by the river’s brim, 


A yellow primrose was... 
And... nothing more.” 


But Wordsworth and his followers 
are never content with making you 
see in @ primrose its legitimate 
beauty, and follow that beauty out 
to its legitimate feelings. They will 
have it that their primroses are love- 
lier to the sense, and tenderer to the 
soul, than the Victoria Regia, or the 
Lotos of Ulysses; that Niagara is 
nothing to Lodore, and Aitna is 
barren beside Glaramara (properly 
Saddleback). 

Nothing has struck us more in this 
book than the superiority, both in in- 
terest and execution, of the descrip- 
tions of man over those of nature. 
Sometimes Miss Wordsworth really 
forgets for a moment that she is in 
search of the picturesque. Sometimes 
men and women, their cares and 
pleasures and destinies, assume their 
true place in her pages ; and her heart 
goes out to them, which, in spite of 
the narrow conventionalities of the 
lake worshippers of Pan, it is very 
ready to do. Then the landscape 
falls as it ought into the mere back- 
ground and setting of the central 
figures, where the supernatural is a 
motive-power; then we realize the 
grand thought, which, perhaps uncon- 
scious of its true meaning, she has 
herself beautifully expressed : — 

“The beauties of a brook or river must be 
sought, and the pleasure must be in going 
in search of them. Those of a lake or of 
the sea come to you of themselves. These 
rude warriors cared little, perhaps, about 
either; and yet, if one may judge from the 
writings of Chaucer, and from the old ro- 
mances, more interesting passages were 
counected with natural objects in the days 
of chivalry than now; thongh going in 


search of scenery, as it is called. had not 
been thought of.” EVEnETY®. 
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THERE are several ways of viewing 
this book. As a narrative of adven- 
ture, it is admirable. Those who are 
fond of that sort of reading will follow 
the story with eager interest, from the 
first to the last of the five hundred 
pages. The tale is well told: there is 
plenty of variety in the adventures 
of the hero, and in the scenery of the 
places which formed the arena of his 
exploits. Sir Samuel Baker wields 
the pen of an author almost as well as 
the gun of the sportsman, and better 
than the sword of a conqueror. He 
is competent to cope with game of 
every description; and his contests 
with the lion, the hippopotamus, and 
the crocodile, not to speak of smaller 
and less ferocious animals, are de- 
scribed with » captivating liveliness, 
and at the same time with a modesty 
with regard to his personal achieve- 
ments which is rare in sportsmen’s 
stories. When he has made a won- 
derful shot, he is always willing to 
ascribe a due portion of the success 
of the stroke to the excellence of the 
gun (generally repeating the name of 
the maker), and to the good fortune 
of his position at the moment. 

“Tsmailia” is the name which Sir 
Samuel Baker gave, in particular, to 
his camp or station upon the Nile, at 
the place commonly known as Gondo- 
koro, about five degrees of latitude 
north of the equator; and he gives 
the same name, also, to the whole 
upper country made subject to his 
command. The choice of this name 
does not strike us as happy, as it had 
already been applied, many years pre- 
viously by Mr. De Lesseps, to the 
town which has grown up at the cen- 


1 Ismailfa: a Narrative of the Expedition to 
Ceatral Africa for the Suppression of the Slave- 
Trade, organized by Ismail, Khedive of Egypt. 
By Sir Samuel W. Baker, Pacha. [American 
edition.}] New York: Harper and Brothers. 

















tral point in the Isthmus of Suez, and 
has been accepted by the geographi- 
cal world as the name of that place, 
which has no other. The sonorous, 
native name of Gondokoro being al- 
ready well established, there seems no 
good reason for foisting upon the 
same position a name already as- 
signed to a different place. The 
name of the present khedive of 
Egypt is Ismail; but as the basis of 
his claim to dominion over the people 
living in the remote regions placed 
under Baker’s command is the cir- 
cumstance that they are believed to 
have acknowledged the sovereignty 
of his grandfather, the great Mehemet 
Ali, and as his direct descent from 
that ruler is, with good reason, one of 
the things in which he takes the 
greatest personal satisfaction, it is 
certainly an awkward compliment to 
him to christen the country anew 
with his name. Why the two dots 
(..) are scrupulously placed over the 
last 7 in the word, upon the titlepage, 
in the running-title, and everywhere 
else throughout the book, we are at a 
loss to conjecture. If they belong 
anywhere, it would seem to be over 
the second 1. 

It is, however, as the history of a 
military expedition, that the book 
especially claims the attention of the 
reviewer. The candid judgment must 
be, that the expedition was a failure; 
that, even by the light of his own 
record, Sir Samuel Baker appears to 
disadvantage as its commander. He 
certainly set forth with every thing in 
his favor. He served under an en- 
gagement for four years, at a salary 
which we have heard stated as high 
as ten thousand pounds sterling per 
annum, and which was, no doubt, gen- 
erous in the extreme. Arrangements 
were made by which this salary was 
paid into his banker’s account in Lon- 
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don; while he was furnished in the 
most lavish manner with every thing 
required for the expedition, including, 
of course, his own support, and that 
of his immediate household, during 
the term of his employment. For 
this liberal compensation it was, of 
course, to be expected that he should 
furnish an equivalent. 

Although the khedive treated him 
kindly on his return, and although 
Sir Samuel claims for his expedition 
that it was a success, he scarcely pre- 
tends that he accomplished any con- 
siderable results; but, rather, devotes 
himself to the task of proving how 
he was thwarted in his attempts to 
suppress the slave-trade, which, as we 
have seen, he puts forward upon the 
titlepage of his book as the sole ob- 
ject of the expedition. It is pretty 
clear that this is done in order to en- 
gage in advance the sympathy of 
English and American readers, and, 
with their sympathies thus enlisted 
in his behalf, to divert their attention 
from the meagreness of the useful 
results which attended his four years 
of absolute power in the upper coun- 
try. 

As he has the candor in the opening 
pages of the book to print an extract 
from the firman with which he was 
invested with extraordinary powers, 
“even that of death,” it is not diffi- 
cult to see what was the plan of the 
khedive. The preamble to this instru- 
ment recites, first, “ The savage con- 
dition of the tribes which inhabit the 
Nile basin; ” second, “That neither 
government, nor law, nor security, ex- 
ists in those countries ;” third, “ That 
humanity enforces the suppression of 
the slave-hunters, who occupy those 
countries in great numbers; and,” 
fourth, “ That the establishment of le- 
gitimate commerce throughout those 
countries will be a great stride toward 
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future civilization, and will result in 
the opening to steam navigation of the 
great equatorial lakes of Central 
Africa, and in the establishing a per- 
manent government.” This is the 
preamble. 

The substance of the decree fol- 
lows: “an expedition is organized,” 
first, “To subdue to our authority the 
countries situated to the south of 
Gondokoro;” second, “ To suppress 
the slave-trade, to introduce a system 
of regular commerce ;” third, “To 
open to navigation the great lakes of 
the equator; and,” fourth, “ To estab- 
lish a chain of military stations and 
commercial depots, distant at intervals 
of three-days’ march, throughout Cen- 
tral Africa, accepting Gondokoro as 
the base of operations.” 

The second article, as printed in 
the book, “To suppress the slave- 
trade, to introduce a system of regu- 
lar commerce,” is a single paragraph, 
although consisting of two clauses; 
and we may well suspect, that, if we 
had a more exact translation, the 
unity of thought in the two clauses, 
and their necessary connection, would 
be even more apparent. The slave- 
trade was to be destroyed in the coun- 
tries subjected to Baker’s command, 
by means of the introduction of a 
system of regular commerce, or as an 
incident to, or sequel of, such regular 
commerce. This view is consistent 
with the preamble, where the extirpa- 
tion of the slave-hunters (not the 
‘suppression of the slave-trade) is 
mentioned after a rehearsal of the 
savage state of the country, and its 
lack of laws, of order, and of security, 
The suppression of the slave-trade, 
as such, is not mentioned at all, ex- 
cept so far as such suppression may 
be an incident to “the establishment 
of legitimate commerce” proposed in 
the last clause of the preamble. 
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This interpretation of this second 
article will, perhaps, remind the reader 
of the controversies with regard to 
the meaning of those clauses in the 
Constitution of the United States 
relating to the powers of Congress 
which grant authority “to lay and 
collect taxes, duties, imposts, and 
excises, to pay the debts, and provide 
for the common defence and general 
welfare of the United States ;” and, 
if the view which we have taken 
appears a forced construction of the 
language as it appears in the transla- 
tion, it is, nevertheless, certain that it 
was the meaning intended by the 
khedive, as appears abundantly from 
his conversation with Mr. Beardsley 
as reported in an official despatch 
of the latter to the State Department 
printed in the volume of Papers 
relating to Foreign Affairs recently 
communicated to Congress. It may 
be added, that it is evident that 
Sir Samuel himself sometimes acted 
as if he took this view of the policy 
most advisable to adopt; and it was, 
perhaps, not until his return to Eng- 
land, that he thought it necessary to 
give to the suppression of the slave- 
trade, not merely a conspicuous promi- 
nence among the objects of the expe- 
dition, but to mention it upon his 
titlepage as the sole object, and to 
impute his failure in other respects to 
the obstacles arising from his prema- 
ture action in that. 

Sir Samuel Baker’s service for four 
years, beginning April 1, 1869, was 
fixed to expire April 1, 1873. This 
plain chronological sequence seems 
first to have made an impression on 
his mind in November, 1871, when 
five-eighths of the time allotted to 
him had expired. He was no farther 
on his way into the interior than 
Gondokoro, that is to say, just within 
the frontier of his own jurisdiction ; 

















he had been obliged to return the 
larger part of his force to Khartoom 
(far to the north of his station); and 
was left with exactly five hundred 
and two men, and a year and a half 
of time, for bringing order into the 
country intrusted to his care, and 
“establishing a chain of military sta- 
tions and commercial depots, distant 
at intervals of three-days’ march, 
throughout Central Africa, accepting 
Gondokoro as a base.” Although all 
sorts of reasons for delay are given, 
it is impossible not to see that much 
of the preceding two years and a half 
had been wasted, or (to say the least) 
had not been wisely employed in pre- 
paring for the period which was to 
follow. None of the country north 
of Gondokoro was within Baker’s 
command ; and the very circumstance 
that the local authorities there dis- 
liked his expedition would seem to 
have been a good reason for passing 
as quickly as possible through those 
parts, into the regions where his own 
authority was supreme. Unhappily, 
Baker had not thus reasoned. As 
early as October 1870, he tells us 


(p. 89), — 


“T had originally proposed that the dis- 
tricts of the White Nile south of latitude 
14° north should be placed under my com- 
mand : this, for some unexplained reason, 
was reduced to 5° north ; thus leaving the 
whole uavigable river free from Gondokoro 
to Khartoom, unless I should assume the 
responsibility of liberating slaves, and seiz- 
ing the slavers, wherever I might find them. 
This power I at once assumed and exercised, 
although I purposely avoided landing, and 
visiting the slave-hunters’ stations that 
were not within my jurisdiction. I re- 
garded the river as we regard the high 
seas.” 


It is clear that the complications 
arising from such a policy carried out 
in the country north of his jurisdic- 
tion were the real causes of the mea- 
gre results accomplished within his 
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legitimate field of operations. In 
point of fact, stations were established 
at but a few points. Fatiko, a hun- 
dred and sixty-five miles south of 
Gondokoro, was entered in March, 
1872, when but little more than a 
year of the term of service remained. 
In June of that year Baker was 
obliged to destroy nearly all his 
stores. With a very small force he 
penetrated as far as Masindi, situated 
in latitude 1° 45’ north. There is no 
pretence that a permanent station 
was established at this place, which 
was the most southerly point reached 
by the expedition, although, upon the 
map, a slanting line, stretching from 
the equator, is drawn, marked, with 
Sir Samuel Baker’s charming candor, 
“Southern limit of the country an- 
nexed to Egypt by Sir Samuel White 
Baker: imaginary line.” It is al- 
together imaginary; for Sir Samuel 
set fire himself to the “ government 
house” he had built, on occasion of 
withdrawing to the north, in June, 
1872. At Fatiko, situated almost 
precisely on the parallel of three 
degrees north latitude, a flourishing 
station was established. The buildifg 
of the fort occupied from Aug. 28 to 
Dec. 25. Most charming accounts 
are given of the country in this 
vicinity; and here Baker remained 
contentedly through the last winter 
of his term, and until the 20th of 
March, 1873, when he started on the 
return to Gondokoro, which he reached 
on the 1st of April, 1873,— exact to a 
day at the end of his period of service. 
Here he found the beautiful new 
screw-steamer especially adapted to 
the navigation of the Upper Nile, 
the pieces of which, brought with him 
from England, had been painfully 
transported in sections, by boat and 
camel, to Gondokoro, and there put 
together by English workmen under 
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the charge of Mr. Higginbottom, an 
English engineer. Higginbottom had 
died; and Baker made use of the 
steamer only to take himself and the 
remnants of his party away from the 
seat of his late jurisdiction. At Ber- 
ber he left the Nile, proceeding by 
way of the Red Sea to Cairo, where 
he arrived on the 24th of August. 
The portions of his work in which 
he most easily succeeded were the 
establishing of stations. It is to be 
regretted that he had not devoted his 
energies to this with greater single- 
ness of purpose, and that he had not 
completed, as was proposed by the 
khedive, a line of communication 
with the great lakes on the equator. 
It is reasonable to suppose that the 
establishment of a legitimate com- 
merce might have led to the extinc- 
tion of the slave-trade and the ex- 
termination of the slave-hunters. 
Since the departure of Sir Samuel 
Baker from Egypt, the khedive has 
given acommand in the upper coun- 
try to the celebrated Col. Gordon, 
of the British Royal Engineers; and 
that officer has taken into his service 
Lieut.-Col. Charles Long, and Major 
Campbell, two of the American offi- 
cers in the employ of the Egyptian 
government. Col. Gordon left Cairo 
for the scene of his command about 
the 1st of March, 1874. His progress 
was so speedy, and his preparations 
so well made, that, as soon thereafter 
as the 24th of April, he was able to 
despatch Col. Long upon an expedi- 
tion to the extreme south, from which 
we hear that that officer returned 
before the end of the year, having 
proceeded as far south as the Lake 
Victoria Nyanza, which is intersected 
by the equator. Several others of the 


American officers in Egypt, besides 
those we have mentioned, were at- 
tached afterwardsto Col. Gordon's 
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command, and started from Cairo for 
the south in December last, 

Sir Samuel Baker conceived a great 
dislike to a certain Abou Saood, to 
whose machinations he imputes, in 
large measure, the difficulties he en- 
countered in his expedition. Baker 
preferred charges against this man, 
and left Egypt expecting that he 
would be brought to trial. The book 
concludes with a postscript of laconic 
brevity in these words: “After my 
departure from Egypt, Abou Saood 
was released, and was appointed assist- 
ant to my successor.” The reader is 
left without any explanation of this 
extraordinary proceeding; but it may 
be observed that Baker himself acted 
upon precisely the same policy (a 
favorite one in all Oriental . proceed- 
ings) with regard to several natives 
who had opposed him, notably Wat- 
el-Mek and Suleiman; and that he 
defends it in words quite as applica- 
ble to the case of Abou Saood. He 
gives evidence in notes (pp. 436, 
447) that the policy proved a wise 
one with regard to the persons we 
have named, as they “ behaved well ” 
from the moment that they were par- 
doned, and taken into the khedive’s 
service ; so that we need not be sur- 
prised to hear of a similar result in 
the case of Abou Saood. C. H. 





PROFESSOR CAIRNES. 


THE number of people who will 
read Prof. Cairnes’s last book! is prob- 
ably small. “It is ferociously dull,” 
was the remark of one reader of it, 
who has gone a great deal farther 
than most of us in the study of po- 

1Some Leading Principles of Political Econ- 
omy Newly Expounded. By J. E. Cairnes, M.A., 
Emeritus Professor of Political Economy in 


University College, London. New York: Harper 
and Brothers, 1874. 
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litical economy and kindred topics. 
The dulness, however, is not in the 
style of the writer, whose language is 
always clear, forcible, and authorita- 
tive, as becomes a master of the sub- 
ject. The trouble is with the topics 
themselves. Who can undertake to re- 
view accepted doctrines on supply and 
demand, normal and morbid value, 
cost of production, competition, rates 
of wages, and the theory of interna- 
tional trade, and produce any thing 
that shall be light, or even easy for 
the reader? Such review and criti- 
cism needs to be made; and students 
of the abstract science declare that 
Prof. Cairnes has done it with valuable 
results, and has rendered a needed 
and important service. The general 
reader, however, is apt to look upon 
all this with much the same interest 
which he has in the higher mathe- 
matics. He likes to get the results 
“ popularized ” in a magazine article, 
on comets or on the transit of Venus; 
but he would yawn over the simplest 
elements of the calculus: indeed, 
it is to be feared that many have 
done something much worse. But, 
for those who study the process by 
which results are reached, there is no 
doubt that Prof. Cairnes’s book has 
great attractions. It makes but few 
changes of essential principles. The 
result of his life of conscientious ob- 
servation and thought is, that the 
bases of the science are well settled; 
but it points out the limitations of 
propositions often accepted as univer- 
sally true, and makes the allowance 
for friction in the working of economi- 
cal laws, in a way that has never 
been done before by any systematic 
writer, and is, therefore, an almost 
indispensable corrective for any sys- 
tematic treatise which is read without 
the aid and warning of a good 
teacher. 
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It must not be supposed, however, 
that Prof. Cairnes does not here and 
there give results as occasion may 
offer. It is well known that many 
of his laurels have been won in what 
he calls applied political economy. 
He is a careful investigator of facts; 
and no discussion, however theoreti- 
cal, fails to have its bearing on some 
serious practical question. Two or 
three cases in which he is led to con- 
sider such questions are easily singled 
out, and deserve notice. 

Of course, one of them is the labor 
question, which somehow presents it- 
self at the end of any social or econom- 
ical inquiry, whatever path we take. 
Prof. Cairnes is satisfied, to begin 
with, that the expedient of trades- 
unionism is not the solution of the 
problem. Of course a union may be 
successful in raising the wages in any 
particular employment, and in keep- 
ing them on a higher level: so may 
unions be successful in many em- 
ployments; but this is something far 
short of that raising of the general 
scale of wages which unionism pro- 
fesses to aim at. And this general 
scale, or average, for all occupations, 
the professor maintains, the union 
cannot raise. If, in particular em- 
ployments, wages are raised by limit- 
ing the supply of workmen, the excess 
are thrown back into other occupa- 
tions, and the gain in some trades is 
made at the expense of others; and if 
the movement is general, then, of 
course, it defeats its own object, since 
every trade cannot throw off a part 
of its workers upon the others, with- 
out leaving all in the same relative 
position as at the start. And, if wages 
are raised in certain employments by 
securing for laborers a part of what is 
now the profit of the employer, suc- 
cess is possible so long as the move~ 
ment is partial; for prices will finally 
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adapt themselves to this new condi- 


‘tion. But not so if the movement 


is general; for the employers cannot 
protect themselves from loss of profit 
by a universal rise of prices; and, if 
they could, it would leave the working- 
man no better.off than before. And 
if wages are raised at the expense of 
what is now the employer's profits, 
then the inducements to save capital, 
and invest it in production, will be 
diminished to that extent, and the 
demand for labor will be weakened, 
finally undoing all that had been 
gained. 

It does not follow from this, how- 
ever, that trades-unions may not per- 
form a useful office. In Prof. Cairnes’s 
opinion, as in that of Mr. Brassey, 
whose immense experience gives im- 
portance to his conclusions, the unions 
have a great work to do in the way 
of collecting information as to the 
real state of trade, and the rewards 
of labor in different districts and 
countries, and thus in ascertaining the 
conditions on which the conflicting 
claims of employer and employed rest 
at any given moment. This collec- 
tion and comparison of information 
would be in itself an educating pro- 
cess; and the judgment and modera- 
tion of some of the great unions 
give Prof. Cairnes some hope that it 
might be well done, and that, if well 
done, it would be for the good of both 
parties. And he believes, also, that, 
when the prosperity of a trade is such 
as to make an advance of wages possi- 
ble, trades-unions may bring about 
the advance earlier than it would 
come if employers were free from 
pressure. This acceleration of an ad- 
vance sure to come of itself ultimately, 
is the utmost power over wages which 
he is disposed to concede to the 
unions. Of course he reprobates the 


efforts of some labor organizations to 


improve the condition of their mem- 
bers by “making more work,” by 
rules which forbid the doing of work 
in the quickest or easiest way for the 
sake of having three men busied 
about that which two men could do. 
At the same time Prof. Cairnes 
declares, that he cannot see “in the 
actual results flowing from the action 
of economical laws a realization of 
the principles of abstract justice.” 
But as he denies the ability of the 
workingmen to better the case essen- 
tially by their favorite expedients, 
and also denies the feasibility of effec- 
tive action for that purpose by govern- 
ment such as the socialists generally 
call for, what escape from present 
evils does he find? it may be asked. 
So many people declare their belief in 
co-operation on grounds which prove 
to be merely sentimental, that new- 
comers in support of this plan may 
expect to be narrowly examined. 
Prof. Cairnes, however, is ready for 
the closest scrutiny. On economical 
grounds, he has reasoned his way to 
,the conclusion that the alternative 
lies between co-operation, and the pres- 
ent dependence upon capital. If 
workingmen do not rise by this plan, 
he does not believe they will rise at 
all as a body. His position is, that, 
for the improvement of their condi- 
tion, workingmen must become small 
capitalists ; so that their wages may be 
re-enforced by a share of profits; and, 
in support of this view, he urges a 
point which is not generally considered, 
viz., that the part of capital required 
for the payments of wages grows more 
slowly than the general capital of a 
country; and that a share in profits 
would therefore give the laborer a 
share in the general advance, instead 
of one in what is, on the whole, a 
diminishing fraction of the national 
gains. And since the additional 
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share thus enjoyed by the working- 
man is not subtracted from the profits 
of the employer, since, indeed, he 
becomes so far his own employer, it 
does not tend to diminish profits 
below that point which is the neces- 
sary inducement for the saving and 
accumulation of capital. 

In the course of his discussion of 
the theory of international values, 
Prof: Cairnes is led to comment on 
the foreign trade of the United States, 
and, of course, notices the immense 
excess of our imports over our exports ; 
amounting, on the average of six 
years, ending just before the panic, 
to more than forty-five millions annu- 
ally. This balance is virtually bor- 
rowed by us; and not only this, but 
vastly more, since we have an im- 
mense annual payment to make for 
interest on what we have previously 
borrowed, and on other accounts; so 
that, if we add what we ought to have 
paid in excess of our imports to the 
actual balance on the wrong side, we 
get an annual aggregate of fresh in- 
debtedness to Europe, which fairly 
makes one dizzy. Now, it is not 
everybody whocan go on wiping off 
his debts by giving his note, like 
Mr. Micawber; and therefore Prof. 
Cairnes, writing before the panic had 
fully developed, concludes that the 
condition of our trade above described 
is essentially abnormal and tempo- 
rary. If this country is to continue 
to pay its obligations abroad, its ex- 
ports must again be made to exceed 
its imports, and by a very large 
amount. “It is simply the condition 
of continuing a solvent nation; ” that 
is, the time must come when we must 
stop borrowing, and when our exports 
must pay for the imports, which we 
consume, and pay our interest be- 
sides. This radical change in the 
relation of exports to imports, he 
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argues, can only be effected by the 
fall of prices here as compared with 
European prices; and this “ will prob- 
ably come with acrash.” And then 
he adds in a marginal note, “ As I 
write, the news of the commercial 
crisis in New York (19th September, 
1873) has reached me. From the 
accounts we have yet received, it 
would seem to have had its immediate 
origin in railway speculation. How 
far the collapse may be connected 
with the causes to which I have been 
calling attention, the sequel will prob- 
ably show.” As the year ending 
with June, 1874, showed an excess of 
exports over imports, amounting to 
fifty-seven million dollars, we may 
fairly infer a pretty close connection 
between the results and the causes 
examined by our author; and his fore- 
cast of the future deserves attention. 
It is not, in his opinion, at all a ques-: 
tion of protection or free trade in this 
country ; though he warmly supports 
the latter system. “ Free-trader, or 
protectionist, an excess of exports 
over imports in her foreign trade, 
sufficient in amount to discharge her 
international liabilities, is a condition 
she cannot evade.” 

Connected with this subject is 
another poiut on which Prof. Cairnes 
gives an opinion at variance with that 
which is often expressed here. We 
mean the effect of our depreciated 
paper currency on the foreign trade. 
Nobody doubts that the emission of , 
such paper, while going on, tends to 
increase imports, and to discourage 
exports, except of gold. But it is 
often assumed, that after the emission 
has had its effect on prices, and has 
become a permanent component of 
the currency, as it is with us to-day, 
its disturbing effect upon imports 
and exports continues, This Prof. 
Cairnes denies. Foreigners do not 
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deal with us in greenbacks, but con- 
tinue to buy and sell in gold. If 
their goods sell at a high price in 
paper, the gold price being unchanged, 
that is no inducement for them to send 
goods hither; nor if our goods are 
high in paper, and unchanged by the 
gold standard, are they discouraged 
from buying here. In short, they 
stand quite aloof from our folly, when 
we undertake to cheat each other by 
doing away with money, and substi- 
tuting depreciated paper for it. “The 
reader will not understand me as 
contending that a depreciated cur- 
rency is absolutely without influ- 
ence on the foreign trade of a country. 
So far as it introduces uncertainty 
and risk into commercial transactions, 
it, no doubt, affects foreign as well as 
domestic trade, and affects both inju- 
riously ; but this is an entirely differ- 
ent thing from acting as an encour- 
agement to importation, and a check 
upon exportation.” And it should 
be added, also, that a depreciated cur- 
rency of unsteady value, by its gen- 


eral encouragements of the speculative 
spirit tends to increase the number 
of our undertakings on borrowed capi- 
tal, and thus sends us abroad to 
obtain upon credit that capital which 
comes to us in the form of a tem- 
porary increase of imports. But this, 
again, is different from that direct 
action on imports and exports which 
is sometimes ascribed to our paper 
issues. The conclusion is, therefore, 
that our currency is not the only 
thing which we need to reform. We 
need, in that matter, to return to 
honest dealing, and to resume the 
sound practice of giving a dollar for a 
dollar of debts; but we also need to 
return to the good habit of living 
within our means, and of paying as we 
go. Our first trial in these thrifty 
ways of life will doubtless be like a 
cold bath (perhaps we are now gasp- 
ing, with one foot in the tub); but it 
will leave us healthier and stronger, 
and, it must be added between our- 
selves, it will no doubt leave us 
cleaner. 
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Wuen France invited the great 
artists of the world to come and work 
for her, she showed that she felt the 
need of art, and so intelligently, too, 
that she knew just how to go to work 
to satisfy her feelings. She put in 
practice two of its first financial prin- 
ciples. Da Vinci and Cellini were the 
most distinguished men called from 
Italy. All of the art which France 
obtained during the first centuries of 
her interest in it was executed by for- 
eigners. The finest Gothic architec- 
ture and sculpture is in France; and 
it was made by Flemish artists, many, 
if not all, of whose names are un- 
known. Italians, Spaniards, and 
Dutchmen have executed her most 
precious specimens of‘art work. The 
examples of Italy and France are il- 
lustrious: why cannot we enjoy the 
benefits of their experience? The 
second step which France took in art- 
improvement was the establishment 
of art-schools. How did she do it? 
By building senseless, useless struc- 
tures, following the whims of boys or 
of men who did not know what they 
were about, to the tune of a hundred 
and fifty to two hundred thousand 
dollars? Not much! She provided 
the simplest and most inexpensive 
quarters possible to be obtained, 


sooner a large barn than any other 
place, because there was plenty of 
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room, and a chance for plenty of light, 
—the only necessities required in a’ 
building for this purpose. Did she 
establish a school in every school-dis- 
trict, under the impression that every- 
body must learn to draw, that by 
learning to draw she would become an 
art nation? No. She established 
just as many schools as she had mas- 
ters to take charge of them. What- 
ever she attempted to do was to be 
well done, — another business-princi- 
ple. Then with Nature, and as many 
copies of the antique as would fill a 
peddler’s pack, she began her art- 
education. Neither did her profes- 
sors deliver “a course of lectures.” 
They worked with their pupils. It 
would be pleasant to see a lecture on 
art by any eminent Italian or French 
artist, in the sense that we give them. 
They had all they could attend to, to 
do something. They did their work, 
and left it for others to talk about. 
This way of France in educating art- 
ists has been carried on to this day; 
and it explains how, with a natural 
talent for art, and a sound scheme of 
education, she has become the greatest 
art-producing nation in existence. 
The art-teachers of France are her 
greatest artists. The most eminent 
artists of the world are hers; and in- 
dustrial art has its chief seat in her 
capital. 

Let us trace the course of study of 
a successful art-student in France, 
and try to see if there is not some- 
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thing worthy of interest, if not of 
adoption. 

He may enter the art-school of his 
city or province whenever he pleases ; 
begin at the lowest round of the lad- 
der, and remain in it as long as he 
pleases, or until he has arrived at the 
top of the ladder used in that school. 
If he enters at ten years of age, he 
may look forward to twenty years of 
study at the government expense, and 
a surety of work as long as he lives. 
What a prospect! When he takes 
the highest prize at his provincial 
school, he is sent to Paris. Suppose 
that he arrives in Paris at eighteen 
years of age. He has now studied 
eight years, and under such circum- 
stances as the following: He has ac- 
quired the friendship, and become the 
friend and protégé, of his professor. 
Not a day or an evening has passed 
that he has not had a lesson of sym- 
pathy, of counsel, and of direction. 
He has lived with, and enjoyed the 
vivifying influence, the inspiring rev- 
erence, of the best of teachers. He 
has felt that it is a great thing to 
possess the talents of an artist, and 
that his government and people re- 
gard it as entitled to the greatest care 
and cultivation. He has not been 
annoyed by any antagonistic influ- 
ence. He has not heard by day and 
night that “business” was the only 
force of any value, or entitled to any 
respect in the world, or that money 
was the only object worthy of effort. 
Nor has he been obliged to explain 
and defend the use of art nineteen- 
nineteenths of his time. His family 
and friends have not troubled him 
with the fearful nightmare, that he 
could never make any money in art, 
and therefore could not be “rich.” 
They are glad that he is an artist: his 
community are glad; and his country 
is glad. 


He arrives in Paris; enters the 
government school under still better 
professors than he enjoyed at home, 
with the added facilities of a higher 
class of fellow-students. He also 
enters the studio of some .eminent 
artist from his own or neighboring 
province. The student is looked after 
as though he were of priceless value. 
He is thus ready to begin his studies 
in Paris with all of the essentials of 
success, — talent, teachers (public and 
private), good schools, and the help 
of those who are running the same 
race. And it is a serious one, too. 
Every step is a competition. It has 
to be worked for, and examined. He 
learns how to learn: he is taught what 
is true criticism, and how to take it; 
that conceit has no place in the fur- 
niture of an artist ; and that a tremen- 
dous courage and a true humility are 
vital qualities to his success. He is 
not forced to study any thing which 
he has no feeling for, but, rather, to 
study the harder the things he likes. 
He is taught how to fill up his time, 
make constant progress by the princi- 
ple of variety in study, — a principle 
corresponding with the great principle 
of beauty. No point, subject, or task 
passes by without being explained to 
and understood by him. Every task 
is done as well as he can do it by his 
own efforts, those of his brother-pupils, 
and his professors’; for let it be 
understood, that mutual assistance 
and progress is one of the delights of 
art-study. All is judged, criticised, 
explained ; merits hardly noticed ; but 
the faults are mercilessly shown up. 
He is there to make his faults merits, 
and they must be well examined: his 
merits will be taken care of by the 
judges of his work in their examina- 
tion. 

His town, city, or province, pays 
him a certain sum each year; and, if 
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that is not enough, his family and 
friends chip in to help him along in 
his studies. Then the government 
helps him in another way, by buying 
his work, if he has time to make some- 
thing during his studies; not be- 
cause it is a masterpiece, or because 
they wish to encourage him whether 
his work is good for any thing or not, 
but because it has a merit indicated, 
it gives certain sure signs of future 
perfection. The necessity of compe- 
tent masters has here, in this ability 
to see what there is in a student, one 
of its most important illustrations. 
More will be said about it when we 
come to the grand competitions. In 
every way that can be thought of, the 
French art-student is pushed on to 
success. 

No attempt will be made here to 
describe the step-by-step process, the 
details of the system pursued in the 
education of French artists. It would 
require more space than we have; nor 
is it necessary to illustrate and make 
plain the point we insist upon. It is 
the principle of art-education, and its 
results, which we desire to set forth. 
While every possible means are pro- 
vided for the student to go on in his 
studies surely and soundly, he is by 
all means taught to rely on himself. 
He “does his own work.” This 
point of individual reliance, personal 
capability to execute all the varied 
branches of his profession, is kept 
constantly in view, and jealously 
guarded, by the officers of the school. 
In all competitions of an important 
kind, those which have to do with his 
regulated progress, he is under a 
guardian; he works with, and is 
watched by, a fine-art policeman ; and 
his work cannot go out of the charge 
of this officer before it is completed; 
and the guard places it in the hands 
of the judges. “No Italian artist 


prowls around a French student’s 
work.” . As near as it can be known, 
he “ does it himself.” In the compe- 
tition for the “ Grand Prize of Rome,” 
the subject is given out; and all the 
students may enter the first competi- 
tion in their special department. 
Suppose it is painting: a hundred or 
more, perhaps two hundred, compete. 
Their work is judged} and forty of 
the best men are selected to compete 
again. Their work is judged; and, 
out of these, ten are selected to enter 
for the final effort to go to Rome, 
This is the aim of every ambitious 
student. Once in Rome as the 
“Grand Prize,” all other races are 
easy. When the last ten are selected, 
a subject is given them, and they 
have two hours to compose it, and 
make a sketch, no matter how rude, 
if nothing but lines are drawn, and 
masses thrown in. That sketch must 
be adhered to, and followed in the 
subsequent work. This two-hours’ 
work is done under the eyes of the 
garde, and does not ‘pass out of his 
hands until its use is served. When 
the competitors enter the little studios 
provided for them to work up this 
sketch during the three or four months 
given to them to do it in, they are 
much more closely guarded. No one 
but this policeman and the models 
employed, are permitted to enter these 
studios during the continuance of 
this competition. 

There have been students, who 
have entered the last competition for 
six consecutive years, and have been 
judged second several times; and, in 
the last competition which they had 
a right to enter, have taken the long- 
worked-for and well-earned prize. 
This is a very interesting phase of 
the development of art-talent. Some — 
students ripen quickly, — take all the 


prizes, receive all the honors of the 
; 
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school, and step before the world as 
young masters at thirty years of age. 
Others work slowly, advance only 
with great effort, and just save them- 
selves in attaining the benefits and 
honors of the school; while it very 
often happens that the limits of school- 
studies are too short, and those who 
are thus deprived of its benefits are 
obliged to continue their labors on 
their own account. There are many 
illustrious artists, who have attained 
the highest honors, without ever gain- 
ing any of the grand prizes in the 
school ; not, however, without pursu- 
ing the most liberal and exacting 
studies with some master. Art-honors 
among artists are not won by a 
breath, the praise of ignorant friends, 
or the raptures of some fond critic. 
How few there are, who run this race, 
that succeed! How great is the value 
of those masters and friends who have 
cheered and guided them through 
long years of struggle and labor to 
the joyous end! What cannot friend- 
ship and learning do for talent and a 
good ambition? 

The first success which our student 
desires is the Prize of Rome. It 
comes at last; and it means, four 
years of study in the French Acade- 
my in the sainted city, at the gov- 
ernment expense. He goes there to 
make copies of the antique, and to do 
original work. He has now studied, 
say, for a fair average, twelve years 
under the most generous auspices. He 
is the only one, of all of his country- 
men who is judged worthy to go, after 
so many exacting examinations. Is 
it not an honor? —the one man in 
forty millions! We send our green, 
ignorant art-aspirants to Rome to 
begin the study of art; and they 
remain there to begin, and never 
begin. . They go there, like sheep in 
the midst of wolves, to wander and 
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flounder about in the great and mys- 
terious influences that make Rome 
the mother of the earth. An Ameri- 
can artist longs for Rome as much as 
any other artist. He knows there 
is something there that cannot be 
described. He is willing to undergo 
all the privations necessary to get 
and to live there, if he is poor. 

Once there, he renews his allegiance 
to the awe-full past in art with just as 
true humility as is due to all that is 
sacred in religion, beautiful in art, or 
true in human nature. But here is 
just what emotion will not do. There 
must be study, work, reason, and facts, 
—four dreadful, splendid things to have 
with sentiment. The Frenchman has, 
then, a place to live in and show them 
forth, and a good master besides. We 
send our boys to Rome in the same 
condition that the French boy enters 
his provincial school. The latter goes 
to Rome after years of study, carry- 
ing with him the honors of successful 
study. Still we have “masters in 
art” without study. I should like to 
see the American sculptor, young or 
old, who can make half as good a 
figure as the one which took the Prize 
of Rome this year in Paris. Yet 
it was done by a boy of twenty-two 
years. If this is true (and it is, and 
will be all-sufficiently proved before 
we get through), is it not about time 
to have an “ investigating committee ” 
in matters of American art? Not to 
expose trickery, show up charlatans, 
or to pull down pretenders, but, 
rather, to get a good and true reckon- 
ing for those who are struggling up to 
their eyes in ignorance, misapprehen- 
sion, and sorrow; to see if we cannot 
enjoy the wind that blows towards 
the desired haven of true success in 
art; to see if it is not possible for 
Americans, with hearts as true, with 
heads as clear, with a perseverance 
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mightier than any, to be able to lay 
down in the great judgment-hall of 
the world, works of art that shall be 
above all suspicion, all cavil, and all 
envy, — works that may be crowned 
by the great in art. 

What can be more painful to those 
who wish and who work for great 
things in art for our country, than the 
contrast between an American and 
French art-student? I should be 
happy to know of one American who 
has had the shadow of such a chance 
as the Frenchman enjoys, or of one 
man among all of our boasted art lov- 
ers, educators, and encouragers, who 
has ever dreamed of giving one of 
his many worthy countrymen such a 
chance. If there was one of the 


latter, I would not declare that our 
miserable attempts in art-education, 
the founding of art-galleries, the buy- 
ing of “old masters,” was the most 
senseless piece of vainglory, and the 


sorriest mockery we could indulge in 
as a primary means of art-education. 

It is a question of sense, not of 
money : we have enough of that. 

We have said that the duties or 
the studies of the student, at the 
French Academy, were to make 
copies, restore ruins of mutilated 
antique art, and to do original work. 
We want to say something about this 
course of study; but, before we do it, 
it is proper to say a word or two about 
the French Academy of Art in Rome. 
It is the old Villa di Medici Palace, 
occupying the most beautiful site in 
the city, surrounded by large gardens 
of fruit, flowers, trees, fountains, and 
works of art. The students are 
obliged to pursue a stricter course 
here than in Paris, with increased 
facilities. Models, casts, studios, 
copies, marble, and every thing else 
needed, are profusely provided. All 
this, as also the privileges of the 
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school in Paris, is open free to all 
the world. It is to such a place, such 
a royal habitation, such a palace of 
art, that a French student is sent to 
finish his studies, so far as the gov- 
ernment can.do for him. He learns 
how to copy a picture, or to enlarge 
a statue; how to repair a ruined 
fragment of a statue or temple; and 
to work in marble, bronze, or fine 
stones. 

He learns, not the servile manipu- 
lation of a copyist; but he does learn 
the principles of the work, of compo- ° 
sition, of grace, beauty, the reason of 
the effects of color, of the peculiar 
method or character of the master he 
is copying: he learns how to compre- 
hend a masterpiece.’ He copies dif- 
ferent masters in order to know the 
value of their varied merits, and also 
to give him freedom of thought, 
judgment, and facility of execution. 
He learns how to admire and appre- 
ciate all masters in the divine varie- 
ty of their different individualities. 

He is thus brought into that silent 
spiritual affinity with them which he 
can only reach through such study. 

This kind of study, under the 
guidance of the professor or director 
of the academy, is regarded as one of 
the essential methods of progress. 
The student of sculpture is required 
to reproduce some antique statue, or 
to produce an original work, every 
year. The reproduction of an antique 
work, or the enlargement of some 
small statue to a colossal size, does 
not consist, as many imagine, in 
simply “copying it,” or making it so 
much larger by feet and inches. 
There is something more important 
and beneficial to the student in this 
process than that derived from a 
skilful use of the compasses. It is 
a question of perspective, of change 
of masses, difference of effects, re- 
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quiring the most comprehensive eye, 
as well as the nicest judgment, and 
the most precise exactness. The 
want of a proper understanding 
of the principles involved in the 
enlargement of a sketch to a large 
statue is the reason why some of our 
American sculptors have failed to get 
a good statue when their sketch 
looked pretty well. ‘They think that 
it is only a question of feet and inches. 
In another place we shall speak of 
some statues with bad faults, which 
have been made in this way. Yet it 
seems unpardonably audacious and 
mean to dare to point out the faults 
of American masters in sculpture, 
whom the people believe to be great 
and perfect. We have omitted to 


say, that the French student has 
studied from Nature constantly ; that, 
the more he studies her, the more he 
sees that he must study her; and, the 
older he grows, the more he feels that 


nothing good can be done without 
her, and the greater the necessity 
and the desire to follow her in the 
truth and certainty of her teachings. 
We have great names in American 
art, who have never studied Nature, 
never will study her, and could not, 
if they would. These masters have 
“art in their heads.” This head art 
is peculiar to them. The knowledge 
of art obtained from books written 
by writers who have never made art, 
composed the slightest work of art, 
and who know as little about art as 
an Indian, is the kind of knowledge 
accepted as the judge of art, as the 
guide in art, and as the sum of all 
there is necessary to know about it, by 
Americans. These are the men, and 
the kind of intelligence, which has the 
say, in spite of protest, in all of our 
art undertakings. It is Nature, Na- 
ture, Nature, all the time with artists 
in Europe. They never read, nor care, 
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what some one writes about what they 
have done. They read literature 
having art qualities. 

The restoring of ruined buildings 
forms one of the most serious portions 
of study of the French student. His 
four years at Rome are thus spent in 
study. If, by the last year of his 
stay, he can make a good work, — 
which often happens, as it did this 
last year, —it is exposed in the salon 
at Paris, to compete for the highest 
medal given by his government. A 
statue of “Victory Victorious,” by 
Mercier, took the grand medal of 
honor at the last salon. It was the 
production of his last year in Rome. 
Then what becdémes of our successful 
student after he returns to Paris? 
Well, his government wants him now 
more than ever. She educated him; 
he is a master: it is time now to con- 
tribute to his country’s glory. She 
gives him work; friends give him 
work; his native town, city, or pro- 
vince, gives him work. His future is 
assured. 

Let it not be understood that we 
advocate here the idea that our gov- 
ernment should go into art-education. 
It makes no difference who does it: 
we want to see it done wisely, intelli- 
gently, patriotically, and with as little 
vainglory as possible. 

Well, if you could have ‘your way, 
what would you do? How would you 
use the experience of France in 
America? 

This is the way I would do. I 
would get a first-class artist, a painter 
who could model, or a sculptor who 
could paint (not a first-class one with 
us only, but a great artist among 
great artists); then I would get a 
good large room, where there was 
plenty of light, a few plaster casts, a 
good model, and open the doors, — 
not to everybody, but to those who 
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were serious in their aims, and deter- 
mined to stick to their studies. 

How would you know who were 
serious and persevering? 

That is the first use of a good 
teacher. You see, that, at the first 
step, we want brains and eyes. 

There is not a hall in the United 
States large enough to hold all of the 
pupils who would flock to the teach- 
ings of a competent ‘master; nor is 
there an American artist who does 
not need the teachings of one. 

To escaps high rents, I would go 
to some country-town. But you can’t 
study art in the country. Quite the 
contrary: these pupils would be so 
entranced, so interested, they would 
ere how much they have to learn, 
and how good it was to learn, that 
the wilds of the Rocky Mouniains 
would seem a paradise to them. With 
the vigor, ambition, and good sense 
of the American character, and the 
direction of good masters, an Ameri- 
can collection of pottery, an Ameri- 
can bronze foundry, an American 
museum, could be made by American 
hands in less than five years. 


(To be continued.] 
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HammMattT Bitiines, who died on 
the fourteenth day of November last, 
was born June 14, 1818, at Milton, 
Mass., and came to Boston to live when 
about five years old. He went to school 
in Milton, and to the Boston public 
schools and high school. He began, be- 
fore leaving Milton, to cut in colored 
paper, first, horses, dogs, and other 
simple objects, then trees, bridges, 
deer-hunts, &c., being his own sole in- 
structor. When about ten years old 
he first had instruction in drawing 
from Mr. Grater, a good teacher; 
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teaching, however, not from life 
and Nature, but from studies of 
heads, casts, &. The young artist 
soon became a diligent student of 
Nature. After leaving the high 
school, he was, for a while, with Mr. 


.Bowen, the engraver, where he made 


drawings for engravers.. When less 
than eighteen he went to Mr. Benja- 
min, to learn architecture. Mr. Ben- 
jamin was a practical architect, and a 
writer upon architecture. With him 
he remained two or three years, until 
the new Custom House was begun by 
Mr. Young, into whose office he went 
as draughtsman. He did not design 
the building; but all the drawings 
were made by him. He was with 
Mr. Young three years. He also 
continued designing for engravers, 
and illustrating by pen-and-ink draw- 
ings mythological and poetical sub- 
jects; such as Endymion, Schiller’s 
Diver, Longfellow’s Skeleton in 
Armor, Titania and Bottom, &c., 
These drawings were exquisitely 
elaborated, with more or less of 
architecture subjects. His drawings 
for the illustration of books were 
exquisite, but usually greatly injured 
by imperfect engraving. 

When he left Mr. Young, he de- 
voted himself to the general business 
of designing for about four years. 
During this time he made an elabo- 
rate drawing of “ Pilgrim’s Progress,” 
in India-ink, in which the whole 
story was given in a series of groups 
and incidents. In 1843 he went into 
partnership with his brother, Joseph 
E. Billings, as architects. The first 
public buildings he designed were Mr. 
Waterston’s Church of the Saviour, 
in Bedford Street, and the Boston 
Museum. He and his brother super- 
intended the building of both. The 
former was pure Gothic, and one of 
the first and best of that style ever 
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built in Boston. He also made elabo- 
rate designs in competition for the 
Atheneum on Beacon Street; and 
the beautiful staircase in that build- 
ing was designed by him. The firm 
continued five years; and, during that 
time, designs for many buildings and 
monuments were made by him. 

After this he continued designing, 
with occasional commissions as an 
architect. He also greatly aided 
other architects. Among the build- 
ings he designed were the hall of the 
Massachusetts Charitable Mechanics’ 
Association, —a beautiful: specimen 
of renaissance street architecture, — 
and the Gothic church at the corner 
of Concord and Tremont Streets. 
The interior of the church was not 
from his designs; but the exterior 
may be specially referred to as one 
of the highest character, giving ample 
evidence of his genius as an archi- 
tect. He designed the case for the 
great organ at the Music Hall; and 


the deviations made by others from 
his original design were not improve- 


ments. He designed the monument 
now building at Plymouth. It has 
an architectural pedestal surrounded 
by four figures, and surmounted by 
a colossal statue of Faith. The work 
is now in progress; all the models and 
drawings having been left by him for 
its full completion. The Wellesley 
Female College, Odd Fellows’ Hall 
(at the corner of Tremont and Berke- 
ley Streets), and the present Cathe- 
dral Block, are some of his later 
designs. 

Some of the more elaborate pen- 
and-ink designs are the “Sleeping 
Palace” and “Lady of Shallott,” 
from Tennyson; the “Eve of St. 
Agnes,” from Keats; and “ Delu- 
sion.” These were mainly in India- 
ink or sepia; and the compositions 
showed his rare knowledge and facili- 
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ty in representing both architecture 
and the human figure. The usual 
way with the German and other 
foreign artists in the same specialty 
is to treat subjects more in outline; 
and, where architecture is introduced, 
to indicate, rather than fully to repre- 
sent it. But his detail was fully and 
exquisitely elaborated, and his archi- 
tecture as fully drawn as if to be 
executed in stone. There was posi- 
tive imaginative originality in his 
conceptions of the scenes and groups 
he represented. His drawing was at 
once bold, free, delicate, and exquis- 
itely finished. His first conceptions 
were almost invariably the best. 

His most remarkable artistic 
achievement was a series of fifty- 
four illustrations of the Book of 
Revelation, executed on an order 
for a panorama, about eight years 
ago. They are about fifteen inches 
in height by twenty inches in width, 
done with a brush in black and 
white on a middle tint. It was an 
audacious but most successful under- 
taking. They have the highest quali- 
ties of composition and of imaginative 
conception. They do not run into 
the melodramatic. Beyond any other 
of his designs, they have the stamp 
of artistic power. They give grand 
expression to the terrible, the sublime, 
and the beautiful in the heavenly and 
earthly scenes they represent, — from 
the beginning with St. John in the 
Island of Patmos, through the open- 
ing of the seven seals, the sounding 
of the seven trumpets, the seven 
plagues, the seven vials, the fight 
of Michael and the angels with the 
dragon, the fall of Babylon, and 
all the terrible splendors of the book, 
to the river and the tree of life. So 
far as art can illustrate, its work is 
grandly done; and, where all art must 
necessarily fail in representation, his 
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designs are full of the highest imagi- 
native suggestiveness. 

In almost every department of art 
he had practised, including modelling, 
and painting in water-colors and oil. 
Had he devoted himself from the start 
to any one specialty, his life would 
. have been one of greater accomplish- 
ment. He was always busy ; but the 
element of caprice in the selection 
of department and subject, while it 
demonstrated his wonderfully-varied 
accomplishments, prevented what 
should have been the full results of 
so much decided genius. Its endur- 
ing monuments in architecture and 
illustrative drawing are, however, 
many, varied, and beautiful; and in 
the latter he has left no living supe- 
rior. His illustrations of poetic sub- 
jects were in the very spirit of the 
poetry from which they sprung. 
They were instinct with grace. 
They did not servilely follow the 
author’s words, but struck the very 
centre of the genius which conceived 
them: so that the artist was a true 
co-worker and designer with the poet. 

His knowledge of English litera- 
ture, and, through translation, of the 
great masters of other languages, was 
critical and appreciative. Indeed, 
his intellect was as keen, sure, and 
delicate as his drawing. His critical 
judgments of art were of the highest 
value. His conversation was instruc- 
tive and delightful. As instances of 
his critical intelligence, it may be 
named, that when he was told a noted 
critic had said, “I suppose to some 
it would seem almost sacrilege to say 
it; but I don’t see why Allston’s 
angels are not equal to Raphael's,” 
Billings said, “They are; but the 
difference is this, that Allston’s angels 
are all of one family, and Raphael 
created races.” He was one of the 
first and most intelligent of Ruskin’s 
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admirers in America; but when he 
read “The Seven Lamps of Archi- 
tecture,” he said, “After all, Ruskin 
is possessed with the devil of a the- 
ory.” As an instance of his practical 
sagacity may be given his answer 
to a contractor, to whose bricks he 
had objected, who said, “What do 
you know of brick? I have dealt in 
the article for twenty-five years.” 
Billings replied, “Did it take you 
twenty-five years to learn the quality 
of brick?” This is the perfect an- 
swer for all young men to those who 
talk down to them from the “ experi- 
ence of a quarter of a century ;” and 
Dr. Johnson, in his famous “ Ritt’s 
Reply to Walpole,” did not so exactly 
hit the true point. 

Of height a little above the aver- 
age, light hair and complexion, far- 
seeing, deep-set gray eyes, and finely- 
cut features, he looked the man of 
genius he was. His temper was 
kindly, but high-toned; his spirit 
generous, and free from all petty 
jealousies; and his modesty was in 
just keeping with his perfect self- 
possession. His advice and assist- 
ance were as freely given as they 
were eagerly sought by younger art- 
ists, who regret his loss with almost 
the same tenderness as his more 
intimate friends and companions. 
By them, and all lovers of genius 
and art, his too early death will long 
be deeply lamented. w. 
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MARIANO FORTUNY. 

“THE 24th of November, 1874, will 
be an eventful date at Rome, in the 
history of art. This date will recall 
eternally to our memories a great 
grief and a great glory.” 

These were the words spoken by 
D’Epinay the sculptor over the coffin 
of his friend Mariano Fortuny, the 
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famous Spanish painter, as we stood 
around it at the Campo Verano, the 
Cemetery of St. Lorenzo, outside the 
walls of Rome. Just now Fortuny 
can hardly be judged impartially ; 
the sudden fame he achieved, and his 
sudden death, coming directly upon 
the first flush of success, bewilder 
judgment. There is a Russian prow- 
erb that says, “ Life, like the ice, 
breaks just where you least expect 
it.” This great painter was vigorous, 
handsome. “Built for a hundred 
years,” it seemed as if he might 
have endured any amount of fatigue 
or illness, and triumphed over it. 
His appearance and career tallied 
with his name, Fortuny, “ fortunate ;” 
and yet, just as the breaking of the 
ice in the proverb, at the very mo- 
ment of achievement, ‘a sudden mala- 
dy seized upon him, and in a few 
hours wrenched the strong life away. 
Few men use their strength as For- 
tuny did, however. He labored with 
a passion: he worked far on into the 
night and early morning, and put 
into the short period of thirty-five 
years as much fatigue as serve most 
men through a long existence. 
“Fortune favors the brave,” is the 
proverb ; but experience says, Fortune 
is more lenient to the persevering, to 
the strong, persistent will. Audacity 
may surprise good luck, and hold the 
scales for a while; but, in the long- 
run, it will be found that Fortune gives 
her best to the patient and deter- 
mined, and this was Mariano Fortuny. 
His works, to the superficial observer, 
seem to prove that he did things by 
a kind of felicity, and not by rule; 
but it was not all felicity: Fortuny 
was skilled in the subtlest intricacies 
of his profession, and, best of all, pos- 
sessed that rarest quality of genius, 
the patience of labor. It is true he 
had not yet “emerged from those 
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mines where gold and jewels are the 
chief treasures ;” but, had he lived, 
he would, as: Raphael, have reached 
“the height of things.” Fortuny 
had that nerve of character, courage, 
and that muscle of the soul, will: he 
could not have endured forever those 
alms of the public, —venal success. 
He was asthe noble Castilian, who, 
when visited by his sovereign, bound 
his house around with a chain of 
gold: so did Mariano Fortuny encir- 
cle his rare genius with wealth, in 
order to secure ease to his royal 
domestic life; that once achieved, he 
would have soared into a higher art- 
life. Vertunni, the Roman land- 
scape-painter, and Fortuny’s friend, in 
the touching and eloquent discourse 
he made over the open coffin of the 
great artist, said these remarkable 
words, which reveal much of the inner 
life of the man, and give us a key to 
that unfulfilled future of which he 
dreamed of reaching. Vertunni spoke 
of Fortuny, after his ‘return from the 
triumphal visit to Paris in 1868, when 
he sprang at once into fame and 
fortune. 

“He placed every thing under this 
desire,” said Vertunni, — “the truth to 
be attained at all costs. The world 
bowed down before those works which 
he had produced by the force of his 
ingenuity; but he felt at the same 
time, only too deeply, that these works 
were not powerful in inspiration. He 
wearied of a glory that his judgment 
could not indorse; for there was 
another higher glory to which he 
knew he had a right. On the walls 
of Mariano Fortuny’s studio remain 
part of himself. There are those 
canvases that would not have gained 
the public, because they are the throb- 
bing expressions of genius, which 
genius alone can comprehend. When 
that studio is made public, his reserve 
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will be understood, and then will be 
seen how high the eagle-wing of his 
genius mounted.” 

As many another great and suc- 
cessful man, Fortuny was not born to 
the prosperity in which he died. 
Fortune brings in many a boat that 
is not steered. He was born in 1838, 
at Reus, a village near Tarragona, 
Spain, some sixty miles from Barce- 
lona. His father was a poor carpen- 
ter who died in misery, leaving four 
little children to battle with the world, 
Fortuny lived with his grandfather, 
an ingenious old man, who made wax 
dolls. He and the boy used to travel 
afoot to the various villages to sell 
their wares. They were very, very 
poor. It is known that once the 
child, being without shelter, slept 
under a fishing-boat that had been 
drawn up, and turned over. on the 
shore. A Monseigneur Faut, observing 
that the boy was clever at drawing, 
sent Fortuny, at his own expense, to 
Barcelona to study painting. The 
youth, however, found the prelate’s 
little pension insufficient for his needs: 
so, to make both ends meet, he colored 
photographs, and made designs for 
engravers. He studied at the Bar- 
celona Academy of Fine Arts, under 
the direction of Claudio Laurenzale, 
who received him in his studio free 
of charge. Several interesting stories 
are told of his student-life by his 
companions. To his friend Tapiro, 
a clever artist now living in Rome, 
the art-world owes the life of Fortuny. 
One day a number of young men 
were bathing; Fortuny threw him- 
self into the water, intending to swim: 
he would have been drowned, if Tapiro 
had not dragged him out. 

Fortuny soon attracted attention at 
Barcelona; and his cleverness was 
noticed’ in some historical composi- 
tions that he made. His style, then, 
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was, of course, that of his masters, — 
cold, dry, and academic; but in it 
was the foundation of his future 
strength. The Barcelona Academy 
sent him, in 1857, with a small pen- 
sion, to study at Rome; and a person 
named Palau paid three hundred 
scudi to relieve the young man from 
eonscription. In Rome he began his 
real studies. All day he drew and 
painted; and every night he could be 
seen at the well-known class of 
“ Gigi” in the Via Margutta. 

This “Gigi” is the head of a fam- 
ily of Roman models. For many 
years young art-students have gone 
to his academy, on autumn and winter 
nights, to draw from nude or costume 
models, A model is placed on a 
stand ip a certain pose: a strong 
light is thrown on the figure bya - 
great reflector. The young men sit at 
small desks, which are arranged as 
seats in a parquette of a theatre: at 
each desk is a small light. Each 
member of the class pay “Gigi” 
seven francs a month for the nude 
model, and nine francs for the cos- 
tume one. The life or nude class 
begins at Ave Maria, and continues 
two hours; then the costume model 
stands for two hours longer. The 
poses last three or four nights, accord- 
ing to the vote of the students; thus 
giving the young men a chance to 
make a finished study. You may 
often see in the windows of Roman 
color and print shops, aquarelle 
sketches of “Gigi’s” models, placed 
there by young, struggling artists, 
who are anxious to gain a few scudi, 
and make their studies of practical 
use. 

Vertunni, in his discourse, alluded 
to the time when Fortuny first came 
to Rome as a Spanish pensioner, — 
“Young (only nineteen years of age), 
handsome, full of life, of enthusiasm, 
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ready to fly in front of the future, 
faithful, ardent, simple, modest, affec- 
tionate, with a warm imagination 
and determined purpose.” 

In 1859 he was sent by the muni- 
cipality of Barcelona, in the suite of 
Gen. Prim, at the time of the Span- 
ish war in Morocco, in order to study 
battle-scenes, the country, and peo- 
ple. One day he was made prisoner, 
and only escaped from death by 
painting the Morocco flag. The Af- 
ricans gave him some milk to drink, 
which he believed was poisoned, then 
took him out of the camp, and set 
him at liberty. At another time, 
while he was painting a dead Afri- 
can, a ball struck the stone on which 
he was seated; but he remained un- 
injured. Fortuny, at the «close of 
tke war, received the promise of a 
commission from the Barcelona Mu- 
nicipality, for a picture of the battle 
of Tetuan; which engagement had 
terminated the war in favor of the 
Spanish. It was to be as large as 
Horace Vernet’s “Omalah.” He re- 
turned to Rome, and met with his 
first success among his old compan- 
ions, who were charmed with his 
sketches and studies. Vertunni, in 
the discourse already quoted from, 
said, — 

“No one can describe the sur- 
prise ‘we felt when Fortuny showed 
us the studies he had made on the 
field of battle, the sketches of life, 
character, and costumes of the peo- 
ple. He had left us a mere student, 
and, after that short absence, returned 
a complete artist. . . . He remained 
among us,” continued Vertunni. “It 


seems we can still see him sitting on 


one of those black and smoky seats 
in the so-called Academy of the Via 
Margutta, studying earnestly in the 
life-class. He was a new revelation, 
an electric spark that aroused every 
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one. He gave the first word of order 
for a -powerful renovation in art. 
His example was all the more potent, 
because without pretension, or pomp 
of words, or vain reasoning. Words 
kill action. Fortuny held his peace, 
and worked night’ and day. With 
labor he struggled, and by labor he 
conquered.” 

His success, however, had received 
only the mine stamp which artists 
give: it had not yet been coined in 
the mint of merchandise. He was 
still needy in circumstances, and at 
that time sold his first picture to 
Carlo Malsotti for twenty Roman 
scudi. In 1863 he went to Naples, 
accompanied by his friend and pupil, 
the artist Simonetti, to see the cele- 
brated painter, Morelli, whose works 
he admired very much. While they 
were there, Simonetti was exiled by 
the Pontifical Government. For- 
tuny remained with his friend until 
his means ran out; he then returned 
to Rome. Finding himself too poor 
to continue his studies for his large 
battle-picture, he gathered up his 
sketches, and went to try his luck at 
Paris. There his friend Zamacois, 
who is also dead, introduced him to 
Goupil. This well-known picture- 
dealer bought several of his delicious 
studies, and paid only three hundred 
francs for some of them: he also lent 
the struggling artist five thousand 
francs. In four years after his pic- 
tures were selling for fabulous sums. 
I have been told that his peculiar 
and attractive genre style was awak- 
enéd during this visit to Paris, by 
Gavarni’s sketches: they developed 
in him the love for the characteristic 
and amusing. He paid a short visit 
to Madrid, where he copied and stud- 
ied Velasquez, but most especially 
Goya, whose works he preferred. 
After this journey, he returned to 
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Rome and to work. About this peri- 
od he changed for an Arab gun, worth 
some twenty or thirty scudi, the beau- 
tiful picture of “The Antiquary.” 
This picture was exhibited by its 
owner some time after, in a picture- 
shop window of the Via Condotti. 
The price asked was four thousand 
lire. Hasletine, the landscape-paint- 
er, whose knowledge of the value of 
a picture amounts to a veritable gift 
of Nature, urged an American con- 
noisseur to buy it, assuring him that 
it was worth treble the price. But 
the artist’s advice was not taken, un- 
luckily; and “The Antiquary” went 
to Paris. Goupil bought it for five 
thousand francs. Mr. Stewart, in 
whose possession it now is, I fancy 
would hardly sell it for so many 
thousand dollars; and, by the way, 
Mr. Stewart of Paris, it is said, owns 
the largest number of Fortuny’s 
paintings. He has over twenty in 
oil,and aquarelles. Among them are 
some of the painter’s best works. 
They are a fortune now in value. 

In 1867 he went to Spain again 
on a visit, and, while there, married 
Cecilia Madrazzo, the daughter of 
the celebrated painter Madrazzo, who 
is director of the Spanish museums. 
Her brother is also a distinguished 
genre painter. The marriage cere- 
mony suggested to Fortuny the sub- 
ject of the picture that made his 
fame, — “La Vicaria, or Parsonage,” 
“The Spanish Marriage,” as it is also 
called. There is a droll incident con- 
nected with one of the striking points 
in this much-talked-of picture, which 
shows how strong was Fortuny’s in- 
fluence on not only his followers, but 
his artist friends of reputation. One 
of the pretty girls of the marriage- 
group holds back her gown coquet- 
tishly, displaying her bewitching toes. 
It is said that it is the portrait of his 
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sister-in-law, Isabella Madrazzo. For 
some time after, every genre picture 
that was painted repeated this con- 
ceit in some manner or other. 

“The Spanish Marriage” went to 
Paris, and immediately filled the pub- 
lic eye and ear. Never did one pic- 
ture make such a noise. The art- 
world stopped and listened. All the 
celebrated artists came forward, and 
begged to know Fortuny. Gérome 
and Meissonnier were enthusiastic in 
their praises; and, as D’Epinay said 
in his Campo Verano address, “The 
Institute of France, gained by the 
general enthusiasm, opened its doors 
to the young stranger, who on the 
eve before was almost unknown.” 
The picture was put up for sale at 
the enormous price of seventy-five 
thousand francs. Again Hasletine 
showed his cleverness: he urged a 
friend to buy it. This gentleman 
(also an American) offered seventy 
thousand francs, and went off for a 
walk, hoping, on his return, that the 
young artist would come to terms. 
Convinced by Hasletine’s wise judg- 
ment, however, he turned back, re- 
solving not to waste any more time 
in cheapening, but to buy the picture 
at its price. He re-entered the stu- 
dio, and found, to his chagrin and 
disappointment, that a sale had been 
concluded just ten minutes previous. 
A well-known woman of the demi- 
monde had paid the seventy-five 
thousand francs without hesitation. 

Fortuny’s position and future were 
now assured. With the surplus of his 
new fortune, he bought precious stuffs 
and tapestries, rare arms, costly vases, 
&c., and enriched his studio to such 
a degree, that it was a veritable mu- 
seum, as desirable to see as his won- 
derful pictures. Hasletine owns a 
very interesting sketch made by Za- 
macois, which represents a corner of 
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Fortuny’s studio. The subject is a 
cardinal, showing his art-possessions 
to some visitors. The cardinal holds 
back his scarlet silk mantle, and dis- 
plays his well-shaped foot, after the 
style of the girl in “The Spanish 
Marriage.” The two guests — a lady 
and gentlemen, dressed @ la watteau, 
with powdered heads, and richly em- 
broidered white satin costumes — lean 
over a table in the same Fortuny po- 
sition reversed. The light falls on 
their backs, which are in direct fore- 
shortening ; and the ankles and feet of 
the lady are in full view. There is a 
dark, carved wood cabinet back of 
the cardinal, filled with rare objects, 
— Venice glass, majolica, répoussée, 
metal plates, &c.: in the corner, on a 
carved wood stand, is a large, pre- 
cious vase with a plant. This picture 
might be considered a jettatura, or 
piece of ill-luck, as it has three deaths 
connected with it. Zamacois died be- 
fore he finished the painting. Hasle- 
tine, who had ordered it, gave the 
unfinished sketch to one of the 
brothers Corradi last year, to paint 
over a part of the canvas in the 
upper left-hand corner, that was un- 
covered. Corradi died last spring; 
and now Fortuny, whose studio the 
sketch’ represents, is also dead. 

In 1870 Fortuny went to Granada 
to study the Arabic monuments, He 
returned to Rome, which, notwith- 
standing his Parisian success, he 
regarded as his home. In Paris the 
most splendid career lay open before 
him; but he preferred the solitude of 
his Roman studio, the freedom of his 
Roman life. Many amusing stories 
are told of his avoidance of society. 
The Princess Mathilde, whose salon 
was quasi official, asked to have For- 
tuny presented to her in the spring 
of 1870. It was next to an imperial 
command: therefore his friends were 
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appalled when Fortuny flatly refused 
to go, after hearing that it was neces- 
sary to wear a dress-coat. 

“T never wore oné in my life,” he 
said, “ and never shall.” 

This reason was given to the Bo- 
naparte princess, after some hesita- 
tion. The imperial lady laughed 
heartily, and said, — 

“Tell Mr. Fortuny to come in 
whatever costume he likes. It is 
the great artist I wish to see, not his 
coat.” 

So, very much to his annoyance, 
the shy, reserved artist was obliged 
to go; for all etiquette was most vex- 
ing tohim. On the night appointed, 
Fortuny appeared in the princess’s 
brilliant salons, dressed in the coat 
he wore most frequently, known to 
French tailors as a pet-en-l’air. The 
rooms were crowded with ambassa- 
dors, marshals, men of the highest 
rank, in superb diplomatic uniforms 
blazing with decorations and orders, 
and all the brilliant women of mod- 
ish Paris in sparkling diamonds and 
rich dresses. Of course, Fortuny at- 
tracted much more attention than if 
he had worn the dressiest of dress- 
coats. The princess received him 
graciously ; and thus ended Fortuny’s 
experience of court-life. 

In Rome his position resembled 
the young Raphael’s. The artists 
gathered around and adored him. 
Simonetti and Rossi were his Giulio 
Romano and Giovanni da Udine. 
With the tenderest and truest mod- 
esty he shared with these friends and 
imitators his thoughts, his work, his 
art-views, in a word, his whole life. 
“ He was not the master, but compdn- 
ion. His studio-doors, which were 
locked and barred to the rich and 
powerful, stood forever open to his 
young friends.” 

Three years ago I visited his beau- 
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siful studio, and saw the studies of 
zwo pictures which he finished last 
spring, and sold for high prices in 
Paris. One was, “I Poeti Arcadi;” 
the other, “ Academese di S. Luca.” 
Each picture was an amusing sar- 
casm. The first represented a meet- 
ing of the well-known literary society 
that grew out of the circle which 
surrounded Queen Christina of Swe- 
den when she lived in Rome. The 
celebrated jurisconsult Gravina, Me- 
tastasio’s patron, was one of its chief 
founders. He drew up the laws of 
the society in the style of the twelve 
Roman tables. The members received 
names of Arcadian shepherds and 
shepherdesses. This society is now 
in existence, and its members are still 
dubbed with pastoral titles; for exam- 
ple, mine, as I have the honor to be 
an Arcadian, is “Glycera of Samos.” 
In the last century the society was 
accused of falling into affectations 
and pretensions. It is that epoch, 
and those follies, Fortuny’s picture 
satirizes. The serbatoio, or place of 
meeting, was at that time in the 
Farnese Gardens, on the Palatine. 
The painting represents an Arcadian 
shepherd and shepherdess, who have 
been acting a scene. She is fainting 
affectedly in the arms of some friend ; 
and he is reciting some verses with 
mock emphasis. The costumes are the 
picturesque ones of the last century. 
“The Academy of St. Luke ” repre- 
sents some academicians in a hall of the 
academy, examining a life-model. A 
nude woman is posing on a stand; 
and the long-coated, peruked pedants 
are looking at her through their eye- 
glasses. These two pictures, with 
some others, were sold last spring in 
Paris for fabulous prices. “The Ar- 
cadian Poets ” belongs to Mr. Stewart. 

This summer, in June (1874), he 
went with his family to Portici, and 
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staid until autumn. While there 
he painted the following works: 
“The Portici Shore with Bathers” 
(among the figures are portraits of 
his family), “The Interior of a 
Butcher-Shop” (the butcher is stand- 
ing at the door: this one he was 
pleased with), a picture of his two 
children lying on a divan, a water- 
colored landscape, and a portrait of 
his friend Tapiro, in pen and ink. 

A year or so ago he took a villa 
outside of the Porta del Popolo, on 
the Flaminian Way. It is strange 
that a man who had lived eighteen 
years in Rome, long enough to know 
the peculiarities of the various locali- 
ties of the city, should have selected 
such a home for himself and family. 
A more unhealthy spot he could not 
have found. It lies between the 
river and hills, and is consequently 
damp, and subjected to miasmatic air. 
Besides the unhealthiness of his new 
home, it appears that his mode of life 
and study, his utter disregard of food 
and hygiene, were beginning to tell 
upon his vigorous, iron organization. 
He never ate regularly, only when he 
was hungry; and, in the last year of 
his life, his: appetite was very poor. 
He worked all night, and exhausted 
his vitality. Some months ago a 
gastric trouble began, which his medi- 
cal men now think would have killed 
him eventually : this he treated most 
imprudently, without consulting a 
physician. He allayed the internal 
fever by eating ice. When he re- 
turned this autumn from Portici, he 
found the villa, especially the beauti- 
ful studio, so damp, that he could not 
work in the house. Instead of tak- 
ing warning, and leaving the fatal 
place, he simply removed his easel 
into the villa grounds, where he 
painted in the chill, damp, open air, 
not only all day, but far on into the 
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twilight, then slept at night in the 
unhealthy house. Thus he painted 
his precious life away. Unluckily 
Fortuny had little respect for medical 
counsel. His rude life in youth, 
united to a constitution of iron, made 
him believe that Nature was all-pow- 
erful, and medical sciénce a charla- 
tanism. On the Tuesday before he 
died, he met an artist friend in the 
street, and invited him to come to the 
villa on the following Thursday to 
see his Portici studies. He talked of 
his profession in general terms, and 
said, that, in the future, he intended 
to paint more seriously, and to aim at 
a higher tone in art. He spoke of 
selecting some antique Roman sub- 
ject, and of going to Pompeii next 
summer to study. What superb 
pictures of the fascinating Greco- 
Romano period he would have made! 
With his skilful manipulation, his 


absolute appetite for artistic accesso-. 


ries and luscious coloring, his profound 
knowledge of all the subtle intrica- 
cies of art, one can well believe in 
almost any marvellous result. But 
the Tower of Babel is never built! 
He complained on that Tuesday of 
feeling unwell. On Thursday his 
friend called, according to appoint- 
ment: the servant excused her master, 
said he was lying down, and could 
not be disturbed. When asked if 
Signor Fortuny was seriously ill, she 
replied, “Oh, no! it is only a little 
indisposition, that will soon be over.” 
But on Friday evening he was so 
much worse, that he had to resort to 
medical aid. It was too late. The 
physicians found the most fatal form 
of malaria, Perniciosa, added to 
nervous fever, had setin. The Per- 
niciosa fever runs its course in forty- 
eight hours: if it is not arrested 
before that time has elapsed, death 
ensues. On Saturday afternoon his 
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friend D’Epinay, the sculptor, who 
had been with him the previous 
night and all day, thinking that 
Fortuny was better, told him he 
should leave him for a while. 

“Yes, D’Epinay,” said Fortuny 
coolly; “and you may as well say 
Good-by, for I am dying.” 

D’Epinay exclaimed, “No, no! 
You had a bad night, it is true; but 
to-day you are much better.” 

The sculptor’s fears, however, were 
aroused. Instead of going about his 
own affairs, as he had intended, he 
went in search of the principal physi- 
cian, and begged him to go immedi- 

.ately to Fortuny, with other medical 
men, to hold a consultation on his 
case, ' 

“Tt is now four o’clock,” said the 
doctor, looking at his watch. “TI 
have an appointment; but, at five 
o’clock, we will be with Signor For- 
tuny.” 

D’Epinay returned quickly to the 
villa. At the door the servant-maid 
met him in great agitation. She said 
her master had arisen, had been seized 
with a hemorrhage, and was dying. 
D’Epinay went into the room; and in 
a few minutes the great young paint- 
er breathed his last. At five o’clock, 
when the physicians came, Fortuny 
had just died. 

It is impossible to describe the 
shock and grief this sudden death 
caused, not only among his friends, 
but in all Rome. Such deaths as 
Fraccassini and Fortuny — the excite- 
ment and reverential sorrow they 
cause — make us comprehend that 
which we read of the grand burial 
and honors paid to Raphael. On the 
Monday night after Fortuny’s death, 
a quiet but solemn and impressive 
ceremony took place. About forty 
of his friends, among whom were 


D’Epinay, Vertunni, Tusquez, Heil- 
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buth, De Sanctus, and Alessandro 
Castellani, went to the villa, and car- 
ried the coffin with the body of their 
dear dead friend upon their shoul- 
ders, along the Flaminian Way, be- 
tween a double line of torches, to the 
parish church, S. Maria del Popolo. 
On the morning of Tuesday, Nov. 
24, at ten o’clock, the funeral-services 
were performed with great ceremony, 
_in that church, which was crowded 
with an assemblage of distinguished 
personages. The Syndic of Rome, 
the Spanish ambassador, the di- 
rector of the Academy of France, 
and Morelli, the Neapolitan painter, 
held the cords of the bier. The 
whole French Academy was present 
in a body; and the pupils placed 
on the coffin a great crown of flow- 
ers and laurel, with an inscription 
upon the ribbons. Another crown of 
laurel was also placed there, with a 
mass of ribbons of the Spanish col- 
ors. The coffin was made with a 
glass covering over the face; and 
every one crowded up to take a last 
look of the great artist, who had died 
just at the very moment when the 
world stood waiting for his last great 
word in art. After the religious cer- 
emonies were over, the funeral-pro- 
cession started. It was preceded by 
a black flag, surmounted with a 
palette and pencils draped in crape. 
Then followed the bier with the body, 
carried upon the shoulders of the 
most distinguished men in Rome. 

“Ah!” exclaimed young Duke 
Grazioli, with all the enthusiasm of 
a sixteenth-century Italian for the 
greatness of art, “I would rather 
this moment be the dead Fortuny 
than the proudest living prince.” 

The coffin was carried through the 
streets of Rome, out to the gate of 
St. Lorenzo, and then all the distance 
from that gate, over a rough broken 
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road, to the Campo Verano, the Cem- 
etery of St. Lorenzo, outside the 
walls. The friends and artists re- 
lieved each other from time to time; 
and every step of that long way was 
made on foot. A large crowd fol- 
lowed the silent, slow funeral. The 
procession entered the cemetery, and 
walked around the path that led to 
the building in which the coffin was 
placed, and will remain until the 
burial spot is decided upon by the 
family. The bier was put down on 
the ground in front of this house. 
The friends and admirers of Fortuny 
entered the chamber, and wrote their 
names upon a large parchment, which 
was afterwards placed in the coffin. 
Then they gathered sadly around the 
bier; and several artists made short, 
touching addresses, which were re- 
markable for the simple expression 
of tenderness and sorrow for their 
dead friend. It was hoped that Mo- 
relli, the great Neapolitan artist, 
would speak; but, when it was his 
turn, he gave one: choking sob, and 
turned away, unable to utter a word. 
Vertunni’s impressive and eloquent 
discourse, and D’Epinay’s graceful, 
touching address, I have already 
quoted passages from; but, to feel 
their full effect, it was necessary to 
hear them in the rich, glowing Ital-, 
ian, and the finished French, warm 
from the artists’ lips and hearts. 
Fortuny was a true representative 
of the modern Spanish school, whose 
peculiar qualities please our country- 
people most especially. The coloring 
is juicy and rich: the figures stand 
out from the picture. They are full 
of rotundity and solidity, surrounded 
by air, totally unlike the works of the 
old masters, Vandyke for example, 
whose figures are flat, and stand 
within the painted space, not out in 
our own atmosphere. Fortuny was 
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a painter to the very marrow of his 
bones. A friend of his said once to 
me, “I am sure, that, in Fortuny’s 
veins, true rich color is coursing, in- 
stead of blood.” 

This great artist, however, died 
with only two sides of his genius 
displayed. Skilful execution was the 
first ; the second was original, power- 
ful coloring; the third, which he said 
just before he died that he wished to 
search for, was never revealed. His 
style, it is said, was formed on Ga- 
varni; but the native feeling in him 
was for the characteristic, amusing, 
and rather exaggerated appearance 
of a subject. He did not think so 
much of beauty, nor of Nature. He 
was a fine draughtsman. By a stroke 
of the pen, he gave an idea of stuffs, 
of velvet, silk, or cloth. He valued 
fraicheur, as painters say, above all 
things. In painting a picture, if he 


succeeded in putting in cleverly a 
piece of stuff, or any accessory, giving 


it a certain vivid character, he never 
touched it again. Even if, in the prog- 
ress of his picture, the rest did not 
harmonize with this bit, sooner than 
sacrifice it, he would lose a little har- 
mony; or, if the picture went all 
wrong, he would not alter nor re- 
paint the first happy bit, but take a 
new canvas, and begin anew. He 
painted and re-painted most labori- 
ously, as we are told, but always on 
fresh canvases. He found his strong 
effects of light and shade by painting 
from models at night, by the light of 
great reflectors; and he kept up this 
high key by finishing in the day with 
a subdued light. His studio-windows 
were covered with light, thin gauze. 
When he selected a subject, it was 
for some charming adjustment of 
stuffs, some attractive position, or 
amusing character of a pose. In this 
he was just the opposite of his friend, 
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Meissonnier, whom he unconsciously 
imitated. Meissonnier enters into 
an epoch, and considers the accesso- 
ries of secondary value, although he 
paints them sincerely. He is, also, a 
close observer of Nature, very severe, 
very naive, and never seeks for the 
strange; while, on the contrary, For- 
tuny was never naive: he was subtle, 
and always sought for that which was 
out of the way and amusing. Thus 
it is that Meissonnier will found a 
school on a certain and true founda- 
tion; but Fortuny was only the chief 
of a mode, or fashion. He was a great 
artist; but he formed imitators, not 
students. Rosales, another remark- 
able Spanish artist, who also died 
young a year or two ago in Spain, 
was a strong contrast, likewise, to 
Fortuny. He was his superior in 
comprehension of art, but, unluckily, 
he spoke a language on canvas that 
the public never understood. So 
many true artists in books, and paint- 
ing, and sculpture, speak unknown 
tongues, or their voices never reach 
the popular ear! The contrast be- 
tween the persons of these. two distin- 
guished painters was as great as in 
their works. Rosales was sick!y look- 
ing and unattractive; while Fortuny 
was handsome and healthy. 

I have already mentioned that 
Fortuny admired the works of his 
friend, the great Neapolitan painter, 
Morelli: undoubtedly it was this ap- 
preciation that led him to the resolu- 
tion he spoke of to a friend the last 
week of his life, —to seek something 
more elevated in the future practice 
of his art. Morelli is essentially a 
thinker, as was Rosales; but he has 
not the don des nerves, that exquisite 
nervous organization, which charac- 
terized Fortuny, and made him first, 
and, above all other things, a painter, 
before the higher art-qualities were 
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developed. Morelli is a philosopher, 
and works most with his brains; 
while Fortuny was a close observer 
of realistic details, and worked more 
with his eyes and fingers than with 
his mind. In his later pictures, he 
was exquisite in the details; for in- 
stance, the finish in the Arcadia pic- 
ture is marvellous, but it consequently 
loses as a whole; for the flowers and 
the leaves of the trees in the land- 
scape, although very beautiful, do not 
fall into place: they intrude on the 
first plan of the composition, and are of 
as much value as the principal subjects. 
Fortuny loved to work with his 
fingers, not only on canvas, but also 
on metal. In the last years of his 
life, when he could afford to take his 
leisure, he amused himself in chisel- 
ling metal sword-handles, after the 
style of the rare old Damascus blades. 
He engraved these metal bits so ex- 
quisitely, and made such cunning 
imitations, that the handles could not 
be told from the original blades. He 
was very fond of instrumental music, 
and adored Beethoven. Was this be- 
cause he heard in the music of the 
great composer the anxious desire to 
fathom the reason of the mystery, 
“the puzzle of the soul, and the 
dazzle of the mind’s dim eyes” ? 
This judgment of Fortuny as an 
artist may seem harsh to his admir- 
ers. It must be remembered, that 
public opinion at this moment is be- 
wildered by the swift career of the 
brilliant painter, and incapable of 
judging him calmly. But, even sup- 
posing that I am just in my judg- 
ment, it cannot take from his fame. 
He will always be considered one of 
the great artists of our day. As 
D’Epinay said, “Posterity will ac- 
knowledge his fine talent, his great 
heart, and his beautiful life.” 
AnNE BREWSTER. 
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GEORGES MICHEL. 

Tuirty years ago the war be- 
tween the old and new schools of 
painting was yet raging in Paris. 
The “classic” painters were still 
having things their own way. The 
“romantic” art revolutionists were 
in a small minority, very brave and 
determined, but still overshadowed. 
For nearly fifty years —say from 
1785 to 1815, or later—art in France 
was powerfully affected by “the ty- 
ranny of David.” Look at the titles 
of his works, remember the strong- 
hold that they had upon the French 
people, and think how little chance 
there was for any expression of 
Nature in her simple aspects. How 
long it would take to turn a nation 
from the love of a stilted melo-dra- 
matic sensationalism to the love of 
simple—truth! Here are the names 
of a few of his pictures. Before the 
Revolution, he painted the “ Oath of 
the Horatii,” the “Death of Socra- 
tes,” “Helen and Paris,” &c.; dur- 
ing the Revolution, the “Oath of the 
Tennis-Court” and “ Dying Marat.” 
Some of his later pictures illustrated 
scenes in the life of Napoleon Bona- 
parte, always rigidly antique, or 
devoted to military subjects. 

Into this kind of art-atmosphere 
came Micnet. In 1791 he exhibit- 
ed three pictures. They were pro- 
nounced “rather dry,” and classed 
among “landscapes, of which,” said a 
critic of the period, “I say nothing. 
They belong to a class of painting 
not worthy to be discussed.” 

Two years later he exhibited again, 
under the Republic, again and again, 
with long spaces of time between; 
and the critics did not even slight 
him with faint praise. After 1814 
he exhibited no more. 

We say, that, thirty years ago, the 
war between old and new was still 
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raging. But by this time a sort of 
remonstrance had sprung up in the 
shape of a few young artists, who 
were earnestly devoted to the inter- 
ests of the new school. With a few 
amateur friends, they met often to 
exclaim against the artistic powers 
that were; to cherish the memory of 
the few who had preceded them (the 
pioneers, whose embryonic thought 
had reached larger expression in these 
young lives which had come after) ; 
and to consult upon the way in 
which they could best keep alive the 
little spark of truth intrusted to their 
care. Three of these young men 
became celebrated, —Sensier, Thoré, 
and Charles Jacque. 

Strolling one day through the by- 
ways of Paris, some of their number 
chanced upon the shop of a broker of 
the lowest description. Strewn upon 
the ground before his door, with a 
motley assortment of rubbish, were 
certain pieces of canvas, which, upon 
examination, proved to be landscape- 
sketches of a character as vigorous as 
they were original. Sensier thus 
described them : — 


“They presented an aspect wild and 
savage. All issuing from the same work- 
shop, they appeared to be produced by the 
hand of a man who had no regard either 
for the traditions of the schools, the propri- 
eties of the saloons, or for the kind of 
qualities to make them a marketable com- 
modity, Full of temerity, and contempt 
for all conventionality, they not the less 
bespoke the painter’s temperament, but 
one who was audacious and eccentric. He 
who had launched forth such audacities 
had certainly set at.defiance all criticism, 
and declared himself beyond all law. ... 
Yet over all these strange productions, 
without signature, and without title, the 
practised eye could recognize the hardihood 
of a keen observer, the ardor of an artist’s 
. blood.” 


Looking farther into the broker’s 
shop, they found hundreds of these 
strange sketches (not one signed), and 
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all representing the scenery about 
Paris. Montmartre had been a 
favorite point of observation. Who 
could have painted them? No brok- 
ers in Paris knew aught of them, 
save that such sketches had fre- 
quently fallen into their hands, and 
that they were often purchased for a 
few sous by tricksters, who would paint 
in a few figures, or a few patches of 
popular coloring, and palm them off 
as their own work. 

At last an old broker was found, 
who could throw light upon the mys- 
tery. He had known the painter. 
His name was Michel; and he had 
lately died of want and infirmity. 
Now to Montmartre, the scene of 
his studies. Some of the older peo- 
ple remembered an old man coming 
daily with his wife and family, and 
painting all the afternoon. He was 
“ quick, active, strange, rather poor- 
looking.” 

Three years after finding these 
sketches, Thoré published in the 
“ Constitutionel” an account of the 
discovery of the works of an un- 
known, talented, and erratic painter. 
Describing their strange character, 
he declared that they “ approached 
Ruysdael in the tone of the sky, 
Huysmans in the luxuriance of touch 
upon the ground, and even Hobbema 
in the deep mysterious shadows when 
he is involved in trees, and masses of 
underwood.” Meantime no clew 
came to the identity of the “lost 
painter.” The young men of the 
new school steadily kept him in 
mind, searching everywhere for some 
trace of him, for some little incident 
in his life’s history. Thanks to the 
persevering enthusiasm of Charles 
Jacque, many of Michel’s pictures 
were reclaimed from the brokers, and 
exhibited to advantage in the paint- 
er’s own studio. Those not thus res- 




















cued suffered every indignity. Copies 
from them were sold as. originals; 
while originals were altered to suit 
popular taste. 

In 1849 one of the little fraternal 
band, after nine years’ search, chanced 
to take up his abode in the very 
house with the widow and daughter 
of Michel. From them Sensier ob- 
tained the story of his life, which we 
shall give in as few words as possible. 

He was born in Paris, Jan. 12, 
1763. His parents were very poor; 
his father being employed in the 
halles, or public markets. The farm- 
er-general, M. de Chalue, took an 
interest in him, and placed him 
under the charge of a curé, in the 
vicinity of Montmartre, which always 
remained to him the paradise of his 
childhood. At the age of twelve, his 
benefactor placed him in the Acade- 
my of St. Luke, Paris, a short-lived 
rival of the Academy Royal. He 
was trained by Leduc, a notability of 
the time, who, of course, instructed 
the young Georges in the so-called 
“classic” painting. The pupil went 
through the technical discipline of 
the school, which included “ perspec- 
tive, and the manipulation of colors ;” 
but this did not quench his love for 
Montmartre and the wide plain of St. 
Denis. He longed to paint open 
stretches of country, woods, brooks, 
hills, cows, country-maidens, and the 
bright o’erarching sky; and he im- 
proved every chance to steal away 
from the Academy, and paint in the 
open air of the suburbs. 

At the age of fifteen he was 
engaged to give lessons in drawing to 
the daughter of his benefactor, M. 
de Chalue. His industry and talent 
bought him friends and encourage- 
ment. His future looked secure. 
Of course he would move on in the 
beaten track, and paint popular sub- 
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jects, as other artists were doing. 
But he had little worldly ambition. 
Nature was his mistress; and she 
called him from the city, bade him 
paint the scenes he loved, and per- 
haps helped him to fall in love with 
Marguerite Legros, laundress, at the 
age of fifteen. At sixteen he was 
the father of one child; at twenty, 
of five; and at last there were eight 
in all. No small work to feed these 
young mouths, and clothe these young 
backs; and, even in his teens, the 
young father found that he must sac- 
rifice something of his art to the 


stern necessity before him. He 
tried to find pupils, to sell his 
sketches at a reasonable price. Few 


were the scholars, 
ers. 

In 1778 he attracted the notice of 
Mile. Vigée, the court-painter, and 
was admitted to her studio, where his 
skill served her well in the back- 
ground and accessories of her por- 
traits. Through her he became known 
to several aristocratic families, who 
employed him to give lessons in 
painting. With them he travelled 
in Germany and Switzerland, and for 
@ time was in high favor. Mlle. Vigée 
was now Madame Lebrin, and a favo- 
rite of Marie Antoinette; and it 
seemed as if the painter were to be 
borne along on the current of court 
favor and patronage. 

But, while in the mountains of 
Switzerland, he heard the first rumble 
of the volcano which was to burst 
upon his beloved Paris. He hastily 
quitted his patrons, and reached Paris 
in season to take part in the destruc- 
tion of the Bastille, 14th of July, 
1789. He joined the “ Patriots,” 
hurried to the hall of the Jacobins, 
and for five years entered heart and 
soul into sympathy with the aven- 
ging democracy; not actively, for his 


few the buy- 
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domestic cares and his profession 
seemed to him to forbid that. 

When Madame Lebriin left Paris, 
she begged him to accompany her. 
But he staid by the fortunes of his 
loved city; and, for a time, Paris 
rewarded him by orders for original 
pictures, as well as for his excellent 
copies of Ruysdael, Hobbema, and 
other masters of the Flemo-Dutch 
school. 

Later he formed a friendship with 
Bruandet, the “bully of the fau- 
bourgs, who was at one time the 
swaggerer of the tap-rooms, anon 
the quiet devoted student of Nature. 
The two frequented the woods 
together, Bruandet losing no oppor- 
tunity to show his prowess with the 
cudgel; as Michel said, “the blood 
always in his head, ready to explode 
in amoment.” Still, when at work 
before Nature, he was gentle as a 
young girl, and, when unsuccessful, 
would exclaim, “ Ah! it’s nothing to 
give a stroke of the sabre; but it is 
otherwise difficult to give a stroke of 
the pencil on the top of a tree, or 
on the blue sky.” He ended ill, —a 
quarrel, murder perhaps, a trial, sen- 
tence to death ; from which, by some 
favoritism, he escaped, to roam like a 
hunted beast in the wilds of Fontaine- 
bleau, coming out at times with some 
powerful picture of the woods, then 
disappearing, until, in 1803, he ap- 
peared no more. Of him and Michel, 
Serisier says, — 
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“These two pleheians, in the full sense 
of the word, commenced the naturalistic 
movement, without other moving power 
than their own healthy reason; for they 
had not the faintest idea that they were 
beginning @ revolution. Their names 
were Bruandet and Georges Michel. Both 
the two, children of the jfaubourgs of 
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Paris ; both the two, without instruction, 
and without masters.” 


His widow, who has seemed to be 
his real biographer, says, “ All who 
came in contact with Michel loved 
him for his gayety and good manners.” 
Always gay, always content, he sang 
without ceasing. Affectionate in his 
family, true to honor and morality, 
his record is a good one. He believed 
in natural religion, and recognized a 
supreme inner conscience. His one 
extravagance was the occasional 
spending of “too much money on 
books and curiosities;” and of the 
former he gathered a library of two 
thousand volumes. Rabelais was his 
favorite author. 

His early technical study, his prac- 
tice of teaching, his working with 
Madame Lebrin, had started him 
well. He followed his instincts, and 
went into the woods and fields. Like 
nearly all good painters, he had his 
“ three epochs,” —the first of imita- 
tion, application, respect, and docility ; 
the second, a careful study, ay, a dis- 
section, of every tint of the Flemo- 
Dutch masters in landscape and genre 
painting; third, his own powerful 
graphic rendering of Nature: in her 
most common, wild, and rugged 
aspects. 

Occasionally a picture by Michel 


comes to this country, winning admi- 


ration, and commanding ready sale. 
As a pioneer of the naturalistic 
movement, his name will outlive his 
works, admirable as they are; for he 
never signed his paintings, and their 
identity is not always easy to estab- 
lish. He was one step on the ladder 
of modern landscape-painting. Troy- 
en, Jacques, Corot, Daubigny, form 
another. Who will be the next? 
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HISTORICAL CONCERTS.! 

Wits the feeling of the true artist, 
who finds in his work his best and 
surest reward, Mr. Osgood, in connec- 
tion with Mr. Boscovitz, is trying 
experimentally to illustrate musical 
progress within the last four hundred 
years. In his three farewell concerts 
in this city, which were noticed at 
length in this magazine, Herr Rubin- 
stein did a noble work, placing before 
us in chronological order the most 
remarkable and characteristic compo- 
.sitions from the time of Bach to the 
present day, supplementing the valu- 
able and extremely interesting Uni- 
versity Lectures by John K. Paine, 
given a year or two earlier, which 
were illustrated by selections from 
the oldest compositions extant, both 
vocal and instrumental, and, as far as 
the limits of the lecture-room would 
permit, including selections from the 
modern writers.. We mention these 
predecessors in the field Mr. Osgood 
has chosen, because it shows the 
interest that already exists, not only 
in music as a fine art to-day, but in 
musical growth and progress, and the 
causes and beginnings to which we 
owe our present rich possession. 

Previous to the fifteenth century, 
we find little that would prove enjoy- 
able to modern ears. Dufay, Ocken- 
heim, known as the father of double 
counterpoint, and a score of. others 
famous through the thirteenth and 


1The four historical concerts, of which the 
first is noticed in the present paper, are announced 
as to be given at Mechanies Hall on Jan. 22, Feb. 
26, March 26, and April 30. 


fourteenth centuries, fail to interest 
us; their compositions; though intri- 
cate and scholarly according to their 
standard, are expressionless, and de- 
ficient in melody. ‘Josquin de Pres, 
however, whose name heads the list 
summoned for our edification and 
entertainment, was the genius of his 
age, and may justly be called the 
father of modern harmony, “ the in- 
ventor of every ingenious contexture 
of its constituent parts,” says Burney. 
Preceding Palestrina by nearly one 
hundred years, he began that which 
Palestrina perfected. In the majestic 
simplicity of “Tu Pauperum” we note 
the dawn of the clear, solid vocal 
writing which afterwards distin- 
guished Palestrina. The composition 
would have proved attractive without 
the historic interest attaching to a 
chorale antedating by a dozen years 
the discovery of this western world 
by Columbus. It is of interest to 
know that Josquin de Pres was chapel- 
master to Louis XII. of France, that 
Henry VIII.’s music-book in the 
Pepys Collection at Cambridge con- 
tains several of his compositions, and 
that Anne Boleyn, when in France, 
collected and learned a great many of 
them. An amusing incident in con- 
nection with his royal patron is worth 
relating, as an encouragement to 
teachers and pupils. King Louis, 
though extremely fond of music, was 
so totally deficient in voice, and 
probably in ear, that he had never 
been able to learn a tune: he defied 
his maestro di capella to compose any 
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piece of music in which he could bear 
a part. Nothing daunted, Josquin 
composed a canon for two voices, add- 
ing two other parts, one of which had 
only to sustain a single sound, the 
other only the keynote and fifth al- 
ternately. The king chose, quite 
wisely, the single long note. After 
some practice, the royal scholar was 
able to sustain it as a drone to the 
canon, in spite of Nature, who never 
intended him for a singer. In the 
British Museum there is a valuable 
collection of masses and motets by 
this author. In Burney’s “History of 
Music” is a curious dirge of his, com- 
posed for the funeral, or, at all events, 
upon the death, of his master, Ocken- 
heim, entitled “La Deploration de 
Johan Okenheimer & 5 Parties.” 

Following the order of vocal selec- 
tions on the programme, though, for 
good reasons, that order was varied in 
the performance, we come to a French 
madrigal, in five parts, by Claude le 
Jeune, dated 1559. We must differ 
in opinion from some of our musical 
critics with regard to this madrigal. 
To us it seemed extremely interesting. 
Its adherence to the canon form, under 
the most unfavorable conditions, is 
characteristic of the style of the 
period: it is well described as an un- 
developed fugue. The phrase of four 
notes with which the altos begin the 
lover’s greeting —“ Bon jour, ma mie,” 
— is repeated in every possible form 
and color, surprising one constantly 
with unexpected effects. It is worth 
noting, that the scale, or style, is the 
Mixo Lydian, or Hyper Dorian, the 
Greek name for the mode whose fun- 
damental corresponded to our G below 
the middle C. The use of F natural, 
instead of F#, constantly puzzles the 
ear, giving the impression of the key 
of C, though the piece begins and 
ends on G, 
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The wonderful antiphonal “Gloria” 
by Palestrina, given without the 
piano, was deservedly encored, the 
second hearing revealing even new 
beauties. Clear, strong, full of vital- 
ity and subtle spiritual charm, this one 
sample of the great composer leaves 
us willing to concede him unques- 
tioned master of choral harmony, hav- 
ing attained a perfection that never 
has been, and never can be, surpassed. 
No marvel that the Roman Church 
cherishes with jealous care every 
fragment from the pen of this prince 
of musicians, who, through a great 
grief (the loss of a well-beloved wife), 
cast aside as unworthy all secular 
compositions, “songs, and poems of 
idolatrous and unholy love,” and de- 
voted his life and talent to sacred 
music alone. 

In the hundred years between Jos- 
quin de Pres and Orlando Lasso, as 
many musicians and teachers, of more 
or less fame and excellence, had sown 
broadcast over Europe musical germs 
which have since developed so won- 
derfully. We come now to the epoch 
of the foundation of the noble chorus- 
music of the Protestant Church. 
The Noel, or Christmas Carol, given 
as a specimen of Orlando Lasso’s 
style, was of special interest, mark- 
ing the effort made in Germany to 
establish an independent Protestant 
music. “The melody of the chorale 
had been, till then, sung by the 
tenor: this arrangement, however, 
had prevented the common layman 
from singing, since the melody, being 
under the other voices, was recog- 
nized with difficulty by the mass. 
The melody came gradually to be 
given to the upper voice; and a new 
art of composition developed itself, 
in which the upper voice, carrying the 
melody, was accompanied by the other 
voices, The whole fabric was thus 
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much simplified, and, though in the 
polyphonic form, moved like a simple 
strain of harmony.” 

Johannes Eccard, pupil of Orlando 
Lasso, himself the most distinguished 
German master of his day, completes 
this epoch of German music. The 
fine setting of the grand old hymn — 


“God comes with succor speedy ” — 


is full of vigor, strength, and majesty. 

Of the volkslieder we cannot speak, 
as, owing to a severe cold, Mr. Os- 
good was obliged to defer them to a 
later concert. Before passing to the 
English madrigals, we would.say a 
word about the chorus of thirty-two 
mixed voices, trained by Mr. Osgood 
especially for these concerts. The 
task was extremely difficult for both 
leader and singers, who acquitted 
themselves admirably. No one ac- 
customed to singing modern music 
only, we will not except Wagner's, 
can have the least idea of the difficul- 
ties involved in reading this old mu- 
sic ; even when, as in this case, the 
ancient score, with its unfamiliar clefs, 
has been modernized by Mr. Osgood. 
The drill is of the most severe and 
exacting nature, demanding patience 
and enthusiasm on both sides, with 
absolutely mechanical obedience to 
time. The least suspicion of our 
modern ad libitum would utterly spoil 
the flavor of these quaint precisians. 
Indeed, this last remark applies 
equally well to the English madri- 
gals, of which there were three noble 
specimens given, meeting an assured 
welcome in the present revived taste 
for English glees and madrigals; 
which, be it observed, were choruses, 
and not simply part songs. The first 
of the three, “Now, now, I needs 
must part,” by John Dowland, simple 
and flowing in all the parts, formed a 


marked contrast to the severer style 
of sacred music which preceded it. 

The very name of Dowland brings 
Shakspeare and his friends to mind. 
We are reasonably sure that Shak- 
speare himself had listened with de- 
light to this very madrigal, composed 
by “the rarest musician that the age 
did behold.” That modern critics 
attribute the well-known sonnet to 
Richard Barnevelde, instead of Wil- 
liam Shakspeare, does not detract 
from its beauty, its own excuse for 
insertion here. 


“Tf music and sweet poetry agree, 
As they must needs (the sister and the 
brother), . 
‘ Then must the love be great ’twixt thee 
and me, 
Because thou lov’st the one, and I the 
other. 
Dowland to thee is dear, whose heavenly 
touch 
Upon the lute doth ravish human sense; 
Spenser to me, whose deep conceit is such, 
As, passing all conceit, needs no defence. 
Thou lov’st to hear the sweet, melodious 
sound 
That Pheebus’ lute (the queen of music) 
makes; 
And I in deep delight am chiefly drowned 
When as himself to singing he betakes. 
One God is good to both, as poets feign : 
One knight loves both, and both in these 
remain.” 


Morley, the author of the other 
two madrigals, a pupil of Dr. Bird of 
spinet fame, was called an uncon- 
scionable plagiarist in his day ; but, if 
genius is merely a judicious appropri- 
ation of other people’s ideas, then 
Morley ranks high. So charmingly 
does he steal and improve the proper- 
ty, that, with bully Bottom, we are 
ready to cry, “ Let him do it again!” 
The charmingly quaint verses — 


* April is in my mistress’s face, 
And July in her eyes has place; 
Within her bosom is September, 
But in her heart a cold December” — 


are set to a flowing melody in five 
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parts, with an enchanting abandon 
and grace, full of buoyancy and spirit, 
and given with delicacy and precision 
by the well-drilled ‘chorus. “Thus 
saith my Galatea,” was a well-chosen 
companion-piece, eliciting hearty ap- 
plause. The odd burthen at the end 
of each stanza, of “ Fa, la, la,” was 
very popular with madrigal writers. 
The madrigal is a distinctive Eng- 
lish school of composition, essentially 
a vocal and musical address, usually 
a serenade. The poetry chosen was 
always terse, the subject usually 
love, the sentiment expressed with 
ardor and simplicity. If the musical 
form was often intricate, it was never 
abrupt, but calculated to soothe and 
please, rather than astonish. Five 
or six part harmony was preferably 
chosen. When opera was first intro- 
duced (1597), it was characterized as 
a “ five-part madrigal enaction,” prov- 
ing the antiquity and familiarity of 
the madrigal. In Shakspeare’s time 
it was extremely popular. The Welsh 
knight, Sir Hugh Evans, quoting 
from Marlowe’s poem, sings of — 


Shallow rivers, to whose falls 
Melodious birds sing madrigals.” 


Nothing better than the old madri- 


gals can be found to-day. Novello 
and others have done well in re-print- 
ing so many of the finest and most 
characteristic specimens of this dis- 
tinctively English music. 

The vocal music has taken prece- 
dence in this paper; but in the con- 
cert, as well as on the programme, it 
was agreeably interspersed with the 
instrumental; and, on entering the 
hall, the preparations for the latter 
were certainly the most conspicuous; 
the curious-looking instruments on 
the platform exciting much comment 
and inquiry. . 

It is easy and instructive to trace, 
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even theoretically, the growth of the 
stately grand piano of to-day, through 
the harpsichord and spinet, and re- 
construct in fancy the more ancient 
clavichord and virginal. More curious 
and more instructive still is it to see, 
in actual juxtaposition, a Chickering 
Grand of this year of our Lord 1875, 
its immediate ancestor, the harpsi- 
chord, so cumbrous and imposing in 
size as to excite wonder how such a 
body could be supported on such little 
legs, casting into shadow its more ven- 
erable progenitor, and the “dear old 
spinet,” looking so absurdly like a 
grand piano seen through the wrong 
end of*a telescope, or like the toy 
grand that adorns Miss Poppet’s 
parlor in the baby-house, put under 
a magnifying-glass. Yet for that 
funny little couched harp, as the 
spinet was often called, was written 
the music which thrilled and charmed 
a bygone age and generation. The 
single fine wires were snapped by a 
little quill at the end of a jack, in- 
stead of being struck from below by 
a hammer, like the modern piano- 
forte. There were no pedals, conse- 
quently, no increase or diminution of 
volume in tone. 

A sharp twang, suggesting a harp 
that had taken cold from exposure in 
street-bands, or a banjo whose melo- 
dies “are picked upon the string,” is 
the only sound to be elicited. It is 
a tradition, that after the lyre, which 
was played upon with a golden plec- 
trum, was superseded by the harp, 
the most skilful and distinguished 
performers struck the strings with 
the long nails cultivated on pur- 
pose, instead of, as in modern times, 
with the fleshy finger-tips. That 
ancient harping must have borne a 
close resemblance to the tone pro- 
duced by the quill-points on the 
spinet wire. Always thin, its sweet- 
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ness must have been easily spoiled by 
age, and, like the bouquet of light 
wine, once lost, could never be restored. 
For this reason, apart from the clat- 
tering and rattle of the venerable 
keys, which, indeed, in a less degree, 
is often found to-day in poor or worn- 
out pianos, it is no more fair to judge 
of the spinet in its youth by the 
spinet in its old age, than from a 
rattling tin kettle of an old piano, 
perhaps by an indifferent maker, to 
expect to give a correct idea of a 
Chickering or Steinway Grand of 
to-day. Probably there was a great 
choice in makers, as well as instru- 
ments, a hundred years ago. The 
spinet, which, as well as the harpsi- 
chord, was loaned by Messrs. Chick- 
ering, bears the imprint, Harris fecit 
Londini, 1773. It is a genuine in- 


strument, and probably differed little 
from those of a hundred, or even two 
hundred, years earlier. 

The specimens offered in illustra- 


tion of the spinet and spinet music 
were, “The Carman’s Whistle,” by 
Dr. William Bird, and “The King’s 
Hunting Jig,” by Dr. John Bull. The 
first of these is copied from Queen 
Elizabeth’s celebrated Virginal Book, 
an elegant MS. folio bound in red 
morocco, still io be seen in the Brit- 
ish Museum. If, as history states, 
Elizabeth could play all the contents 
of her music-book, her fingers must 
have been as agile as her tongue. 
Her fondness for fantastic involution 
and abrupt change is quite as charac- 
teristic in her musical taste as in her 
dress and facile affections. A copy 
of “ The Carman’s Whistle,” which is 
really a lively theme with variations, 
can be found in Burney’s “ History 
of Music,” vol. ii. 
Jig” is in a eolleetion of ancient 
music, published by Breitkopf and 
Hartel. If one is curious in such 
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matters, by laying a couple of sheets 
of music-paper upon the strings of a 
piano, and using the soft pedal, a 
very fair imitation of a spinet effect 
can be produced. “The Hunting 
Jig” is an extremely jolly piece of 
music also: on a modern instrument, 
it would sound a merry invitation 


to— 
“Trip it as ye go, 
On the light fantastic toe.” 


One recalls, in connection with the 
name of the once famous author, the 
tradition of his visit to the Nether- 
lands, where lived, also, a wonderful 
organist and contrapuntist. Dr. John 
Bull was travelling incog. in the 
fashion that modern John Bull still 
affects. Apparently, through curiosi- 
ty, he listens to the organist and his 
self-laudation. Desirous of making 
a final and overwhelming impression 
of his skill and erudition on the 
unknown guest, the German shows 
the doctor an elaborate piece of har- 
mony in forty parts, so perfect, he 
flatters himself not a note can be 
added. Dr. John Bull, without be- 
traying his personality, asks for pen, 
ink, and paper, the score, and a room 
to himself for two hours; at the end 
of which time he shows the aston- 
ished composer his score with forty 
more parts, all added in accordance 
with the strictest rules. In amaze- 
ment’ the poor organist murmurs, 
“You are the devil, or Dr. John 
Bull!” He was the best spinet- 
player, as well as composer, of his 
time; the fingers must be well trained 
to-day that can play his curiously- 
intricate musical puzzles. To multi- 
ply notes, rather than to develop a 
theme, seems to have been the object 
of musical composition in that age: 
the more, the merrier. 

The suite for harpsichord, by Lully, 
bears date 1633. This style of mu- 
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sical composition was the height of 
fashion in courtly circles, when Bos- 
ton was settled. The primeval wil- 
derness here, and Lully in Paris 
writing music to be played two hun- 
dred and fifty years later in this 
unknown land of savagery! A cer- 
tain quaint grace seems inherent in 
the dance music of the olden time: 
the limits were narrow, as, indeed, 
was the keyboard, — only five octaves. 
A strongly-marked rhythm was es- 
sential; and, to please Louis XIV., 
the air must not only be short, but 
always comprised within a stated 
number of bars. This restraint of an 
unmusical tyrant necessarily placed 
Lully at a disadvantage; but his 
genius asserted itself even in bonds; 
and France owes much to the young 
Florentine, -who, though overshad- 
owed for a time by Rameau, paved 
the way for the wonders of Gluck. 
The five movements of this suite are 
all dance movements: of these, the 
Allemande and Sarabande seem to 
have been more stately and majes- 
tic than the Courante, or even the 
Minuet, if the time chosen for the 
latter by Mr. Boscovitz, is correct. 
The Gigue has a right to be rollick- 
ing, as it certainly was. In bidding 
good-by to the harpsichord and its 
queer tone, so aptly and wittily de- 
scribed as “a sort of a scratch with a 
sound on the end,” we find ourselves 
already much nearer the grand piano 
than we at first can realize. The 
action is, of course, quite different; 
and one of the two banks of keys 
still produces the tones by quill-points, 
either single or double, at will; but 
the other bank of keys strikes the 
wire by hammers. There are three 
wires to each note; and a damper 
pedal of primitive construction brings 
us a step nearer to the noble piano- 
forte used in the remaining illustra- 
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tions. Curiosity was satisfied by the 
samples already given on the old- 
fashioned instruments; and we are 
well content, while remembering that 
Rameau, Kuhnau, and Bach wrote 
for the harpsichord, to have these 
creations interpreted through a con- 
cert grand. 

The “Gavotte” with variations, by 
Rameau, proved extremely pleasing. 
There was a sense of freshness in the 
theme, and an unexpected ‘grace in 
the rather formal variations, with 
liquids runs in one hand, and full 
harmony in the other. Perhaps the 
strongest contrast afforded by the 
spinet music, and this of a hundred 
years’ later date, was the freedom and 
simplicity of the latter compared to 
the pedantry and affectation of the 
“influenza of note-splitting,” which, 
in Queen Elizabeth’s day was carried 
to such excess. Melody is more 
marked; each movement of the suite 
is as distinct as that of the sonata of 
later date; it is no longer essential to 
overlay the theme with elaborate and 
confusing variations and involutions: 
the original texture is of more conse- 
quence. 

In listening to Kuhnau’s Sonata 
we are hearing the first sonata by the 
first composer of sonatas; an event 
worth noting. The composition is 
of marked merit, entitling the asso- 
ciation of Kuhnau’s name with John 
Sebastian Bach’s, his immediate snc- 
cessor in the St. Thomas Church at 
Leipsic. This sonata, with its alle- 
gro, adagio, and rondo, is, in all 
essentials, the sonata form of to-day, 
in which each movement, though 
complete in itself, holds a more or 
less intimate relation to those which 
precede and follow. 

From this time, we must look to the 
French and German schools for the 
development of piano-forte music. 
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Great hopes had been entertained of 
a distinctive English school of instru- 
mental music; but, with the death 
of Dr. John Bull and his contempo- 
raries, that hope was lost: no further 
advance seems to have been made. 
Strangely enough, to find Bach’s 
name on the programme, still more, 
to hear familiar movements from the 
French and English suites as bright, 
as fresh, in their coloring as the 
buried paintings in Pompeii, or the 
marvellous tints in the tombs of the 
Pharaohs, gave us a sense of being 
among the moderns. “Old” and 
“new ” are relative terms; and beauty 
has eternal youth. For pure enjoy- 
ment there is nothing like that which 
a genuine lover of Bach finds in lis- 
tening to an adequate interpretation 
of the music of the grand old cantor: 
there is no savor of musty folio or 
cramped organ-loft. Always and for 
ever in the lightest and brightest, or 
-the deepest and tenderest moods, 
there is an all pervading healthful 
freshness. How it sweeps away mor- 
bid fancies, and unwholesome vain 
regrets! If there is pain, there is 
healing: if there is conflict, there is 
victory. Too reverent for despair, 
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from him we never hear, “There 
might have been,” but always and for- ~ 
ever, “There was, there is, there yet 
shall be.” 

To attempt even a superficial 
analysis of the selections from the 
suites and the concerto in the Italian 
style, would exceed the limits of this 
paper. To Sebastian Bach belongs 
the true founding of the piano-forte 
school. He was the first to order the 
fingering of the piano-forte in such a 
manner, that both hands could be 
employed simultaneously to the best 
advantage; and his compositions for 
the clavichord are, to-day, master- 
works of piano-forte literature. 

As these reviews are of the music, 
and its progressive development, and 
not of the performance, we can only 
offer a passing tribute to Mr. Bosco- 
vitz’ masterly and conscientious inter- 
pretation of each and every selection, 
always given from the marvellous 
storehouse of his memory. 

To him and to Mr. Osgood the 
musical public is greatly indebted for 
the happy thought and brilliant in- 
ception of so novel a series of con- 


certs. 
E. G. 
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CHRISTMAS IN THE MOUNTAINS. 


Dec. 25, Untrep-States AcENcy, Los Pros River, 
(8,500 feet above the sea). 

Nor an Indian within fifty miles. They will not risk their comfort and 
their ponies here. They left early in October. The cattle had been poorly 
herded through the summer and autumn. The agent had secured an ener- 
getic, experienced herder for the winter, and had gone down to the herders’ 
camp to discharge the old herders, and turn over the charge to new men. 
Two teams, four mules each, had been hired to draw supplies to the camp.. 
The trip was hazardous; and the wages for the teams, twenty dollars a day. 
The agent and the teams had almost fought their way through storms of . 
snow and hail; and after some shovelling, considerable wading hub-deep in 
snow, and camping two nights on the way, the teams reached the camp at 
Gunnison River on Christmas Day. No Christmas goose, no sprigs of holly, 
no music, no evening party; and, for the entertainment of the misnamed 
Christmas Eve, the agent and new herder were occupied with dressing and 
eating a “sage-hen,” while the animals rested, then with picking their way 
five miles by night on a snowed-up road, while a head wind shot small hail- 
stones into their smarting faces. The wolves were content to watch around the 
herds, and let the men have the road. The merriment of Christmas itself con- 
sisted in the safe arrival of the two larger teams, the resting of the men and 
mules, the turning-over of the herds to the new herder, and making the slight 
preparation necessary for the jaunt back to the agency. The night came on. 
A blazing fire lighted up the camp. The men did their simple cooking, drank 
their stout coffee, recounted past experiences (real and exaggerated), let off 
jokes as laughable as Punch’s, if not in as good English, and turned into 
their blankets and buffaloes. 

All this was part of the rough and vigorous life in which pioneers wear 
themselves out. The principal anxieties were, not whether this or that 
sleigh-ride would be the most elegant, this or that present the most useful 
and ornamental, nor even whether the Utahs could be civilized, but whether 
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the teams would get out of that region of uncertain snows in safety, and 
whether or not those seven hundred cattle and thousand sheep would survive 
the savagery of such a winter, with snow deepening around them, weather 
costing every night some of their stored-up fat. 





THE MARTYRS OF TO-DAY. 


NorTH GREENOCK, Jan. 30, 1875. 


I was telling you of the teachers in this town. I think we have no 
remarkably good ones at present, though all are doing very well. They are 
not very deeply interested in their work, but take it because it is the most 
evident way in which they can earn their daily bread. 

But we have had two teachers of primary schools, since I have been on 
the committee, that were admirable teachers. The first began like all the 
rest ; but, continuing for seven years over one school, she grew to love her 
work, and to understand it; and I have heard her say, “Oh! if I had had 
the least idea what teaching was, if I had known all the responsibilities, and 
the power, and the reach of it, I never should have dared to undertake it. 
But I began in utter ignorance; and, as all this has opened before me, the 
only reason I have gone on, and not left my place as utterly unworthy 
and incapable, is, that I know my place would be taken by some other 
little girl as unconscious as I was, in the beginning, of all that teaching 
means.” 

Her seven-years’ work have left her all worn out; so that a rest of a year 
and a half has helped her very little. But she always refuses any pleasure 
that might tire her, “ because I want to save every particle of strength, that 
I may get back to my children the sooner.” 

The other teacher was one with a wonderful talent for teaching, and who 
felt not less than the first all that her work involved. She received her 
school in a very bad state... It had driven away one or two teachers. In a 
year after she took it, it was the best in the town. We all admired; but we 
did not imagine at what cost this beautiful order and scholarship had been 
brought about. The teacher did not finish her third year: she died. 

Under other hands we found the school again one of the most unruly 
and unintelligent in the town. There were between thirty and forty chil- 
dren, more than half coming from the street of Irish; and many of their 
parents cannot read. It is very hard to teach them any thing; and, when- 
ever they are naughty, they are encouraged in it at home; and their parents 
are apt to remonstrate against punishment. All this our good teacher had 
worked against so hard and so successfully, that we did not hear much 
about it; and she had brought the children to a power of learning their 
lessons, and an accuracy and speed in reciting, that is seldom seen in this 


_ town. ‘ 
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ROUGH-HEWN ENDS. 


Tuey estimate preachers at Manitowoc by a standard of theirown. When 
Dr. South preaches there, the people, as they come out, say, “ He knows what 
sort of wood is good for shingles, he does!” 


WHERE IS PUSS? 


A SYMPATHETIC correspondent, in the intervals of the Fair for Dumb 
Animals, asks, — . 

“ What ever became of pretty Bertha Oelrich’s pony-carriage and puss? 
Did not Bertha ‘hitch’ her pony? or did somebody steal him? I cannot 
bear to think that puss was left out in the cold.” 

It is all nine winters ago. Mrs. Bertha Ruther ought to write to Miss 
Ellen at Rye. Those who do not understand any thing about the pony may 
thank themselves. All others have paid their money, and can have it as they 
choose. 


DR. CHANNING. 
[From one who remembers his best days.] 


I THANK you for asking me to write something about the effect of Chan- 
ning’s work; but that is too obvious for general statement. It seems to re- 
quire statistics about the circulation and the reception his writings have met 
with, and what has been said of them, — statistics which I do not have. 

On the supposed revolution wrought by him in New England, I confess 
that I have no ideas. It always seemed to me that he had the least recogni- 
tion at home; that he was a prophet not without honor save there. I used 
to be told that “half the Boston leaders of society ” never took the trouble to 
go to hear him preach. And I believe that the mass of our people now know 
little or nothing of the writings of Channing. 





WOMEN AS LAWYERS. 
Sr. Louis, Jan. 31, 1875. 
In the Court of King’s Bench, women were early engaged as counsel. In 
a case in Lord Raymond, we find Mrs. Cheshyre counsel with the plaintiff, 
Vincent vs. Beston I., Ld. Raym. 716, A.D. 1702. I find this in our very 
clever “Central Law Journal.” 





“YET HE WAS AN HONEST MAN.” 


Siz Watrer Scorr says of Baron Fortescue, that, “though a lawyer, he 
was a man of great humor, talents, and integrity.” 
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. Tne undersigned beg to inform the public that they have transformed “The Metropolitan Magazine,” 
mmerly published by them monthly, into a ; 


sixteen folio pages, 12 x 17 inches in size, amply illustrated, and presenting numerous attractions in ite Lit- 
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The exclusive services of several eminent writers have been secured for the new journal, and no labor or 
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) Walue of one dollar. 








NOTICES OF THE PRESS. 


Its specialty appears to be that of 9 fashion paper, | THE METROPOLIYAN, the weekly fashion paper of 
>> But it poeserses very decided claims as a general socie- | E. Butterick & Co., appears quite worthy to take its 
hk 


ty, literary and domestic journal. — Detroit Evening | plaee among others of its class. It is printed hand- 

News. | somely on tinted ve eg bigs of patterns, receipts, ro- 

Ht-was formerly published monthly, in book form; it | ance Verses, jokes, Se. — Springjieid Daily Repub- 
; recently been changed to a weekly paper, and in 

ig present shape ranks among the best family jour- 

~nals.— Boston Commonwealth. 


ee 


THE METROPOLITAN now comes to us as a weekly 

al of fashion, and is in every respect an elegant 
and desirable paper for the family circle. — New Or- 
leans Daily Picayune. 


~ It is an elegant literary and fashion journal, and 
x4 class in all its departments. The engravings are 
“iinely executed, and the sheet is handsomely printed 
@n costly paper.— Putnam County Standard. 


It is a popular paper and deserves a place on every 
ekeeper’s center-table. The fashion plates are 
* exquisite engravings. — Fort Plain Register. 


*- THE METROPOLITAN has recently been changed to 
> S weekly paper, and in its present shape deservedly 
i. 8 among the best literary papers in the world. — 

“Bolivar (Mo.) Weekly Herald. 


In appearance it has no superior, and it certainly re- 
flects honor on the enterprise of its publishers. It is 
age by the well-known firm of E. Butteriek & 
0., whose name is now nearly as well known in 
Europe as America. — Atlanta Argus. 


THE METROPOLITAN has, with the opening of the 
New Year, taken the form of a weekly paper, and 
#omes to us replete with news from the jionable 
world. — New Orleans Times. 


| Mr. George W. Bungay has become the literary ed- 
itor of the METROPOLITAN, an attractive society and 
fashion paper of this city — a guarantee of vivacity in 
the treatment, and of candor and honesty in the con- 
tideration of the topics discussed. — Christian Jntelli- 
gencer. 


THE METROPOLITAN, the new fashion and literary 

weekly, published by the house of E. Butterick & Co., 

| contains a wealth of fashion news, fully illustrated, 

| and many readable articles from well-known writers. 

The METROPOLITAN gives evidence of a vigorous life. 
— Home Journal. 


| Mr. George W. Bungay, well known in the field of 
| literature, has become editor of the METROPOLITAN, a 
| Jarge illustrated weekly paper. With the January 
}mumber his graceful, strong and thoughtfal 

| touched the METROPOLITAN with something of the 
| fire of genius and warmth of sympathetic devotion to 
| the cause of human culture. — Christian at Work. 

|; The METROPOLITAN, formerly devoted entirely to 
| fashion, comes out with the new year in a new form, 
| being now a sixteen-page weekly paper, illustrated. 
| Our friend and well-known contributor, Mr. George 
| W, Bungay, is the literary editor. We wish him and 
| his paper abundant success, and recommend the latter 
| to our readers. — Na.ional Temperance Advocate. 





Specimen copies of THE WEEKLY METROPOLITAN will be sent to any address on receipt of eight cents. 
a@- The postage on THE METR POLITAN will be pre-paid by the publishers. 


E, BUTTERICK & CO. 


555 Broadway, New York. 








NEW 


OoOKS. 





Young Folks’ History of the United 
States. $1.50. 


“ A work of which there has long been an urgent need 
has at le! found its actompiiohaent, in authorsbip 
-and form most happily meeting the standard of reason- 
able desires, . . . It is marvellous to note how happily 
Mr. HigGrrson, in securing an amazing compactness 
by bis condensation, has avoided alike superficiality 
and dullness. His terse and simple sy'. his apt choice 
of wo! the a eee of his sentences, and 
his skill in selec the pith of substance, the muscle 
and sinew of the old or new material of his story, are 
in every peapees significant of his re go appreciation 
of the task which he undertook, and of the full measure 
in plisbing it... .’—Boston 





Perfect Love Casteth out Fear. $1.50. 


Mrs. WASHBURN wields a vigorous pen, Her char- 
acters are wéll drawn, and her descriptive ability is of 
a high order. Her forthcoming book abounds in dra- 
matic ineidents,and the story is both romantic and 
exciting, while a sparkling and artistic style displays 
talent.and culture in the writer. Her books are pure 
and ¢levating in character, and she awakens those 
universal sym: ies of the kuman heart which al ways 
respond to a well-told tale of love experience. 


THE ISLAND OF FIRE; 
or, A Thousand Years of the Old 
Northmen’s Home. $1.50. 


“We have examined with roms interest and pleasure 
this new work on Iceland by Rev. P. C, HEADLEY. 
. .. Mr. Heapi#y has manifestly made use of an ex- 
tensive accumulation of materials, with rerort to such 
standards as he could command, and he has certainly 
uséd the elements of fact, legend, statisticts, and the 


pictorial, in a way to make a volume of very greatinter- | 


est.” — Congregationalist, Boston. 


Helps to a Life of Prayer. $1.25. 


“This volume, by Rey. J. M. Mannxtna, D.D., is the 
result of experience in the Christian life and in pastoral 
work. It is not a treatise about prayer, but a practical 
and lying presentation of the nature, forms, objects 
and fruits of prayer, as these have been recognized in 
personal experience, or witnessed in the intimacy of 
Christian friendship. No one can read the book with- 


out receiving aid in ghe cultivation of 4 prayerful | 


spirit. The author's method of dealing with scientific 
objections to the efficacy of prayer is especially happy.” 
=> New York Observer. 


Songs of Joy. Boards, 30 cts. 


A new collection of Hymns and Tunes especially | 
adapted for Prayerand Camp Meetings, Christian As- | 


nociations,and ‘Family Worship. As the compiler, Mr. 


H. Tennxy is one of the authors of “Golden Sun- | 


beams,” “ Anthem Offering,” and other popular music 
books, the publishers feel warranted in claiming that 
this, his latest work, will prove to be just such a book 
as is needed for the purpose for which it is designed. 


Katherine Earle. $1.75. 


“Tr her tast Volume Miss Trarron has abundantly 
fulfilled the promise held forth in the ‘ American Girl 
Abroad” The quickness of perception, the ability to 


see the oddest and most characteristic side of human | 


nature displayed-in her first book, are shown in her last. 
-.» The opens in a house on Poplar Street, once 
visited by Genctral Gage, and there is throughout ite 
, “pages that retrospective flavor that is always so charm- 

aii apices no pleasanter nor more original volume 
be publ «<i this season.’’ 


The Puddleford Papers. $1.50. ~ 


“. ,. What made this town (Puddleford) remark-* 
able was the remarkable people that lived in it. _Squiré; 
Longbow was chief among these. If anybody wants a) 
little innocent reereation, we advise him te read the | 
report of Filkins vs. Beadle, which was tried before this 
eminent justice of peace. it is far from’ being as dry” 


as court reports usually are. Or, if one prefers court- 
ing to courts, let him peruse the narrative of the court. 
=% between Squire Longbow-and Aunt Graves .. 
— Newport News. 


” 


Our Helen. $1.75. 

“Few more entertaining stories will be published: 
this season than this of SopHITE May’s. We have tead: 
every page of her delightful and healthful book, with) 
complete interest, The plot is gracefully conceived,? 
and the telling the story is absolutely refreshing in 
style. The characters (and there is an unusual num 
ber of them for so short a novel) are drawn with 

ht and easy pen, and with a completeness which 
calls for all praise. Our Helen herself is a dear girl® 
and her sisters and friends xeem like old and beloved 

uaintances to the reader before he has fittixhed one~ 
5 f the chaptersof the book. . . .”’—Boston Trav 
eller. . P 


De 





For Better or Worse. $1.50. 


‘* This series of bright familiar eocial essays is chars) 
| acterized by the just thought, good taste, shrew dinsighs, 
) and‘lucid style of a lady (Mrs. CROLY), whose repita- 

tion as a writer for the press includes every thing that) 
is most commendable. .. . Treating first of early girl- 
hood, its conventional education and school-day love, 
; een broadens her theme into the ful! consid 
| eration of the relations of the two sexes in marriages 
m the whole 
ts and wrongs, | 
earth and Home, 


land discourses genially and wisely u 
| domestic life of woman in its varied ri 
)benignities and adversities. . . .” — 

| New York. 


|. The Lily and the Cross. $1,50. 


| A book from Prof, DE MILLE is always welcome, i 
only on account of its delightful extravagance. ‘They 
present venture has no such deep, and it may be said 
improbable mystery, as was found in the pages of ihe 

| *Cryptogram,’ bat it is bright and fresh and vast 
ly entertaining. The captain of the schooner bearing) 
the odd name of ‘ Rey, Atmos Adams,’ is one of thosé 

}a@musing characters which DE MILb# loves to paint 

| He rejoiced in the *mameof ‘Zim Awake Jordan.) 

There is a pretty story of loveand adventure connected 

with the cruise of the schooner into the romantic land 

of Acadia.”’ — Portland Presse. ; 


Lord of Himself. $1.75. 


“ The scene of Mr, UNDERWOOD'S story changes only 
| temporarily from the neighborhood of Beech Knolls 
but the author finds there abundant variety of charae# 
ter and incident to enrich the story. Andof the studies} 
of character, it ought to be said that they areexcellen 
Uncle Halph Beauchamp, the Fleemister Family, Hows) 
ard the New-Englander, Adams, the Hoosier Jawyefy 
the Wyndham Family, and Miss Shelburne and ¢ 
slaves, are al) careful studies in character <delineatio 
distinctly individualized, naturalin action, and neither 
jin faults nor virtues beyond the reasonable capac 

of human beings. Their relations to each other a 
distinctly defined, and they severally act their parts 
| if inspired by their own proper motives.” — Dosion® 
Daily Advertiser. : q 


5 


. 


Lost Forever. $1.75. 


Dr. TOWNSEND, in his new work on eterna) punish 
ment, discusses this important question in his usual 
earnest and serious vein, and the reader will find tha 
the brilliant, rhetorical style of this well-known theo- 
logical writer enables him to present this subject inj 
| such a manner as to win the closest attention. 


’ 


%,* For sale by ali Bool:sellers, Sent, post-paid, on receipt of the price. 


LEE & SHEPARD, Publishers, Boston. j 
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